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BIG MONEY IN ELECTRICITY! 


$9, 000 a Year Acts, Hedtrictt: 
Albany, Ore., over 9000 a n> 68 
men enrolled sor this training on his 
recommendatio; 


John Jirinec, 336 
Dit hmare Ave. ,As- 
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Send the Coupon below for full particulars of my great pay- 
raising training — the training that has fitted thousands of 
men for jobs paying $3,500 to $10,000 a year in Electricity 








Be anELECTRICAL EXPERT 


Learn at HOME in your SPARE TIME! 


Don’t you keep on working for only $25 or $35 a week. Get into Electricity— 
Thousands of Cooke Trained Men who knew nothing about it a short time ago 


COOKE, Chief Engineer, 
Engineering Works, 

hes trained thousands of men 

Be-Pay Jobs in Electricity 
WONDERFUL 
WORKING 


OUTFITS 
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are now earning $70 to $200 a week as Electrical Experts—and they don’t work half as hard as 


you do. 
promotion—no big 
you how to do it. 


Electrical Experts Are In Big Demand 
Evenordinary electricians—the “screw driver” 
kind—are making big money, but train 2d men—Elec- 
trical Experts who get the top salaries—are needed 
more now thaneverbefore. Thousandsof Cooke Trained 
Men easily earn $3500 to $10,000 a year. That’s the kind 
of a job you want—where you can plan, and boss and 
supervise the work of others or go into business for 
yourself. Get started toward one of these big-pay jobs 
now. Learn to earn $70 to $200 a week—you can do it 
withCooke Training—recommended by more than ten 

thousand successful graduates. Just mail the coupon 


hy stick to your small pay job? Why stick to a line of work that offers no chance—no 
ay? Get into the world’s greatest business. Electricity needs you. I'll show 
et ready for the big pay job now. 


success in electricity. Let me 
simplified, complete 
Training’ *—buiit on 20 wy ineering 
with the help of n 60 other engineers, Learn to earn $70 
to $200 a week—o: saly spare time needed. 
My Training Pays for Itself! 

You 2an start earning extra money a few weeks after 
you start my training. I give 2h ~ special ne for do- 
ing simple electrical jobs m spare tim a bow Se 

et these jobs and tell you what toc barge. . Ma ay of my et 
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Employment Service and 
Help—No Extra Charge 
I will train you for a s big pay JOD > and 
then help you get it without extra narge. 
Hundreds of Employer ra look e for the The 1 
. Last year * placed 
men @ at big raises_in pay. 
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My Big New tho men 
Electrical Book FREE! 


1926 edition of my big 
Vital Facts « Subout 
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whose pictures yon ese bere and 
} of others who w boost my 
training that I willguarantes your satisfac 


penny you two million 
stitution stands , back of this guarantee. 
Mail Coupon NOW 
Get my big free book —‘‘The Vita 
Facts about Electricity.’’ Read about 
‘ the success hundreds of other 
he - minute men—men who recommend this train 
Send for ing and whose names and addresse: 
are given in my book. Get the rea 
dope about your opportunities ir 








You don’t need experience. You don’t 
have t Y t have to be even a a hi ich 


one of the world’s greatest Jraip 
ining you need to make a big 


Electricity. 
Don’t deny yourself this chance to make big money 
Get the facts NOW — Mail coupon at once for fact 
ond my guarantee 


E, Chief ineer 


L. COOK Eng’ 
CHICAGO ENGINEERING WORKS, Inc. 


Dept. 75 
2150 LawrenceAve., 
Chicago, fil. 
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AWARDS IN THE BOOK LOVERS’ TOURNAMENT OF 
ARE ANNOUNCED IN THIS ISSUE. SEE PAGE 
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HE greatest value money can buy 
in men’s wear is the Topkis Union 
Suit at your dealer’s, 


Never has One Dollar bought such 
quality in such a variety of fabrics. 


Cut amply full for comfort and 
health. Finished perfectly—look at 
the buttons, for instance! 


Go to your dealer now for Dollar 
Topkis; fine underwear, worth twice 
\ its price—a tremendous dollar’s worth. 


Topxis BroTHERs COMPANY 
Wilmington, Del. 
General Sales Offices : 

93 Worth Street, at Broadway, New York 


Men’s Union Suits, $1.00, in fancy 
or plain madras, white or colored 
stripes, mercerized crepes, paja- 
ma checks. Men’s Shirts and 
Drawers, Boys’ Union Suits and 
Children’s Waist Union Suits, 
75c each. In Canada, Men's 
Union Suits, $1.50. 


Write for free 
illustrated booklet 





Athletic Underwear 


AT THE TOP OF UNDERWEAR FAME STANDS THE TOPKIS NAME 


Please mention this magazine et nswering advertisements 























Books such as those reviewed here are 
windows—‘magic casements opening on 


the foam of 


perilous seas’—windows 


letting in the sunshine of pure romance. 


The authors of these books take you 
with them on many .a glorious quest, 


out of the 


drabness of the world of 


workaday into a rich and colorful life. 


It is a waste of time to read 


After all, 
tell you more about the fine 


never 
good fiction. the novelists can 
art of liv- 
tract writers. 
held to 
It is your right 


ing than all the solemn 
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the grindstone of fact. 


nose cannot forever be 


to find escape through the medium of 
the printed page. 

So, wherever men and women are 
widening their horizons, wherever there 
well told, 
will find the books that come from the 


is love for a good story you 
presses of Chelsea House 


New York 


and best-established 
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in occupational and social standing, for 


ecutives. Their readers 


thev are a great cross section of Amer- 
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ica, but they 


are alike in this, that‘ 
have found what magic fiction can make, 


what reading can do to stir the emotions 
and quicken the imagination, 
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yen Horse, by A. M. Chisholm, Pik 
lished by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh Aw 
nue, New York City. Price $2. 


“Now this was in the 
Horse,” says Mr. Chisholm at the outset of 
this rollicking novel, “but Yellow Horse is by 
a memory to old-timers. In its prime it wag 
camp, lawless save for 
its own law. It was raw and it was rough 
and while its ways were perhaps those of 
pleasantness of a kind, its paths were byt 
means paths of peace. The gold in the sand 
and the the creek from 
which the its name brought ad- 
corners of the earth 
tinhorn miners, birds of pas 
tenderfeet and old stam 
peders, sight-seers and gunmen.” 


a roaring, wide-open 


riffles of 
took 


from the 


bars and 
camp 

venturers 
miners, 
sage, birds of 


honest 


prey, 


There you have-the flavor of a book that is 
start to finish, The 
folks who lived in that old placer camp weft 
human—all too them, and 
how well Mr. Chisholm puts them down for 
you! It's a rare treat to read a novel of the 
old West as skillfully handled as this. Mr. 
Chisholm’s humor would make the sourest 
chuckle, his descriptions ring true om 
page, and when he gets action, 
though you were right in 
The pub- 
seldom come upon 
so proud to print # 
to state that 


a roaging delight from 
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lishers say that 
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Job Service 


Qur employment depart- 
pent will help place you in 
agool job. Demand ex- 
ads the supply. No 
charee for nation-wide eme- 
poyment service. Read 
Fant-ads for Draftsmen 

day in Chicago Trib- 
weor any big city paper— 
we the opportunities for 
yourself and get ready 
for them. 

>, 


ES 
rE: 


Be an Architectural Drafte- Be an Electrical Draftsman 
man—earn $60t0$150a —earn $60 to $125 a week 


PLATE XIV 


to prove you — “= 
; can LEARN AT HOME, 
IN YOUR SPARE TIME! 


e have invented a new, simplified way to teach 
Drafting—the first real improvement in Drafting 


home-instruction in history. 


We want you to see it, try it 


—without one eee A of cost or obligation. We want to show you how'we 


get away from t 


ve copying methods used in the past. See how we make you 


think, solve problems, do actual drafting room jobs from the first lessen! 


DraftsmenWanted $60to$200 aweek! 


70,000 fine jobs advertised this year. 
Get ready to fill one. Get out of the 
rut. Make something of yourself. Plan 
your future in Drafting. Even if you 
have only common schooling, even if you 
know nothing of Drafting, we guarantee to 
make you areal Draftsman or to refund 
your money! Special surprise offer right 
now to the first 500 men who answer this ad 
—reduced price, easy terms. Coupon brings 
complete information. 


A New, Rapid, Easier 
Training 


Copying drafting lessons prepares you to be 
only a “tracer.” This new “Job-Method” 
gives you actual drafting-room jobs in a 
new one-step-at-a-time way. With pic- 
tures which you can understand almost 
without reading the “lessons.” And that 
is why American School-trained Drafts- 
men can qualify for a 

good job at big 
pay when they 

graduate. 


Com- 
plete Costly 
Draft 
Outfit GIVEN! 


Win Success Through 
Drafting 


Drafting is easy, fascinating work. 
Short hours. Big pay. And the 
Draftsman is always in line for 
yromotion for executive positions. 
rhis training is Complete, It includes 
high-school subjects (if you need them) 
and all the Engineering and Mathematics 
required of Drafting Experts. 


Coupon Brings Three 
Lessons Free! 

Get them. Test your own ability 

to learn Drafting and get ready 

for a fine job and big pay. Coupon 

also brings surprise offer, and complete 


information about your opportunities for 
success in Drafting. 


Mail It Today! 
(b G 2 REND @ ARIS * seme 


CHIEF DRAFTING ENGINEER 


AMERICAN SCHOOL 


Dept. D- 44 
Drexel Ave. & ssth St., CHICAGO 


Please mention 


You need a fine outfit 
like this to do precise, 
neat Drafting. Notone 

nny of extra charge 
Ber this complete, valu- 
able, high grade outfit. 
Imported instruments. 
Table, board, mahog- 
any-edge square, 
triangles, , thumb- 
tacks, etc., everything 

you will need. Retail} 

value $20, Cou- 


this magazine when 


CHIEF DRAFTING ENGINEER, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL, 


Dept.0°44, Drexel Ave. & 58th St., Chicage 


Rush 3 Free Drafting Lessons, Surprise offer, 

complete information, money-back guaran- 
tee, etc., to prove I can become a real draftsman 
at home in spare time. 
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T= Woman In 919, by John Paul Sea- 
brooke, Published by Chelsea House, 79 


Seventh Avenue, New York City. Price 75c. 


There was a mystery about the woman who 
occupied room 919 in the Winsonia Hotel. 
She had made plenty of enemies and was en- 
gaged in the dubious business of blackmail. 


When she was found dead, suspicion pointed 
in several directions. There was her weak- 
willed young husband and his mother from 
whom she was trying to extort money. There 
was a man who had been sent to the peniten- 
tiary by the dead woman. There were others 
who might have known something about the 
stabbing in that dark hotel bedroom. The 
shrewd common sense and quick intelligence 
of Inspector Nash finally solved the mystery, 
but before that happened, Mr. Seabrooke keeps 
the reader on edge with excitement and curi- 
osity. See if you can put your finger on the 
murderer of “The Woman in 919!” 


YW 


S* tH or Firty-tTHree, by Jack Bechdolt, 
“ Published by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
Avenue, New York City. Price 75c. 

Off the bleak coast of Alaska, on a little 
sea-torn island, a brave man was facing des- 
perate odds. He knew the secret of the hiding 
place of a valuable cache of sealskins. Covet- 
ous outlaws were attacking him. Then sud- 
denly there stepped into the picture the so- 
phisticated Marion Reade, New York publicity 
agent, as great a contrast to the primitive 
trapper as one could imagine. With her were 
a group of sharpers, who in their turn set out 
to get those sealskins. There was plot and 
counterplot, action galore, smashing fights be- 
neath savage skies. One man pitted against 


slickers and desperadoes, and what a fight 


Please mention this. magazine 


he put up! It makes your heart beat quicker 
as you read this really thrilling story. 


WY 


M:®* CLackworTHy, by Christopher B 
300th, Published by Chelsea House, 79 
Seventh Avenue, New York City. Price 75 


Amos Clackworthy—an odd name for ap 
odd character, this confidence superman who 
is the engaging central figure in Mr. Booth’s 
entertaining book. There is revelation for the 
reader in the way in which Clackworthy lures 
on his victim. The book is a real eye opener 
as to the cunning methods employed by cop- 
There are surprises and laughs 
all through it. Furthermore, it serves the 
useful purpose of warning the unwary against 
the wiles of the Clackworthys of real life, 


Qo 


LACKIE AND Rep, by David Manning, 
lished by Chelsea House, 79 Seventh 
nue, New York City. 


fidence men. 


Price 75¢ 


Stendhal, the great French novelist, once 
wrote a novel called “The Red and Black.” 
which was a realistic description of a master 
criminal. Mr. Manning’s “Blackie and Red” 
isn’t that sort of a book at all. But that's 
not knocking Mr. Manning. What he has 
done is to sit down and write the sort of story 
of the American West that only he can write. 
It’s the story of two real youngsters who 
ran away from an orphan asylum together and 
were given shelter in the home of an old 
prospector. It’s a human, lovable 
youth in a young country, told by a master 
of fiction. Take our advice and ask your 
dealer for this book, which bears the famous 
“CH” brand on its jacket It’s 
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“Can he veally, play?’ a girl whi-pe red. 
"Heavens, * Arthur exclaimed 
never played a note in his life 


They Laughed When [Sat Down 
At the Piano 
But When I Started to Play!~ 


RTHUR had just played “The Rosary.” The 

A room rang with applause. Then to the 

amazement of all my friends, I strode con- 
fidently over to the piano and sat down. 

“Jack is up to his old tricks,” somebody chuckled. 
The crowd laughed. They were all certain that I 
couldn't play a single note. 

“Can he really play?” I heard a girl whisper to 
Arthur. 

“Heavens, no,” Arthur exclaimed. “He never 
played a note in all his life 

I decided to make the most of the situation. With 
mock dignity I drew out a silk handkerchief and 
lightly dusted off the piano keys. Then I rose and 
gave the revolving piano stool a quarter of a turn. 
The crowd laughed merrily. 


Then I Started to Play 

Instantly a tense silence fell on the guests. I 
played the first few bars of Beethoven's immortal 
Moonlight Sonata. I heard gasps of amazement. 
My friends sat breathless—spellbound! I played on. 

A Complete Triumph! 

As the last notes of the Moonlight Sonata died 
away, the room resounded with a sudden roar of 
applause. I found myself surrounded by excited 

was exclaiming with delight— 
plying me _ with rapid 





questions “Jack! 
Pick Your Why didn’t you tell us 

you could play like that?” 
Instrument 


“Where did you 
Piano Clarinet ‘Who was your 
Organ Flute 


Violin Cello 

Drums and Harmony and 
Traps Composition my 

Banjo, Sight Singing ‘ 

Tenor, Ukulele 
Plectrum 

 5-String 


learn?” 
teacher ?” 
“T have never even seen 


teacher,” I replied. 
“And just a short while 
Harp ago I couldn't play a 
Mandolin Cornet note.” 
Saxophone Piccolo “ . 

Hawaiian Steet Guitar Quit your 
Suitar Trombone laughed Arthur, 


Voiee and Speech Cul ° 
Automatic Finger Contre! an accomplished pianist. 
“You've been studying 


kidding,” 


himself 








Piano Accordion 
for years. I can tell.” 
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“T have been studying only a short while,” I in- 
sisted. “I kept it a secret so that I could surprise 
you folks.” 


No Teacher Needed 


Then I told them the whole story. 

“A few months ago I saw an ad for the U. 8. 
School of Music—a new method of learning to play 
which only cost a few cents a day! The ad told 
how a woman had mastered the piano in her spare 
time at home—and without a teacher! ‘The method 
she used required no laborious scales or exercises, 
It sounded so convincing that 1 filled out the coupon 
requesting the Free Demonstration Lesson. 

“It arrived promptly and I started in that very 
night to study it. was amazed to see how easy 
it was to play this new way. I sent for the course 
and found it was just as easy as A. B. C.! Before I 
knew it I was playing all the pieces I liked best. 
could play ballads or classical numbers or jazz, with 
equal ease! And I never did have any special talent 
for music!” 


Play Any Instrument 


You too, can now learn music—-right at home—in 
half the usual time. You can't go wrong with this 
simple new method which Irs already shown almost 
half a million people how to play their favorite in- 
struments. Forget that old-fashioned idea that you 
need special “talent.’”’ Just read the list of instru- 
ments in the panel, decide which one you want to 
play, and the U. S. School will do the rest. 


Send for our Free Booklet and 
Demonstration Lesson 


Thousands of successful students never dreamed they possessed 
musical ability until it was revealed to them by a remarkable 
“*Musical Ability Test’’ which we send entirely without cost with 
our interesting free booklet and Demonstration Lesson. 

Right now we are making a Special offer for a limited number 

students Sign and send the convenient coupon 

it’s too late Instruments supplied when needed, cas 

U. S. School of Music, 3595 Brunswick Bidg., 
—_—— oe ee eee eee ee 
U. S. School of Music, 3595 Brunswick Bidg., New York City. 

Please send me your free book, ‘“‘Musie Lessons in Your Own 
Home,’’ with introduction by Dr. Frank Crane, Demonstration 
Lesson and particulars of your Special Offer. I am interested in the 
following coursé¢ 


Have you Instrument? 


Name eens 
(Please write 


Address 


when answering advertisements 
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Agents and Help Wanted 








LIGHTNING STRANGE BATTERY 
Compound, Charges discharged batteries 
instantly. Eliminates old method entirely. 
Galion free to agents Lightning (o., St. 


Paul, Minn. 





EARN $10 DAILY silvering mirrors, plat- 
ing, refinishing metalware, headlights, chan- 
deliers Outfits furnished Decie 
Laboratories, Broadway, New York. 


bedsteads. 


1135 





WRITE FOR FREE 
“Better-Made’’ Shirts 
direct to wearer. No 
required Many earn 
Madison Mfgrs., 


AGENTS 
Sell Madison 
large Manufacturer 
capital or experience 
$100 weekly and bonus 
564 Broadway, New York, 


Samples 
for 





WE START YOU IN BUSINESS, fur- 
nishing everything; men and women $30 to 
$100 weekly operating our ‘‘Specialty Candy 














Factories’ anywhere Booklet free w. 
Hillyer Ragsdale, Drawer 29, East Orange, 
R 5 

AGENTS uur new Household Cleaning 
Device washes and dries windows, sweeps 
cleans walls, scrubs, mops Costs less than 
broom Over half profit. Write Harper 
Brush Works, 201 ‘Srd Street, Fairfield, 
Towa 

AGENTS—$60-$125 A WEEK Free 
samples told letters for stores and office 
windows Metallic Letter Co., 428 N. Clark, 
Chicago 

BIG MONEY, FAST SALES everyone 
b gold initials for their auto. Make 
$1.44 on $1.50 sale Ten orders daily easy. 
Samples free World Monogram, Dept. 12, 
N & N. J 

\GENTS WANTED to advertise our goods 

















istribute samples given to msumers ; 
) in hour; write f full particulars 
A in Products Co 5 American Bldg., 
‘ nnati, Ohio 
\GENTS—$75 to $150 Weekly to Intro- 
c Chieftain’ for $4.95 Guaranteed 
red Shirts Samples and full working 
oultit fre Your Pay Daily. Cincinnati Shirt 
‘ pan Secy. 1925, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
TO $15 DAILY—Your Pay in Advance, 
' ly bonus besides (Muir made $415.20 
ir 4 day sworn proof furnished) Intro- 
‘ ng Latest Style Hoslery for men, women, 
« ren 7 styles, 40 colors 7 pairs guar- 
i 7 months, $1.75 No experience or 
cipital needed. Spare time satisfactory Just 
V amples we furnish, write order We 
liver nd ollect All transportation 
chare paid Macochee Textile Comr any, 
‘ 150 Cincinnati, Ohio. 
tANKRUPT AND RUMMAGE SALES. 
\ $50.00 daily We start you, furnish- 
it er ing Distributor Dept, 229, 609 
bi Chicago 
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Agents and Help Wanted—Continued 








MARVELOUS INVENTION! Does away 
with phonograph needles. Preserves records. 
Saves 25 in needles. Pay $90 weekly 
Sample on approval if requested. Everplay, 
Desk V-5, McClurg Bldg., Chicago. 

$20 DAILY World's greatest seller 
Marvelous 3-in-1 home necessity Retails 
$3.50, Amazing plan No capital. Write 
today. C 139 Lobl Company, Middleboro, 
Mass. 





Help Wanted—Female 


$6-$18 A DOZEN decorating pillow tops at 
home, experience unnecessary; particulars 
for stamp Tapestry Paint Cc 110 La- 
Grange, Ind. 





Help Wanted— Male 


ALL Men, Women, Boys, Girls, 17 to 65 
villing té Government Positions 
$117-$250, stationary, write 
Mr. Ozment, Louis, Mo., immedi- 
ately 


accept 
traveling 
308, 





St 


$115-$400 MONTHLY 
office positions Free passes, 
necessary Write Baker, Supt. 
Bldg., Mo. 


PAID—Ry. Station 
experience 


(ABM), 


un- 
Star 


St. Louis, 


ESTABLISH 
As Photographic 
week while learning 
Temporary Offer 
Dept. 1404, 3601 


YOURSELF 
Expert 
Write 
International 
Michigan Ave., 


AT HOME— 
Make $75 a 
once for 
Studios, 
Chicago. 


a 
at 




















EARN $110 to $250 monthly, expenses 
paid as Railway Traffic Inspector We 
cure position for you after completion of 3 
months home-study yurse or money re 
funded Excellent opportunity Write for 
Free Sooklet CM-28, Stand Business 
Training Inst Buffalo, N. Y 
RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS $158 a 
montl Men 18 2 Coached Free 
Write immediately Franklin Institute, 
Dept. P2, Rochester ° 
* 
Handwriting 
BE CONVINCED! Handwriting does show 
talents, ability and future promise Send 
normal writing Enclose 2h (coin) for 
proof, » O. Box 1 Ft. Worth, Texas. 
| 
Farm Lands 
HERE’S YOUR LAND! $10 down and 
$10 a month buys 20 acres of my best land 
in Cent. Mich. for $400, or 10 acres for $250. 
Write at once for free 48-page picture boo 
G. W. Swigart, X1265 Ist Nat'l Bank Bldg., 
Chicag 


this magazine when 





answering 


Business Opportunity 







































———______ 
ren ta , = 
DON’T BI Y A BUSINESS, Start one 
yourself. Little Capital. Informati 
Kaye, 149 Broadway, N. Y on. Pea 
aye, « a ay, . + Dept, 113, 
—_ 
Patents and Lawyers 
is mms nose 
PATENTS. Send sketch or model fo 
preliminary examination, Booklet free 
Highest references Best results, Prompt- 
ness assured Watson E. Coleman, Patent 
Lawyer, 644 G St., Washington, D. ¢, 
INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED rhe 
Patented or unpatented Write Adan Mary 
Fisher Mfg. Co., 3, Enright, St. Louly Oh, 
Mo. Wo 
- siaime 
Ob 
PATENTS—Write for free Guide Boks xg 
and ‘Record of Invention Blank” betor Ry 
disclosing inventions. Send model or sketch ye 
of invention for Inspection and Instruction - 
Free, Terms reasonable Victor J. Evans 
Co., 767 Ninth, Washington, D, C 
INVENTORS—Write for our guide book, 
“‘How to Get Your Patent,”’ and evidence @ 
invention blank Send model or sketch fo 
Inspection and Instructions Free. ‘Tem 
reasonable, Randolph & Co., Dept. 42 
Washington, D. C 
PATENT-SENSE—Valuable book {tree 
for inventors seeking largest deserved pre- een 
its Write Lacey & Lacey, 719 F & ! 
Washington, D. C, Established 1869 he « 
Th 
wean 
s it 
Detectives Wanted 
MEN—FExperience innecessary; travel 
make secret investigations; reports; salaries 
expenses Write American Foreign Dete 
tive Agency, 114, St. Louis, Mo. 
DETECTIVES EARN BIG MONEY 
Travel. Excellent opportunity, Experiene 
unnecessary. Write, George Wagner, forme 
Government Detective, 1968  Brocdwa, 
New York, 
How to Entertain 
PLAYS, MUSICAL COMEDIES, and 
vues, minstrel music, blackface skits, 
ville acts, monologs, dialogs, recitation, 
tertainments, musical readings, stage aah 
books, make-up goods. Big catalog fet + 
S. Denison & Co., 622 So. Wabash, Dw 
132, Chicago. 
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-but a sleepy 
telephone gir 
saved me 


Sixty Days Ago I Hardly Had a Handful of Hair Left. Then 
One Night | Tried to Get a Number from a Drowsy Telephone 
Operator. I Didn’t Get the Number—But I Did Get a Won- 
derful New Growth of Hair in the Most Unexpected Way! 


There's another combful of hair gone,” I said te When T used to douse my 
Mary head with tonies, salves, 


Oh, you're worrying yourself bald Mary replied ete. To make a tree grow 
Worry or no worry, I exploded, “I'm aetuall you must nourish the 
shamed to take my hat off roots. And it's exactly 
Oh, forget it, and get Aliee on i phone Shi he sume with the hair. 
vants us to dinner tomorrow This nu ew treatment 
I picked up the receiver “Hello.” said a man’s which _ Merke. perfected 
vice. “Howdy, Jack,” another gruff voice replied ifter 17 years’ experience 
Some sleepy operator had put me on a busy wire! n treating baldness, ix 
| started to hang up when Jack, Whoever he was, he first and only practi 
illed out, “How's your old bald head?” cal method of getting 
This was good and I decided to lists right down to the hair 

It isn’t bald,” came the answer roots and nourishing 

What's happened—have you bought a wig?" them : 

No, I haven't bought a wig I've got a brand \t the Merke Institute 





































growth of real, honest-to-goodness ha many have paid as high as $500 





And while I listened he explained how he had bees for the same results that may 
wing a Wonderful new treatment perfected by Alois now be secured in any home in 
Merke——founder of the famous Merke Institute, Fifth which there ix electricity—at a 
Avenue, New York This treatment he said, got cost of only a few cents a day 
right down to the cause of baldness—-the dormant Merke frankly admits that his 
wots themselves In 30 days he could see new hair treatment will not grow hair in 
oming in, and in 60 days every bald spot was being every case There are some cases 
ipidly covered that nothing in the world can 
That was enough for me I remembered having ielp But so many others have 
wen an ad on the Merke Treatment in one of the reguined hair this new way, that 


gazines. So L immediately dug it up and mailed 1 absolutely guarantees to pro 





coupon duce an entirely new growth in 30 days —or the trial 
The first two or three times I used the treatment 1 s free And you are the sole judge of Whether hi 
wean to netice that my hair didn't fall out as much method works or not. 


s it used to But a little later I got the biggest 
surprise of my life For | looked in the mirror . ° 
ad there sprouting right up from my once scantil> Coupon Brings You Full Details 


scalp, Was a fine, downy growth of healthy 
















This story is typical of the results that great mut 
evening I devoted 15 minutes te the trea bers of people are securing with the Merke Treat ' 
home And day after dav I eould see this ment : io ; . 
getting thicket In a month's time there The New Way to Make Hair Grow is the titl 
urprising difference And at the end of a vitally interesting 34-page book describing the 
of sixty days I treatment It will be sent you entirely free, if yo 
had regained a simply mail the coupon below. 
wonderful new This little book explains all about the treatment 
healthy growth shows what it has already done for countless others 


of hair ind in addition contains much valuable information 
on the care of the hair and sealp Mail the coupor 
} te 


, OW Address Allied Merke Institute, In Dep 
Here’s the 125, 512 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥. C 


Secret ---————————-—-—-—-—-- 


According to Allied Merke Institute, Inc., 
Merke, in most 


baldness the hair Dept. 425, 512 Fifth Ave., New York City 
roots are not ul me ithout cost or obligatior | » 
porarilys isleep 

Now to make a 

sickly tree grow x 

vou would = not 

think of rubbing 

growing fluid on DORON cioncanncacecseccsaesssaacaees 

the leaves Ye 

that is what I 

had heen loing ( $0800666006008000 State 
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Ainslee’s Magazine 


Announces a Literary Event 


The Publication of THE JUNE NUMBER on May Fifteenth | 


The Contents of 


AINSLEE’S FOR JUNE 


Will Include 


One of Cleopatra’s Nights 
By THEOPHILE GAUTIER 


Translated by Lafcadio Hearn 


The Second Installment of 


Ann Veronica 
By H. G. WELLS 


With an adequate synopsis of early chapters 


First Love—A Confession A Player Perforce 
By FRANK HARRIS By STORM JAMESON 


Brien O’Brien A Little Leaf 
By JAMES STEPHENS By PIERRE MILLE 


A Lodger in Maze Pond The Return Match 
By GEORGE GISSING By E. W. HORNUNG 


The Black Poodle 


By F. ANSTEY 


The Seventh Anonymous Classic In 


The Book Lovers’ Tournament 


AINSLEE’S MAGAZINE 


A fiction monthly whose readers prefer merit to novelty 


The June Issue on the News Stands May Fifteenth 
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ay the FREE ox2e, 
HAWAIIAN) SL5ttaNATIAS 
'GUITA R / and Case 


\ Jus t as the 
no 
Sestens ~ ! ) air. This ing new invention 
qutekis. Fistuses chow bow. Sow | an ~ banishes tire trouble forever. Repairs 
Everything explained clearly. | 5 WY Dunctures without taking the tire 
Easy Lessons ‘fy off t m. ually makes any tire 
on pee feat oa easy | Even i you don't tke ne | pace tt chang id = aoe + prnonnned 
Df th . ' ‘ 
si yon pet bermocl, Dobe firm snother,, wns 68 : | Hl punctures, slow leaks, an 
sea Agersrosecme Pictares mae ie pas. “ from i 10,000 to 12,000 miles by pre- 
Guitar Write at — 


aod Ontfit in Genu mine Seat You'll never be lonesome 
Grain Fabrikoid Case ith tnie beautiful Hawaiian 


wtp von rol Noth- Gu 4 Me BOOS —-OF WO WN 
Shei. fur- Otter and cssy terms. A | AGENTS $10,000a Year 
\ IMMEDIATE. Tremendous profits sel!- 
TORY of MUSIC, Inc. \ 1S 
ene. Se Bidg., Dept. 139 ew York, tt. Y. \ ing = arages Service Stationa te to car 
Aggroved as 0 Correspondence School Under the Laws of the State of New York ‘ 

















Seto! iw Beta toritor you wan 


C.F.JOHNSON & CO., 1 133, Chicago, U.S.A. 





ccountants command big income, 
Aicteandsneeded. About 6,000 Cer- from Big Typewriter Bargain! 
tified Public Accountants in U.S. VS Own your own Underwood Model 5! 
Many earn $5,000 to $20,000. We / y take Jess when our rebuilt plan © 
train you thoroly at home in your Ned A thisace of all writing machines at 
spare time for C, P, A. examina- a big saving and on easy monthly terms! 
tions or executive accounting 
positions. Previous bookkeep- 
ing knowledge unnecessary— 
oO eaten — — . Don’t buy a typewriter until 
ap. Our I yx. 8 super- O 
ried by Wm. B.Castenholz, A-M.,  ERUS Boole eaeyon fur tne nish cipcanl We 
C. P. A., assist y staff o here and now, for our special 
A's. Low cost—easy terms. Write — ~ — roei ioe! catalog and ne Ws ww raluable 
pe y ve 64 page book free Typewriting Manual! Free. Add 

University, Dept. 876-H SHIpMAN-W ARD } Mec. Co., 2715 a Bidg.. Chica 











FRECKLES 


Get Rid of These Ugly Spots : 50 ESTZ 
Safely and Surely and Have 


Get into new big-pay Radqetey——Sadie! It 
a Beautiful Complexion With you're earning a penny less than $50 a week. 
write _now for AMAZING FR $3 BOOK 


Tells about great Radio Profession— 
thousands of epeninas—bow we train 
you quickly and easily at home in your 
epare time for sale sere ange a Romance! Satis- 
tion guarantec« Free Employment Service wae a 

OUBLE STRENGTH) ae andee fone 
} poste ard now for FREE BOOK-- 

noney BACK IF IT FAILS. SOLD BY DRUG Add 


o obligation. . Smith, President, Na- 


J. 
ID DEPARTMENT STORES EVERYWHERE __ tional Radio institute, s Dept. E EY4Washington, D. Cc. 


vr pad Fare = 


plete, practical course a hers Earning $100 Weekly selling direct 
fn 12 weeks. Massive electrical » | te ir, Custom Quality Shirts made by 
, 5th Ave., N America greate 








av. 


ay = Electricity 


‘ +4? . 
cial limited offer. Auto and Salewomen write tod om. Salesmen and 
. fo fi 
Radin a | end for big free catalog Now! omen write today for outfit. 


y CARLTON MILLS, INC. 
COYNE LnSTROOAL SCHOOL—Dept. 1415 r? 
- 1310 West Harrison Street, Chicago, Minote 98 Fifth Ave. Dept. 73-D New York 


Want $2600 a Year? 


RAILWAY MAIL CLERKS 


MEN—BOYS {8 UP. - FRANKLIN INSTITUTE, 
Steady Work. No Layoffs. Dept. R 277, Rochester, 
Paid Vacations. Y fs mi Clerk’ Exaninat 

Common Education Sufficient. St tions and free sample coaching; (2 
Travel—See Your Country. S» =. U. S. government jobs op 
Many U. S. Government Jobs Open to Women _, Sait 

MAIL COUPON 

IMMEDIATELY ’ 
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New Self-Massaging Belt 
REDUCES WAIST 
-Fasily ! 


Substitutes good solid tissue for bulky, 
useless, disfiguring fat, yet does it so 
gently you hardly know it is there. 
Formerly those who wished to re- 
duce without dieting or strenuous ex 
ercise had to go to a_ professional 
masseur. His method brought about 
the desired reduction. But it was 
expensive and time-cousuming, and 
few could take advantage of it. 


Remarkable New Invention 

At last a wonderful new 
invention brings this same ef- 
fective method within the reach 
of all. The Weil Scientific 
Reducing Belt by means. of 
specially prepared and _ scien- 
tifically fitted rubber is so con 
structed that as you wear it every 
breath you take and every move- 
ment you make imparts a constant 
massage to every inch of the abdo- 
men, Working for you every second, 
it reduces much more rapidly than 
ordinary massage, saving both time 
and money. 

Actually Removes Fat 

It does not merely draw in your 
waist and make you appear 
thinner. It actually takes off 
the fat. Within a few weeks 
you find 4 to 6 inches gone from 
your waistline. You look and 
feel 10 to 15 years younger. 

The Weil Method of reduc- 
tion is used by athletes and 


jockeys because it reduces quickly and preserves their | 


strength. Highly endorsed by physicians. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money back 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Write today for full description and Special 10-Day 


Trial Offer. he Weii Company, 5412 Hill Street, New 
Haven, Conn, 


[ ™e WEIL COMPANY, 5412 Hill St., New Haven, C 
Gentlemen Please send without obligation, complete 
| description of the Weil Scientific Reducing Belt and your 


~ 
special 10-Day Trial Offer | 
al 


Name 


| Address 





to the Second 
led to Temperatures 


resteresece— so accurate that the men’s watch 

s in pree tically every vessel of the U.S. 
ery. wy * x the Burlington line is complete—with 
styles and designs for everyone! 


mrOCK eT Hy 


BURLINGTON WATCH Co, Dept. 14-05 
19th St. and Marshall Bivd. nena Ti. 





the ne “wo 
teanch of auto work ; mecnen- 
eons sleet trical. pettery ry » farm pc 6 Outfits 
ants, vulcapizing, welding, ete. 
> BUSI NESS. Bir money run- | Included! 
m Servic ations cneaz ble Absolutely 
yin aining prepares you to handle any 
an oF reser b. ite to- rar a. Ma) 
day tor cp, bia ‘FREE auto 
B. W. Cooke, Directing Engineer Chicago Meter, ‘Tee Gm 
i6 ooo | Ave., Dep 


“1 worked 6 days, 6 hours a day, 
and made $123 selling. “Stay- 
Prest’ Trouser Press: 
4. w: Varner, lowa 
“‘Stay-Prest’’ Trouser Presser sells 
quick to every man— thousands in use, 
2 Men and women are cleaning up big 
profits with this fast se ler. Sells on 
sight. Priced low. _ Big cash 
for yon. You take orders. We oem 
Your profit in advance. Wonderful 
jew Invention, Puts perfect creases 
akes out wrinkles and baggy knees, Bay 
os less than halfaminute, Folds intomlige. 


at dr Men hee 
as king big 1 
: Wr ite ‘quick for FRE, eling wt 
* = is of money-making sell 
MSs Tue cers June (O.. E-117 G & J Bldg, Gacou 





I 
Our Customers Know 
Tires purchased from us gine real pe te 
mi 


+ and othe 
makes All used, but scientifi cally treate d by ot or Vulkote process 
own plant and should sive thousan ds « L - mee of service. @ 
befe ore these sensational tire p: ices adv 


Lowest Prices — More ae 
Tires New Tubes 


ww 
nN 
J 
w 
eee 
NNN 


Pawun’ 
nore 

woucwe 

Bewwww 
Awewne 
Mu MM 
AVadsdsa 


ABSOLUTELY NO RISK 
et dint a acy wi, 
SPECIAL Hicks TO DEALERS. Rush Your Order I 
a VICTORY TIRE CO., 2131 S. Wabash Avenue 
Dept. 100 


a i 
i Terreereoeeee.est ett 
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STUDEBAKE 
She Insured Watch, 


The balance {n easy monthly payments 
ONLY $1.00! buys a Studebaker, the lifetime watch 
irom the factory at lowest factory prices. 
‘ewels, 8 Adjustments including heat, cold 
6 positions, A supreme Watch value 
showing 60 newest, thin-model designs. 


Chain FREE $2¢-'*'| WRITE Sbexer F 


hile offer lasts. Get] of A atch Styles 
eteifal ‘style book in colors ond Gite ing $1.00 down 
i ol 


STUDEBAKER WATCH CO., Dept. X-30 South Bend, Indiana 


Canadian Address: Windser, Ontario 


BLACKHEADS-ECZEMA 
PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be wry. Cleared of 
Pimples, Blackheads, Acne Eruptions on 
the face or body, Barbers Itch, Eczema, 
Enlarged Pores and Oily or Shiny Skin. 
E Write today for my FREE BOOKLET, 

“A CrLeaR-Tone Sxkin,”’ tellin~ how 1 

cured myself after being afflicted 15 years. 

$1000 Cash says | can clear your skin of the above biemishes. 


ES.GIVENS, 113 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


fom! TRADE 


Noschooling required. We teach by practical shop methods with 
wos onequipment. Notext-books. Thousands of trained auto 
mechanics wanted, I pay your Railroad Fare myself. 

* ¢ all you need, Course includes 
. Weeks Training autos, tractors, gas engines, bat- 
Be eanee, management, salesmanship, ete. Write quick for 

ree Auto Book and 

WECIAL Tuition OFFER Earn $75 Weekly 
McSWEENY Auto, Tractor & Electrical SCHOOL 


Mh & Walnut Sts. | Dept. 490_ Cincinnatl, Ohio 











> FREE Book on 


i) 


f~» Deafness 
f 


« , Write today for 168 page FREE book 
a giving fullparticularsandtestimonials 
fromhundreds of grateful users whose 
A. hearing has been restored by use of our 
PUR *littiewfreiess phones for theears.”” 
Wilson Common-Sense Ear Drums 
require no medicine but effectively replace what is 
lacking or defective in the natural ear drums. They 
are simple devices, which the wearer easily fits into the 
ears where they are invisible. Soft, safe and comfortable. 
WILSON EAR DRUM CO., Incorporated 
196 Todd Building LOUISVILLE, KY. 


e AGENTS & 
Tire wanrro f 


MILE ! 
15,000 Mites cuaRaNtEED 


in America. Shipped! 
big n ey al 
Sa 


prepaid on approval. Make \ 
lor part time No capital or ex- 


( 


sections furnished. 

RES FREE? $222",0i39 
name today 
30 : have 
r FER Whole- 
Write nearest address. 

UBBER CO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


mention this magazine 





the materials for a complete home 
direct from the manufacturer and save four 
profits, on lumber, millwork, hardware, labor. 


Living room, dining 
room, 2 bedrooms, 
kitchen, bath. 3 
other plans in cata- 
log. Very high grade 
lumber throughout. 





Living room, dining a ee 
room, kitchen, 3 bed- F ; Fi 
rooms, and bathroom, {fh |- \ 

All materials readicut, 

saving 18% on cost. 


Story and a half semi- 
bungalow, with second 
floor available for 2 bed- 
rooms. 2 floor plan ar- 
rangements. Any handy 
man can erect these houses. 





Large living room 

with circle-tread open 

stairway, dining room, 

kitchen. 3 bedrooms, 

each with closet. a = 

Bath on second floor. -_ . 
Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade interior 
woodwork, siding, flobring, windows, doors, glass, paint, 
hardware, nails, lath, roofing, with complete instructions 
and drawings. pronent paid to your station. Permanent 
Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many styles of year’ round dweil- 


ings, summer cottages and garages to choose from. Write 
t mill today for FREE Money-Savi 


THE ALADDIN CO., 84Y,ci"; 


Wlimington, North Carolina; Portiand, Oregon; Toronto, Ontario 


when answering advertisements 











Would You Dare? 


My new 64- page book, o enoay ler 
Development” is yours free. You 
can’t resist to send fur it. Ie telis how 






I gained the name o Murcle 
Builder.’" It shows over wT ull pase 
photos of myse f and many of the ene 
winning pupils | have trained 
jammed fuil from cover to cover with 
the lope on muscle get 








tiny yours absolutely free. 1 . Mer 
repeat, ““Dare you pass up my 
fe ?”'—of course you don’t. You stuf 
have everythin, gain and fille 
nothing to lose si wrote this book 
for you and nt yo a I 
copy Send today and get 
oO i don’t mean maybe wee 
it ie FRE Wr Now! . 
"lease enclose 10c toe cover ist. 
cost of wrapping and mailing). eee: 
Earle E. Liederman my 
8 
Dept. 405, 305 Broadway, New York City ys 
boc 
Es! 





Ineed YOU with 100firms 
BEGGING ME to send 
them more DRAFTSMEN. 
Many offer to take BEGINNERS, 
at $50 a WEEK. Graduates can : 
start at $90 and $100! GET BUSY! 


Drafting is the BIG field, men. Every industry you 
can name BEGINS with the draftsman. Without me 
chanical drawings—by the thousands—every shop in 
the land would be STOPPED 

In fact, it is the SERIOUS SHORTAGE of draftsmen 
that brings this offer: JZ will furnish all instruments, sup- 


AGENTS "4 : 


Looks Like $5.00 Worth $ 1: bo 
Gives You 75c Profit! 


‘YOU should see this “Super 8” Packsse 
1 rtm 







Warris in W.V a sold 800 Oe D 
arris in a. ' 
fit over $100a - 


MAKE Bia PROFITS UTS ret on 


plies, eventothe table.to those who Start now! eee eh may ‘of tak D 

PAY AS YOU GO ®"\s:-m5:' rakes Pod 
cuse that you have no ishes, Re: 

ready money for this golden opportunity. I am not so This ts TRACTIVE PRIC) 

pmterestee in cash; I want your application. I want at = . € Pr 

least 200 men to start right now. I want them ready to ts = —All Repeaters. 

recommend by Spring! We will get a flood of letters the Coin 3 


saying ‘‘send us draftsmen,” from every sort of indus- 
trial and engineering concern, and we must make good 

The first week's pay envelope of many a Dobe-trained 
draftsman has held enough to cover the entire cost of 
the course! Most students learn evenings, keeping on 


Mark 
Illustrated Circulars and UNIQUE SALES SLANE aa 
E. M. D: DAVIS COMPANY, Dept. 7941 CHICAGO, 


—~ > 














P) ae 
with their old work until ready to step into somebody's 
drafting room. The first month equips you to take on 
simple drafting jobs on the side. It helps you learn; I 
gladly permit this. 
Well-Paid Positions Every Way YouTurn -_ 
A draftsman soon forgets the days when he used to We 
wonder where to get a job. Instead, he asks‘*What line do 
of work interests me most?” And**What part of the Now you can cut your gasoline cost 
« ountey suite me be wt * Twent y,of my graduates went as low as 9c a gallon. An astound a 
to Florida this year; three are in Japan; last month one ay 
wrote me from Ceylon. And I wish we had the count of me how ee — Lebar S| 
how many Dobe draftsmen have become chiefst any car give twice its regular mile nes 
_ Positions loom up almost as soon as you are enrolled age to the gallon, Many go 37 to If 
in a Dobe class! We receive requests daily for junior miles on a gallon, ‘ 
men “tor men only partly through our course. “We'll M k 25 t ope 
take a beginner,"* some concerns write us, * ‘so long as he 3 $40 Day you 
is a Dobe-trained man and has be gun rightl’ ake 0 a you 
IT’s EASY and interesting to learn drafting. 9h You can easily make $250 to $500 a If y 
’ For dre afting isn't “‘drawing’’! You month telling your friends about ud 
don’t need any “‘talent.'’ A draftsman uses éools for this amazing new device, J. M. James made $i2in 
every line and every curve, Yor epetiie’t ake the m ene a rad ernon Gaines $94—J. W. Cronk $51 in 
crooke A Ss d s 80 asuy 3 
learned—and so interesting. For you do everything by the a A cael coat 4 enormous. i 4 
rule. So, I guarantee to make anyone a finished drafts- will send you_a sample at his ow 
man; if you can read and write, you can learn this line. risk, Write today to J. A, Stransky, £-220Stransky 
One of my students is 51 years old; another is just Building, Pukwana, South Dakota. 





seventeen, But they'll all be making a grown-up salary 
by Spring! 


WARNING! The special offer of tools is for 
® immediate action. Don't expect 
me to hold it open indefinitely. Clip the coupon now 
for free book 














1 1 Jesfn cuit 
i CHIEF DRAFTSMAN DOBE, Div. 14-35 
' 1951 Lawrence Avenue 
hicago 

' e Eactusive ee aap 

e axophone easy to play, ut! 
i Special Tool tone, perfectin scale, reliablein action | 
i Offer sihgiceof epewerse < greatentar ; 
I Send PREF Send now for details ree 
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Fall of Edward Barnard 


ATEMAN HUNTER slept badly. 

For a fortnight on the boat that 

brought him from Tahiti to San 
Francisco he had been thinking of the 
story he had to tell, and for three days 
on the train he had repeated to him- 
self the words in which he meant to tell 
it. But in a few hours now he would 
be in Chicago, and doubts assailed him. 
His conscience, always very sensitive, 
was not at ease. He was uncertain that 
he had done all that was possible ; it was 
on his honor to do much more than the 
possible, and the thought was disturbing 
that, in a matter which so nearly touched 
his own interest, he had allowed his in- 
terest to prevail over his quixotry. Self- 
sacrifice appealed so keenly to his im- 
agination that the inability to exercise it 
gave him a sense of disillusion. He was 
like the philanthropist who with altru- 


istic motives builds model dwellings for 
the poor and finds that he has made a 
lucrative investment. He cannot pre- 
vent the satisfaction he feels in the ten 
per cent which rewards the bread he 
has cast upon the waters, but he has an 
awkward feeling that it detracts some- 
what from the savor of his virtue. 
sateman Hunter knew that his heart 
was pure, but he was not quite sure how 
steadfastly, when he told her his story, 
he would endure the scrutiny of Isabel 
Longstaffe’s cool gray eyes. They were 
farseeing and wise. She measured the 
standards of others by her own meticu- 
lous uprightness, and there could be no 
greater censure than the cold silence 
with which she expressed her disap- 
proval of a conduct that did not satisfy 
her exacting code. There was no ap- 


peal from her judgment, for, having 
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made up her mind, she never changed 
it. But Bateman would not have had 
her different. He loved not only the 
beauty of her person, slim and straight, 
with the proud carriage of her head, but 
still more the beauty of her soul. With 
her truthfulness, her rigid sense of 
honor, her fearless outlook, she seemed 
to him to collect in herself all that was 
most admirable in his countrywomen. 
But he saw in her something more than 
the perfect type of the American girl; 
he felt that her exquisiteness was pecul- 
iar in a way to her environment, and he 
was assured that no city in the world 
could have produced her but Chicago. 
A pang seized him when he remem- 
bered that he must deal so bitter a blow 
to her pride, and anger flamed up in his 
heart when he thought of Edward Bar- 
nard. 

But at last the train steamed into 
Chicago, and he exulted when he saw 
the long streets of gray houses. He 
could hardly bear his impatience at the 
thought of State and Wabash, with 
their crowded pavements, their hustling 
traffic, and their noise. He was at home. 
And he was glad that he had been born 
in the most important city in the United 
States. San Francisco was provincial, 
New York was effete; the future of 
America lay in the development of its 
economic possibilities, and Chicago, by 
its position and by the energy of its 
citizens, was destined to become the real 
capital of the country. 

“T guess I shall live long enough to 
see it the biggest city in the world,” 
Bateman said to himself as he stepped 
down to the platform. 

His father had come to meet him, 
and after a hearty handshake the pair 
of them, tall, slender, and well made, 
with the sare fine, ascetic features and 
thin lips, walked out of the station. Mr. 
Hunter’s automobile was waiting for 
them and they got in. Mr. Hunter 
caught his son’s proud and happy glance 
as he looked at the street. 
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“Glad to be back, son?” he asked. mt 


“hot 


“I should just think I was,” sai¢ 
Bateman. 

His eyes devoured the restless scene, 

“I guess there’s a bit more traffic 
here than in your South Sea island,” 
laughed Mr. Hunter. “Did you like it 
there ?”’ 

“Give me Chicago, dad,” answered 
Bateman. 

“You haven’t brought Edward Bar- 
nard back with you.” 

“No.” 

“How was he?” 

Bateman was silent for a moment, and 
his handsome, sensitive face darkened, 

“I’d sooner not speak about him, dad,” 
he said at last. 

“That’s all right, my son. I guess 
your mother will be a happy woman to- 
day.” 

They passed out of the crowded 
streets in the Loop and drove along the 
lake till they came to the imposing house, 
an exact copy of a chateau on the Loire, 
which Mr. Hunter had built himself 
some years before. As soon as Bate- 
man was alone in his room he asked for 
a number on the telephone. His heart 
leaped when he heard the voice that an- 
swered him. 

“Good morning, Isabel,” he said 
gayly. 

“Good morning, Bateman.” 

“How did you recognize my voice?” 


“Tt is not so long since I heard it last. ~ 


Besides, I was expecting you.” 

“When may I see you?” 

“Unless you have anything better to 
do, perhaps you’ll dine with us to-night.” 

“You know very well that I couldn't 
possibly have anything better to do.” 

“I suppose that you're full of news?” 

He thought he detected in her voice 
a note of apprehension. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Well, you must tell me _ to-night. 
Good-by.” 

She rang off. It was characteristic 
of her that she should be able to wait 
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so many unnecessary hours to know 
what so immensely concerned her. To 
Bateman there was an admirable forti- 
tude in her restraint. 

At dinner, at which, besides himself 
and Isabel, no one was present but her 
father and mother, he watched her guide 
the conversation into the channels of an 
urbane small talk, and it occurred to him 
that in just such a manner would a 
marquise under the shadow of the guil- 
lotine toy with the affairs of a day that 
would know no morrow. Her delicate 
features, the aristocratic shortness of 
her upper lip, and her wealth of fair 
hair suggested the marquise again, and 
it must have been obvious, even if it 
were not notorious, that in her veins 
flowed the best blood in Chicago. The 
dining room was a fitting frame to her 
fragile beauty, for Isabel had caused the 
house, a replica of a palace on the Grand 
Canal at Venice, to be furnished by an 
English expert in the style of Louis 
XV; and the graceful decoration linked 
with the name of that amorous monarch 
enhanced her loveliness and at the same 
time acquired from it a more profound 
significance. For Isabel’s mind was 
richly stored, and her conversation, how- 
ever light, was never flippant. She 
spoke now of the musicale to which she 
and her mother had been in the after- 
noon, of the lectures which an English 
poet was giving at the auditorium, of 
the political situation, and of the old 
master which her father had recently 
bought for fifty thousand dollars in 
New York. It comforted Bateman to 
hear her. He felt that he was once 
more in the civilized world, at the cen- 
ter of culture and distinction; and cer- 
tain voices, troubling and yet against 
his will refusing to still their clamor, 
were at last silent in his heart. 

“Gee, but it’s good to be back in Chi- 
cago,” he said. 

At last dinner was over, and when 
they went out of the dining room Isabel 
said to her mother : 
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“I’m going to take Bateman along to 
my den. We have various things to 
talk about.” 

“Very well, my dear,” said Mrs. 
Longstaffe. “You'll find your father 
and me in the Madame du Barry room 
when you're through.” 

Isabel led the young man upstairs and 
showed him into the room of which he 
had so many charming memories. 
Though he knew it so well, he could 
not repress the exclamation of delight 
which it always wrung from him. She 
looked round with a smile. 

“I think it’s a success,” she said. 
“The main thing is that it’s right. 
There’s not even an ash tray that isn’t 
of the period.” 

“IT suppose that’s what makes it so 
wonderful. Like all you do, it’s so su- 
perlatively right.” 

They sat down in front of a log fire, 
and Isabel looked at him with calm, 
grave eyes. 

“Now what have you to say to me?” 
she asked. 

“T hardly know how to begin.” 

“Is Edward Barnard coming back?” 

_. 

There was a long silence before Bate- 
man spoke again, and with each of them 
it was filled with many thoughts. It 
was a difficult story he had to tell, for 
there were things in it which were so 
offensive to her sensitive ears that he 
could not bear to tell them, and yet in 
justice to her, no less than in justice to 
himself, he must tell her the whole truth. 

It had all begun long ago when he 
and Edward Barnard, still at college, 
had met Isabel Longstaffe at the tea 
party given to introduce her to society. 
They had both known her when she was 
a child and they long-legged boys, but 
for two years she had been in Europe 
to finish her-education, and it was with 
a surprised delight that they renewed 
acquaintance with the lovely girl who re- 
turned. Both of them fell desperately 
in love with her, but Bateman saw 
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quickly that she had eyes only for Ed- 
ward, and, devoted to his friend, he re- 
signed himself to the rdle of confidant. 
He passed bitter moments, but he could 
not deny that Edward was worthy of 
his good fortune, and, anxious that 
nothing should impair the friendship he 
so greatly valued, he took care never by 
a hint to disclose his own feelings. In 
six months the young couple were en- 
gaged. But they were very young, and 
Isabel’s father decided that they should 
not marry at least till Edward gradu- 
ated. They had to wait a year. Bate- 
man remembered the winter at the end 
of which Isabel and Edward were to be 
married, a winter of dances and theater 
parties and of informal gayeties at 
which he, the constant third, was always 
He loved her no less because 
she would shortly be his friend’s wife; 
her smile, a gay word she flung him, 
the confidence of her affection, never 
ceased to delight him; and he congratu- 
lated himself, somewhat complacently, 
because he did not envy them their hap- 
piness. Then an accident happened. A 
great bank failed, there was a panic on 
the exchange, and Edward Barnard’s fa- 
ther found himself a ruined man. He 
came home one night, told his wife that 
he was penniless, and after dinner, go- 
ing into his study, shot himself. 

A week later Edward Barnard, with 
a tired, white face, went to Isabel and 
asked her to release him. Her only an- 
swer was to throw her arms round his 
neck and burst into tears. 

“Don’t make it harder for me, sweet,” 
he said. 

“Do you think I can let you go now? 
I love you.” 

“How can I ask you to marry me? 
The whole thing’s hopeless. Your fa- 
ther would never let you. I haven’t a 
cent.” 

“What do I care? I love you.” 

He told her his plans. He had to 
earn money at once, and George Braun- 
schmidt, an old friend of his family, had 
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offered to take him into his own } cis 
ness. He was a South Sea 


and he had agencies in many of hel 


» 


islands of the Pacific. He had 

gested that Edward should go to Tahiti 
for a year or two, where, under the 
best of his managers, he could learn the 
details of that varied trade, and at the 
end of that time he promised the young 
man a position in Chicago. It was q 


wonderful opportunity, and when he had _ 


finished his explanations Isabel was 
once more all smiles. 

“You foolish boy, why have you been 
trying to make me miserable ?” 

His face lit up at her words and his 
eyes flashed. 

“Isabel, you don’t mean to say you'll 
wait for me?” 

“Don’t you think you’re worth it?” 
she smiled. 

“Ah, don’t laugh at me now. I be 
seech you to be serious. It may be for 
two years.” 

“Have no fear. I love you, Edward. 
When you come back I will marry you.” 

Edward’s employer was a man who 
did not like delay, and he had told him 
that if he took the post he offered he 
must sail that day week from San Fran- 
cisco. Edward spent his last evening 
with Isabel. It was after dinner that 
Mr. Longstaffe, saying he wanted a 
word with Edward, took him into the 
smoking room. Mr. Longstaffe had ac- 
cepted good-naturedly the arrangement 
which his daughter had told him of, and 
Edward could not imagine what myste- 
rious communication he had now to 
make. He was not a little perplexed to 
see that his host was embarrassed. He 
faltered. He talked of trivial things. 
At last he blurted it out. 

“I guess you've heard of Arnold 
Jackson,” he said, looking at Edward 
with a frown. 

Edward hesitated. His natural truth- 
fulness obliged him to admit a knowl 
edge he would gladly have been able to 
deny. 
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“Yes, I have. But it’s a long time 
ago. I guess I didn’t pay very much 
attention.” 

“There are not many people in Chi- 
cago who haven’t heard of Arnold 
Jackson,” said Mr. Longstaffe bitterly, 
“and if there are they’ll have no diffi- 
culty in finding some one who'll be glad 
to tell them. Did you know he was 
Mrs. Longstaffe’s brother ?” 

“Yes, I knew that.” 

“Of course we’ve had no communi- 
cation with him for many years. He 
left the country as soon as he was able 
to, and I guess the country wasn’t sorry 
to see the last of him. We understand 
he lives in Tahiti. My advice to you 
is to give him a wide berth, but, if you 
do hear anything about him, Mrs. Long- 
staffe and I would be very glad if you’d 
let us know,” 

“Sure.” 

“That was all I wanted to say to you. 
Now I dare say you'd like to join the 
ladies.” 

There are few families that have not 
among their methbers one whom, if 
their neighbors permitted, they would 
willingly forget, and they are fortunate 
when the lapse of a generation or two 
has invested his vagaries with a.roman- 
tic glamour. But when he is actually 
alive, if his peculiarities are not of the 
kind that can be condoned by the 
phrase, “he is nobody’s enemy but his 
own,” a safe one when the culprit has 
no worse to answer for than alcohol- 
ism or wandering affections, the only 
possible course is silence. And it was 
this which the Longstaffes had adopted 
toward Arnold Jackson. They never 
talked of him. They would not even 
pass through the street in which he had 
lived. Too kind to make his wife and 
children suffer for his misdeeds, they 
had supported them for years, but on 
the understanding that they should live 
in Europe. They did everything they 
could to blot out all recollection of Ar- 
nold Jackson and yet were conscious 


that the story was as fresh in the puB- 
lic mind as when first the scandal burst 
upon a gaping world. Arnold Jacksoti 
was as black a sheep as any family 
could suffer from. A wealthy banker, 
prominent in his church, a philanthfo- 
pist, a man respected by all, not only for 
his connections—in his veins ran’ the 
blue blood of Chicago—but also for ‘this 
upright character, he was arrested one 
day on a charge of fraud; and the dis- 
honesty which the trial brought to light 
was not of the sort which could be ex- 
plained by a sudden temptation; it was 
deliberate and systematic. Arnold 
Jackson was a rogue. When he was 
sent to the penitentiary for seven years 
there were few who did not think he 
had escaped lightly. 

When at the end of this last evening 
the lovers separated it was with many 
protestations of devotion. Isabel, all 
tears, was consoled a little by her cer- 
tainty of Edward’s passionate love. It 
was a strange feeling that she had. It 
made her wretched to part from him, 
and yet she was happy because he 
adored her. 

This was more than two years ago. 

He had written to her by every mail 
since then, twenty-four letters in all, for 
the mail went but once a month, and his 
letters had been all that a lover’s let- 
ters should be. They were intimate and 
charming, humorous sometimes, espe- 
cially of late, and tender. At first they 
suggested that he was homesick, they 
were full of his desire to get back to 
Chicago and Isabel; and, a little anx- 
iously, she wrote, begging him to per- 
severe, 

But presently he seemed to settle 
down, and it made Isabel very happy to 
observe his growing enthusiasm to in- 
troduce American methods into that for- 
gotten corner of the world. But she 
knew him, and at the end of the year, 
which was the shortest time he could 
possibly stay in Tahiti, she expected to 
have to use all her influence to dissuade 
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him from coming home. It was much 
better that he should learn the business 
thofoughly, and if they had been able 
to wait a year there seemed no reason 
why they should not wait another. She 
talked it over with Bateman Hunter, 
always the most generous of friends— 
during those first few days after Ed- 
ward went she did not know what she 
would have done without him—and they 
decided that Edward’s future must stand 
before everything. It was with relief 
that she found, as the time passed, that 
he made no suggestion of returning. 

“He’s splendid, isn’t he?” she ex- 
claimed to Bateman. 

“He’s white, through and through.” 

“Reading between the lines of his let- 
ter, I know he hates it over there, but 
he’s sticking it out because——” 

She blushed a little, and Bateman, 
with the grave smile which was so at- 
tractive in him, finished the sentence for 
her. 

“Because he loves you.” 

“It makes me feel so humble,” she 
said. 

“You’re wonderful, 
perfectly wonderful.” 

But the second year passed, and ev- 
ery month Isabel continued to receive a 
letter from Edward, and presently it be- 
gan to seem a little strange that he did 
not speak of coming back. He wrote 
as though he were settled definitely in 
Tahiti, and what was more, comfortably 
settled. She was surprised. Then she 
read his letters again, all of them, sev- 
eral times; and now, reading between 
the lines indeed, she was puzzled to no- 
tice a change which had escaped her. 
The later letters were as tender and as 
delightful as the first, but the tone was 
different. She was vaguely suspicious 
of their humor; she had the instinctive 
mistrust of her sex for that unaccount- 
able quality, and she discerned in them 
now a flippancy which perplexed her. 
She was not quite certain that the Ed- 
ward who wrote to her now was the 
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same Edward that she had known. One . 


ml 


afternoon, the day after a mail had ar- 
rived from Tahiti, when she was driy- 
ing with Batemari he said to her: 

“Did Edward tell you when he was 
sailing ?” 

“No, he didn’t mention it. I thought 
he might have said something to you 
about it.” 

“Not a word.” 

“You know what Edward is,” she 
laughed in reply; “he has no sense of 
time. If it occurs to you next time you 
write, you might ask him when he’s 
thinking of coming.” 

Her manner was so unconcerned that 
only Bateman’s acute sensitiveness could 
have discerned in her request a very 
urgent desire. He laughed lightly. 

“Yes. I'll ask him. I can’t imagine 
what he’s thinking about.” 

A few days later, meeting him again, 
she noticed that something troubled him. 
They had been much together since Ed- 
ward left Chcago; they were both de- 
voted to him, and each in his desire to 
talk of the absent one found a willing 
listener ; the consequence was that Isa- 
bel knew every expression of Bateman’s 
face, and his denials now were useless 
against her keen instinct. Something 
told her that his harassed look had to 
do with Edward, and she did not rest 
till she had made him confess. 

“The fact is,” he said at last, “I 
heard in a roundabout way that Edward 
was no longer working for Braun- 
schmidt & Co., and yesterday I took the 
opportunity to ask Mr. Braunschmidt 
himself.” 

“Well?” 

“Edward left his employment with 
them nearly a year ago.” 

“How strange he should have said 
nothing about it!” 

3ateman hesitated, but he had gone 
so far now that he was obliged to tell 
the rest. It made him feel dreadfully 
embarrassed. 
“He was fired.” 
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“In Heaven's name what for?” 

“Tt appears they warned him once or 
twice, and at last they told him to get 
out. They say he was lazy and incom- 

ent.” 

“Edward ?” 

They were silent for a while, and 
then he saw that Isabel was crying. In- 
stinctively he seized her hand. 

“Oh, my dear, don’t—<don’t!” he said. 
“I can’t bear to see it.” 

She was so unstrung that she let her 
hand rest in his. He tried to console 
her. 

“It's incomprehensible, isn’t it? It’s 
so unlike Edward. I can’t help feeling 
there must be some mistake.” 

She did not say anything for a while, 
and when she spoke it was hesitatingly. 

“Has it struck you that there was 
anything queer in his fetters lately?” she 
asked, looking away, her eyes all bright 
with tears. 

He did not quite know how to an- 
swer. 

“I have noticed a change in them,” 
he admitted. “He seems to have lost 
that high seriousness which I admired 
so much in him, One would almost 
think that the things that matter—well, 
don’t matter.” 

Isabel did not reply. She was vaguely 
uneasy. 

“Perhaps in his answer to your letter 
he'll say when he’s coming home. All 
we can do is to wait for that.” 

Another letter came from Edward 
for each of them, and still he made no 
mention of his return; but when he 
wrote he could not have received Bate- 
man’s inquiry. The next mail would 
bring them an answer to that. The 
next mail came, and Bateman brought 
Isabel the letter he had just received; 
but the first glance of his face was 
enough to tell her that he was discon- 
certed. She read it through carefully 
and then, with slightly tightened lips, 
tead it again. 
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“It’s a very strange letter,” she said, 


“I don’t quite understand it.” tt 
“One might almost think that he waq 
joshing me,”’ said Bateman, flushing. 


“It reads like that, but it must be un-;/ 
That’s so unlike Edward.”*4); 


intentional. 
“He says nothing about coming back.’? 
“If { weren’t so confident of his love 


[ should think—I hardly know what ks 


should think.” 

It was then that 
broached the scheme which during the 
afternoon had formed itself in his brain; 
The firm, founded by his father, in 
which he was now a partner, a firm 
which manufactured all manner of mo- 
tor vehicles, was about to establish 
agencies in Honolulu, Sidney, and Well- 
ington; and Bateman proposed that 
himself should go, instead of the man- 
ager who had been suggested. He could 
return by Tahiti; in fact, traveling from 
Wellington, it was inevitable to do so; 
and he could see Edward. 

“There’s some mystery, and I’m go- 
ing to clear it up. That’s the only way 
to do it.” 

“Oh, Bateman, how can you be so 
good and kind?” she exclaimed. 

“You know there’s nothing in the 
world I want more than your happiness, 
Isabel.’’ 

She looked at him and she gave him 
her hands, 

“You're wonderful, Bateman. I 
didn’t know there was any one in the 
world like you. How can I ever thank 
you?” 

“T don’t want your thanks. 
want to be allowed to help you.” 

She dropped her eyes and flushed a 
little. She was so used to him that she 
had forgotten how handsome he was. 
He was as tall as Edward and as well 
made, but he was dark and pale of face, 
while Edward was ruddy. Of course 
she knew he loved her. It touched her. 


I only 


She felt very tenderly toward him. 
It was from this journey that Bate- 
man Hunter was now returned. 


Bateman had- r 
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‘ The business part of it took him 
somewhat longer than he expected, and 
he had much time to think of his two 
friends, He had come to the conclu- 
sion that it could be nothing serious that 
prevented Edward from coming home, a 
pride, perhaps, which made him deter- 
mined to make good before he claimed 
the bride he adored; but it was a pride 
that must be reasoned with. Isabel was 
unhappy. Edward must come back to 
Chicago with him and marry her at 
once. A position could be found for 
him in the works of the Hunter Motor 
Traction & Automobile Co. Bateman, 
with a bleeding heart, exulted at the 
prospect of giving happiness to the two 
persons he loved best in the world at 
the cost of his own. He would never 
marry. He would be godfather to the 
children of Edward and Isabel, and 
many years later, when they were both 
dead, he would tell Isabel’s daughter 
how, long, long ago, he had loved her 
mother. Bateman’s eyes were veiled 
with tears when he pictured this scene 
to himself. 

Meaning to take Edward by surprise, 
he had not cabled to announce his ar- 
rival, and when at last he landed at 
Tahiti he allowed a youth, who said he 
was the son of the house, to lead him 
to the Hotel de la Fleur. He chuckled 
when he thought of his friend’s amaze- 
ment on seeing him, the most unexpected 
of visitors, walk into his office. 

“By the way,” he asked, as they went 
along, “can you tell me where I shall 
find Mr. Edward Barnard?” 

“Barnard?” said the youth. “I seem 
to know the name.” 

“He’s an American. A tall fellow 
with light-brown hair and blue eyes. 
He’s been here over two years.” 

“Of course. Now I know who you 
mean. You mean Mr. Jackson’s 
nephew.” 

“Whose nephew ?” 

“Mr. Arnold Jackson.” 

“I don’t think we’re speaking of the 
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same person,” 
frigidly. 

He was startled. It was queer that 
Arnold Jackson, known apparently to all 
and sundry, should live here under the 
disgraceful name in which he had been 
convicted. But Bateman could not im 
agine who it was that he passed off 
as his nephew. Mrs. Longstaffe was 
his only sister and he had never had a 
brother. The young man by his side 
talked volubly in an English that had 
something in it of the intonation of a 
foreign tongue, and Bateman, with a 
sidelong glance, saw, what he had not 
noticed before, that there was in him a 
good deal of native blood. A touch of 
hauteur involuntarily entered into his 
manner. They reached the hotel, 
When he had arranged about his room 
Bateman asked to be directed to the 
premises of Braunschmidt & Co. They 
were on the front, facing the lagoon, 
and, glad to feel the solid earth under 
his feet after eight days at sea, he saun- 
tered down the sunny road to the wa- 
ter’s edge. Having found the place he 
sought, Bateman sent in his card to the 
manager and was led through a lofty, 
barnlike room, half store and half ware- 
house, to an office in which sat a stout, 
spectacled, bald-headed man. ; 

“Can you tell me where I shall find 
Mr. Edward Barnard? I understand he 
was in this office for some time.” 

“That is so. I don’t know just where 
he is.” 

“But I thought he came here with a 
particular recommendation from Mr, 
Braunschmidt. I know Mr. Braun- 
schmidt very well.” 

The fat man looked at Bateman with 
shrewd, suspicious eyes. He called to 
one of the boys in the warehouse. 

“Say, Henry, where’s Barnard now, 
d’you know?” 

“He’s working at 


answered Bateman — a 


Cameron’s, I 


think,’”’ came the answer from some one 
who did not trouble to move. 
The fat man nodded. 
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“If you turn to your left when you 
get out of here you'll come to Camer- 
on’s in about three minutes.” 

Bateman hesitated. 

“T think I should tell you that Ed- 
ward Barnard is my greatest friend. I 
was very much surprised when I heard 
he'd left Braunschmidt & Co.” 

The fat man’s eyes contracted till 
they seemed like pin points, and their 
scrutiny made Bateman so uncomfort- 
able that he felt himself blushing. 

“I guess Braunschmidt & Co. and 
Edward Barnard didn’t see eye to eye 
on certain matters,” he replied. 

Bateman did not quite like the fel- 
low’s manner, so he got up, not with- 
out dignity, and, with an apology for 
troubling him, bade him good day. He 
left the place with a singular feeling that 
the man he had just interviewed had 
much to tell him, but no intention of 
telling it. He walked in the direction 
indicated and soon found himself at 
Cameron’s. It was a trader’s store, 
such as he had passed half a dozen of 
on his way, and~when he entered the 
first person he saw, in his shirt sleeves, 
measuring out a length of trade cotton, 
was Edward. It gave- him a start to 
see him engaged in so humble an occu- 
pation. But he had scarcely appeared 
when Edward, looking up, caught sight 
of him, and gave a joyful cry of sur- 
prise. 

“Bateman! Who ever thought of see- 
ing you here?” 

He stretched his arm across the 
counter and wrung Bateman’s hand. 
There was no self-consciousness in his 
manner, and the embarrassment was all 
on Bateman’s side. 

“Just wait till I’ve wrapped this 
package.” 

With perfect assurance he ran his 
scissors across the stuff, folded it, made 
it into a parcel, and handed it to the 
dark-skinned customer. 
“Pay at the desk, please.” 
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Then, smiling, with bright eyes, he 
turned to Bateman. 

“How did you show up here? Gee, 
I am delighted to see you. Sit down, 
old man. Make yourself at home.” 

“We can’t talk here. Come along to 
my hotel. I suppose you can get away ?” 

This he added with some apprehen- 
sion. 

“Of course I can get away. We're 
not so businesslike as all that in Tahiti.” 
He called out to a Chinese who was 
standing behind the opposite counter. 
“Ah-Ling, when the boss comes, tell him 
a friend of mine’s just arrived from 
America and I’ve gone out to have a 
drain with him.” 

“All light,” said the Chinese, with a 
grin. 

Edward slipped on a coat and, put- 
ting on his hat, accompanied Bateman 
out of the store. Bateman attempted 
to put the matter facetiously. 

“I didn’t expect to find you selling 
three and a half yards of rotten cotton 
to a greasy nigger,” he laughed. 

“Braunschmidt fired me, you know, 
and I thought that would do as well as 
anything else.”’ 

Edward’s candor seemed to Bateman 
very surprising, but he thought it in- 
discreet to pursue the subject. 

“I guess you won't make a fortune 
where you are,” he answered somewhat 
dryly, 

“T guess not. But I earn enough to 
keep body and soul together, and I’m 
quite satisfied with that.” 

“You wouldn’t have been two years 
ago.” 

“We grow wiser as we grow older,” 
retorted Edward gayly. 

Bateman took a glance at him. Ed- 
ward was dressed in a suit of shabby 
white ducks, none too clean, and a large 
straw hat of native make. He was thin- 
ner than he had been, deeply burned 
by the sun, and he was certainly better 
looking than ever. But there was some. 
thing in his appearance that discon- 
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certed Bateman. He walked with a new 
jauntiness; there was a carelessness in 
his demeanor, a gayety about nothing in 
particular, which Bateman could not pre- 
cisely blame, but which exceedingly puz- 
zled him. 

“T’m blessed if I can see what he’s 
got to be so darned cheerful about,” he 
said to himself. 

They arrived at the hotel and sat on 
the terrace. A Chinese boy brought 
them cocktails. Edward was most anx- 
ious to hear all the news of Chicago and 
bombarded his friend with eager ques- 
tions. His interest was natural and sin- 
cere. But the odd thing was that it 
seemed equally divided among a multi- 
tude of subjects. He was as eager to 
know how Bateman’s father was as 
what Isabel was doing. He talked of 
her without a shade of embarrassment, 
but she might just as well have been 
his sister as his promised wife; and be- 
fore Bateman had done analyzing the 
exact meaning of Edward’s remarks he 
found that the conversation had drifted 
to his own work and the buildings his 
father had lately erected. He was de- 
termined to bring the conversation back 
to Isabel and was looking for the occa- 
sion when he saw Edward wave his 
hand cordially. A man was advancing 
toward them on the terrace, but Bate- 
man’s back was turned to him and he 
could not see him. 

“Come and sit down,” said Edward 
gayly. 

The newcomer approached. He was 
a very tall, thin man, in white ducks, 
with a fine head of curly white hair. 
His face was thin, too, long, with a 
large, hooked nose and beautiful, ex- 
pressive mouth. 

“This is my old friend, Bateman 
Hunter. I’ve told you about him,” said 
Edward, his constant smile breaking on 
his lips. 

“I’m pleased to meet you, Mr. 
Hunter. I used to know your father.” 
The stranger held out his hand and 





took the young man’s in a stron 


friendly grasp. It was not till then that 
Edward mentioned the other’s name. 

“Mr. Arnold Jackson.” 

Bateman turned white and he felt his 
hands grow cold. This was the forger, 
the convict ; this was Isabel’s uncle. He 
did not know what to say. He tried to 
conceal his confusion. Arnold Jackson 
looked at him with twinkling eyes. 

“I dare say my name is familiar to 
you.” 

Bateman did not know whether to say 
yes or no, and what made it more awk- 
ward was that both Jackson and Ed- 
ward seemed to be amused. It was bad 
enough to have forced on him the ac- 
quaintance of the one man on the island 
he would rather have avoided, but worse 
to discern that he was being made a fool 
of, Perhaps, however, he had reached 
this conclusion too quickly, for Jackson, 
without a pause, added: 

“I understand you’re very friendly 
with the Longstaffes. Mary Longstaffe 
is my sister.” 

Now Bateman asked himself if Ar- 
nold Jackson could think him ignorant 
of the most terrible scandal that Chi- 
cago had ever known. But Jackson put 
his hand on Edward’s shoulder. 

“I can’t sit down, Teddie,” he said. 
“T’m busy. But you two boys had bet- 
ter come up and dine to-night.” 

“That'll be fine,” said Edward. 

“It’s very kind of you, Mr. Jackson,” 
said Bateman frigidly, “but I’m here for 
so short a time; my boat sails to-mor- 
row, you know; I think if you’ll forgive 
me, I won’t come.” 

“Oh, nonsense! I'll give you a native 
dinner. My wife’s a wonderful cook. 
Teddie will show you the way. Come 
early so as to see the sunset. I can give 
you both a shake-down if you like.” 

“Of course we'll come,” said Ed- 
ward. “There’s always the devil of a 
row in the hotel on the night a boat 
arrives, and we can have a good yarn 
up at the bungalow.” 
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“T can’t let you off, Mr. Hunter,” 
Jackson continued with the utmost cor- 
diality. “I want to hear all about Chi- 
cago and Mary.” 

He nodded and walked away before 
Bateman could say another word. 

“We don’t take refusals in Tahiti,” 
laughed Edward. “Besides, you'll get 
the best dinner on the island.” 

“What did he mean by saying his wife 
was a good cook? I happen to know 
his wife’s in Geneva.” 

“That’s a long way off for a wife, 
isn't it?’ said Edward. “And it’s a 
long time since he saw her. I guess 
it’s another wife he’s talking about.” 

For some time Bateman was silent. 
His face was set in grave lines. But, 
looking up, he caught the amused look 
in Edward’s eyes, and he flushed darkly. 

“Arnold Jackson is a _ despicable 
rogue,” he said. 

“I greatly fear he is,’ 
ward, smiling. 

“IT don’t see how any decent man can 
have anything to do with him.” 

“Perhaps I’m not a decent man.” 

“Do you see much of him, Edward?” 

“Yes, quite a lot. He’s adopted me 
as his nephew.” 

Bateman leaned forward and fixed 
Edward with his searching eyes. 

“Do you like him?” 

“Very much.” 

“But don’t you know, doesn’t every 
one here know, that he’s a forger and 
that he’s been a convict? He ought to 
be hounded out of civilized society.” 

Edward watched a ring cf smoke that 
floated from his cigar into the still, 
scented air. 

“I suppose he is a pretty unmitigated 
rascal,” he said at last. “And I can’t 
flatter myself that any repentance for 
his misdeeds offers one an excuse for 
condoning them. He was a swindler 
and a hypocrite. You can’t get away 
from it. I never met a more agreeable 
companion. He’s taught me everything 
I know.” 


’ 


answered Ed- 
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“What has he taught you?” cried 
Bateman in amazement. 

“How to live.” 

Bateman broke into ironical laughter. 

“A fine master! Is it owing to his 
lessons that you lost the chance of mak- 
ing a fortune and earn your living now 
by serving behind a counter in a ten- 
cent store?” 

“He has a wonderful personality,” 
said Edward, smiling good-naturedly. 
“Perhaps you'll see what I mean to- 
night.” 

“I’m not going to dine with him, if 
that’s what you mean. Nothing would 
induce me to set foot within that man’s 
house.” 

“Come to oblige me, Bateman. We’ve 
been friends for so many years, you 
won't refuse me a favor when I ask it.” 

Edward’s tone had in it a quality new 
to Bateman. Its gentleness was singu- 
larly persuasive. 

“If you put it like that, Edward, I’m 
bound to come,” he smiled. 

Bateman reflected, moreover, that it 
would be as well to learn what he could 
about Arnold Jackson. It was plain that 
he had a great ascendancy over Edward, 
and if it was to be combated it was nec- 
essary to discover in what exactly it 
consisted. The more he talked with 
Edward the more conscious he became 
that a change had taken place in him. 
He had an instinct that it behooved him 
to walk warily. 

At last Edward said he must get back 
to his work and proposed that he should 
fetch Bateman at five so that they could 
drive out together to Arnold Jackson’s 
house. 

“By the way, I rather thought you’d 
be living at this hotel,” said Bateman, 
as he strolled out of the garden with 
Edward. “I understand it’s the only 
decent one here.” 

“Not I,” laughed Edward. “It’s a 
deal too grand for me. I rent a room 
just outside the town. It’s cheap and 
clean.” 
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12 
“If I remember right, those weren't 
the points that seemed most important 
to you when you lived in Chicago.” 

“Chicago !” 

“I don’t know what you mean by 
that, Edward. It’s the greatest city in 
the world.” 

“T know,” said Edward. 

Bateman glanced at him quickly, but 
his face was inscrutable. 

“When are you coming back to it?” 

“I often wonder,” smiled Edward. 

This answer, and the manner of it, 
staggered Bateman, but before he could 
ask for an explanation Edward waved 
to a half-caste who was driving a pass- 
ing motor. 

“Give us a ride down, Charlie,” he 
said. 

He nodded to Bateman and ran after 
the machine that had pulled up a few 
yards in front. Bateman was left to 


piece together a mass of perplexing im- 
pressions. 


Edward called for him in a rickety 
trap drawn by an old mare, and they 
drove along a road that ran by the sea. 
On each side of it were plantations, co- 
conut and vanilla; and now and then 
they saw a great mango, its fruit yellow 
and red and purple among the massy 
green of the leaves; now and then they 
had a glimpse of the lagoon, smooth and 
blue, with here and there a tiny islet 
graceful with tall palms. Arnold Jack- 
son’s house stood on a little hill and only 
a path led to it, so they unharnessed the 
mare and tied her to a tree, leaving the 
trap by the side of the road. To Bate- 
man it seemed a happy-go-lucky way of 
doing things. But when they went up 
to the house they were met by a tall, 
handsome native woman, no longer 
young, with whom Edward cordially 
shook hands. He introduced Bateman 
to her. 

“This is my friend, Mr. Hunter. 
We're going to dine with you, Lavina.” 
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“All right,” she said, with a ¢ 
smile. “Arnold ain’t back yet.” 

“We'll go down and bathe. Let ig 
have a couple of pareos.” 

The woman nodded and went into the 
house. 

“Who is that?” asked Bateman. 

“Oh, that’s Lavina. She’s Arnold's 
wife.” 

Bateman tightened his lips, but said 
nothing. In a moment the woman re 
turned with a bundle, which she gave 
to Edward; and the two men, scram. 
bling down a steep path, made their way 
to a grove of coconut*trees on the beach, 
They undressed, and Edward showed 
his friend how to make the strip of red 
trade cotton which is called a pareo into 
a very neat pair of bathing drawers, 
Soon they were splashing in the warm, 
shallow water. Edward was in great 
spirits. He laughed and shouted and 
sang. He might have been fifteen. 
Bateman had never seen him so gay, and 
afterward, when they lay on the beach, 
smoking cigarettes, in the limpid air, 
there was such an irresistible light-heart- 
edness in him that Bateman was taken 
aback. 

“You seem to find life mighty pleas- 
ant,” said he. 

“T do.” 

They heard a soft movement and, 
looking round, saw that Arnold Jack- 
son was coming toward them. 

“I thought I’d come down and fetch 
you two boys back,” he said. “Did you 
enjoy your bath, Mr. Hunter?” 

“Very much,” said Bateman. 

Arnold Jackson, no longer in spruce 
ducks, wore nothing but a pareo round 
his loins and walked barefoot. His 
body was deeply browned by the sun. 
With his long, curling white hair and 
his ascetic face he made a fantastic fig- 
ure in the native dress, but he bore him- 
self without a trace of self-conscious- 
ness, 

“If you’re ready we'll go right up,” 
said Jackson. 
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“I'l just put on my clothes,” said 
Bateman. 

“Why, Teddie, didn’t you bring a 
pareo for your friend?” 

“I guess he’d rather wear clothes,” 
smiled Edward. 

“I certainly would,” answered Bate- 
man grimly, as he saw Edward gird him- 
self in the loincloth and stand ready to 
start before he himself had got his 
shirt on. 

“Won't you find it rough walking 
without your shoes?” he asked Edward. 
“It struck me the path was a trifle 
rocky.” 

“Oh, I’m used to it.” 

“It’s a comfort to get into a pareo 
when one gets back from town,” said 
Jackson. “If you were going to stay 
here I should strongly recommend you 
to adopt it. It’s one of the most sensi- 
ble costumes I have ever come across. 
It’s cool, convenient, and inexpensive.” 

They walked up to the house, and 
Jackson took them into a large room, 
with whitewashed walls and an open 
ceiling, in which a table was laid for 
dinner. Bateman noticed that it was 
set for five. 

“Eva, come and show yourself to 
Teddie’s friend, and then shake us a 
cocktail,” called Jackson. 

Then he led Bateman to a long, low 
window. 

“Look at that,” he said, with a dra- 
matic gesture. “Look well.” 

Below them coconut trees tumbled 
down steeply to the lagoon, and the la- 
goon in the evening light had the color, 
tender and varied, of a dove’s breast. 
On a creek, at a little distance, were 
the clustered huts of a native village, 
and toward the reef was a canoe, 
sharply silhouetted, in which were a 
couple of natives fishing. Then, be- 
yond, you saw the vast calmness of the 
Pacific and twenty miles away, airy and 
unsubstantial, like the fabric of a poet’s 
fancy, the unimaginable beauty of the 
island which is called Murea. It was 


all so lovely that Bateman stped 
abashed. rr 

“T’ve never seen anything like it,” he 
said at last. 

Arnold Jackson stood staring in front 
of him, and in his eyes was a dreamy 
softness. His thin, thoughtful face was 
very grave. Bateman, glancing at it, 
was once more conscious of its intense 
spirituality. 

“Beauty,” murmured Arnold Jackson, 
“You seldom see beauty face to face. 
Look at it well, Mr. Hunter, for what 
you see now you will never see again, 
since the moment is transitory, but it 
will be an imperishable memory in your 
heart. You touch eternity.” 

His voice was deep and resonant. He 
seemed to breathe forth the purest ideal- 
ism, and Bateman had to urge himself 
to remember that the man who spoke 
was a criminal and a cruel cheat. But 
Edward, as though he heard a sound, 
turned round quickly. 

“Here is my daughter, Mr. Hunter.” 

Bateman shook hands with her. She 
had dark, splendid eyes and a red mouth 
tremulous with laughter; but her skin 
was brown, and her curling hair, rip- 
pling down her shoulders, was coal 
black. She wore but one garment, a 
Mother Hubbard of pink cotton, her 
feet were bare, and she was crowned 
with a wreath of white, scented flow- 
ers. She was a lovely creature. She 
was like a goddess of the Polynesian 
spring. 

She was a little shy, but not more 
shy than Bateman, to whom the whole 
situation was highly embarrassing, and 
it did not put him at his ease to see this 
sylphlike thing take a shaker and with 
a practiced hand mix three cocktails. 

“Let us have a kick itt them, child,” 
said Jackson. 

She poured them out and, smiling de- 
lightfully, handed one to each of the 
men. Bateman flattered himself on his 
skill in the subtle art of shaking cock- 
tails, and he was not a little astonished, 
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on tasting this one, to find that it was 
excellent. Jackson laughed proudly 
when he saw his guest’s involuntary 
look of appreciation. 

“Not bad, is it? I taught the child 
myself, and in the old days in Chicago 
I considered that there wasn’t a bar- 
tender in the city that could hold a can- 
dle to me. When I had nothing better 
to do in the penitentiary I used to amuse 
myself by thinking out new cocktails, 
but when you come down to brass tacks 
there’s nothing to beat a dry Martini.” 

Bateman felt as though some one had 
given him a violent blow on the funny 
bone, and he was conscious that he 
turned red and then white. But before 
he could think of anything to say a na- 
tive boy brought in a great bowl of soup 
and the whole party sat down to din- 
ner. Arnold Jackson’s remark seemed 
to have aroused in him a train of rec- 
ollections, for he began to talk of his 
prison days. He talked quite naturally, 
without malice, as though he were re- 
lating his experiences at a foreign uni- 
versity. He addressed himself to Bate- 
man, and Bateman was confused and 
then confounded. He saw Edward’s 
eyes fixed on him and there was in them 
a flicker of amusement. He blushed 
scarlet, for it struck him that Jackson 
was making a fool of him, and then, 
because he felt absurd—and knew there 
was no reason why he should—he grew 
angry. Arnold Jackson was impudent 
—there was no other word for it—and 
his callousness, whether assumed or not, 
was outrageous. The dinner proceeded. 
Bateman was asked to eat sundry 
messes, raw fish and he knew not what, 
which only his civility induced him to 
swallow, but which he was amazed to 
find very good eating. Then an inci- 
dent happened which to Bateman was 
the most mortifying experience of the 
evening. There was a little circlet of 


flowers in front of him, and for the 
sake of conversation he hazarded a re- 
mark about it. 
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“Tt’s a wreath that Eva made for 
you,” said Jackson, “but I guess she was 
too shy to give it you.” 

Bateman took it up in his hand and 
made a polite little speech of thanks to 
the girl. 

“You must put it on,’ 
a smile and a blush. 

“I? I don’t think I'll do that.” 

“It’s the charming custom of the 
country,” said Arnold Jackson. 

There was one in front of him and 
he placed it on his hair. Edward did 
the same. 

“IT guess I’m not dressed for the 
part,” said Bateman uneasily. 

“Would you like a pareo?” said Eva 
quickly. “I'll get you one in a minute.” 

“No, thank you. I’m quite comfort- 
able as I am.” 

“Show him how to put it on, Eva,” 
said Edward. 

At that moment Bateman hated his 
greatest friend. Eva got up from the 
table and with much laughter placed the 
wreath on his black hair. 

“It suits you very well,” said Mrs. 
Jackson. “Don’t it suit him, Arnold?” 

“Of course it does.” 

Jateman sweated at every pore. 

“Isn’t it a pity it’s dark?” said Eva. 
“We could photograph you all three to- 
gether.” 

Bateman thanked his stars it was. He 
felt that he must look prodigiously fool- 
ish in his blue-serge suit and high col- 
lar—very neat and gentlemanly—with 
that ridiculous wreath of flowers on his 
head. He was seething with indigna- 
tion, and he had never in his life exer- 
cised more self-control than now when 
he presented an affable exterior. He 
was furious with that old man, sitting 
at the head of the table, half naked, with 
his saintly face and the flowers on his 
handsome white locks. The whole po- 
sition was monstrous. 

Then dinner came to an end, and 
Eva and her mother remained to clear 
away while the three men sat on the 
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veranda. It was very warm and the air 
was scented with the white flowers of 
the night. The full moon, sailing across 
an unclouded sky, made a pathway on 
the broad sea that led to the boundless 
realms of Forever. Arnold Jackson be- 
gan to talk. His voice was rich and mu- 
sical. He talked now of the natives and 
of the old legends of the country. He 
told strange stories of the past, stories 
of hazardous expeditions into the un- 
known, of love and death, of hatred and 
revenge. He told of the adventurers 
who had discovered those distant is- 
lands, of the sailors who, settling in 
them, had married the daughters of 
great chieftains, and of the beach comb- 
ers who had led their varied lives on 
those silvery shores. Bateman, morti- 
fied and exasperated, at first listened 
sullenly, but presently some magic in 
the words possessed him, and he sat en- 
tranced. The mirage of romance ob 
scured the light of common day. Had 
he forgotten that Arnold Jackson had 
a tongue of silver, a tongue by which 
he had charmed vast sums out of the 
credulous public, a tongue which very 
nearly enabled him to escape the penalty 
of his crimes? No one had a sweeter 
eloquence, and no one had a more acute 
sense of climax. Suddenly he rose. 

“Well, you two boys haven’t seen one 
another for a long time. I shall leave 
you to have a yarn. Teddie will show 
you your quarters when you want to 
go to bed.” 

“Oh, but I wasn’t thinking of spend- 
ing the night, Mr. Jackson,” said Bate- 
man. 

“You'll find it more comfortable. 
We'll see that you’re called in good 
time.” 

Then, with a courteous shake of the 
hand, stately as though he were a bishop 
in canonicals, Arnold Jackson took 
leave of his guest. 

“Of course, I'll drive you back to Pa- 
peete if you like,” said Edward, “but I 
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advise you to stay. It’s bully driving no 
in the early morning.” K9 

For a few minutes neither of then’ 
spoke. Bateman wondered how héscj 
should begin on the conversation which 
all the events of the day made him think, 
more urgent. 

“When are you coming back to Chiy 
cago ?”’ he asked suddenly. 

For a moment Edward did not ans. 
swer. Then he turned rather lazily to 
look at his friend and smiled. 

“IT don’t know. Perhaps never.” 

“What in Heaven’s name do yott 
mean?” cried Bateman. 

“I’m very happy here. Wouldn’t it 
be folly to make a change?” 

“Man alive, you can’t live here all 
your life! This is no life for a man. 
It’s a living death. Oh, Edward, come 
away at once, before it’s too late. I’ve 
felt that something was wrong. You're 
infatuated with the place, you've suc- 
cumbed to evil influences; but it only 
requires a wrench, and when you're 
free from these surroundings you'll 
thank all the gods there be. You'll be 
like a dope fiend when he’s broken from 
his drug. You'll see then that for two 
years you've been breathing poisoned 
air. You can’t imagine what a relief 
it will be when you fill your lungs once 
more with the fresh, pure air of your 
native country.” 

He spoke quickly, the words tum- 
bling over one another in his excite- 
ment, and there was in his voice sin- 
cere and affectionate emotion. Edward 
was touched. 

“It is good of you to care so much, 
old friend.” 

“Come with me to-morrow, Edward. 
It was a mistake that you ever came to 
this place. This is no life for you.” 

“You talk of this sort of life and 
that. How do you think a man gets 
the best out of life?” 

“Why, I should have thought there 
could be no two answers to that. By 
doing his duty, by hard work, by meet- 




































































































56 
ing all the obligations of his state and 
station.” 

“And what is his reward?” 

“His reward is the consciousness of 
having achieved what he set out to do.” 

“Tt all sounds a little portentous to 
me,” said Edward, and in the lightness 
of the night Bateman could see that he 
was smiling. “I’m afraid you'll think 
I’ve degenerated sadly. There are sev- 
eral things I think now which, I dare 
say, would have seemed outrageous to 
me three years ago.” 

“Have you learned them from Arnold 
Jackson?” asked Bateman scornfully. 

“You don’t like him? Perhaps you 
couldn’t be expected to. I didn’t when 
I first came. I had just the same preju- 
dice as you. He’s a very extraordinary 
man. You saw for yourself that he 
makes no secret of the fact that he was 
in a penitentiary. I do not know that he 
regrets it or the crimes that led him 
there. The only complaint he ever 
made in my hearing was that when he 
came out his health was impaired. I 
think he does not know what remorse 
is. He is completely unmoral. He ac- 
cepts everything, and he accepts him- 
self as well. He’s generous and kind.” 

“He always was,” interrupted Bate- 
man, “on other people’s money.” 

“T’ve found him a very good friend. 
Is it unnatural that I should take a man 
as I find him?” 

“The result is that you lose the dis- 
tinction between right and wrong.” 

“No, they remain just as clearly di- 
vided in my mind as before, but what 
has become a little confused in me is 
the distinction between the bad man and 
the good one. Is Arnold Jackson a bad 
man who does good things or a good 
man who does bad things? It’s a diffi- 
cult question to answer. Perhaps we 
make too much of the difference be- 
tween one man and another. Perhaps 
even the best of us are sinners and the 
worst of us are saints. Who knows?” 
“You will never persuade me that 
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white is black and that black is white,” 
said Bateman. 

“T’m sure I shan’t, Bateman,” 

Bateman could not understand why 
the flicker of a smile crossed Edward's 
lips when he thus agreed with him, Eq¢- 
ward was silent for a minute. 

“When I saw you this morning, Bate- 
man,” he said then, “I seemed to see 
myself as I was two years ago. The 
same collar and the same shoes, the 
same blue suit, the same energy. The 
same determination. By Heaven, I was 
energetic! The sleepy methods of this 
place made my blood tingle. I went 
about and everywhere I saw _ possibil- 
ities for development and enterprise. 
There were fortunes to be made here, 
It seemed to me absurd that the copra 
should be taken away from here in 
sacks and the oil extracted in America, 
It would be far more economical to do 
all that on the spot, with cheap labor, 
and save freight, and I saw already the 
vast factories springing up on the is- 
land. Then the way they extracted it 
from the coconut seemed to me hope- 
lessly inadequate, and I invented a ma- 
chine which divided the nut and scooped 
out the meat at the rate of two hundred 
and forty an hour. The harbor was 
not large enough. I made plans to en- 
large it, then to form a syndicate to buy 
land, put up two or three large hotels, 
and bungalows for occasional residents ; 
I had a scheme for improving the 
steamer service in order to attract vis- 
itors from California. In twenty years, 
instead of this half-French, lazy little 
town of Papeete, I saw a great Ameri- 
can city, with ten-story buildings and 
street cars, a theater and an opera house, 
a stock exchange and a mayor.” 

“But go ahead, Edward,” cried Bate- 
man, springing up from the chair in ex- 
citement. “You've got the ideas and 
the capacity. Why, you'll become the 
richest man between Australia and the 
States.” 

Edward chuckled softly. 














“But I don’t want to,” he said. 

“Do you mean to say you don’t want 
money, big money, money running into 
millions? Do you know what you can 
do with it? Do you know the power 
it brings? And if you don’t care about 
it for yourself, think what you can do, 
opening new channels for human enter- 
prise, giving occupation to thousands. 
My brain reels at the visions your words 
have conjured up.” 

“Sit down, then, my dear Bateman,” 
laughed Edward. “My machine for cut- 
ting the coconuts will always remain un- 
used, and so far as I’m concerned street 
cars shall never run in the idle streets 
of Papeete.” 

Bateman sank heavily into his chair. 

“I don’t understand you,” he said. 

“It came upon me little by little. I 
came to like the life here, with its ease 
and its leisure, and the people, with their 
good nature and their happy, smiling 
faces. I began to think. I’d never had 
time to do that before. 1 began to read.” 

“You always read.” 

“I read for examinations. I read in 
order to be able to hold my own in con- 
versation. I read for instruction. 
Here I learned to read for pleasure. I 
learned to talk. Do you know that con- 
versation is one of the greatest pleas- 
ures in life? But it wants leisure. I’d 
always been too busy before. And 
gradually all the life that had seemed so 
important to me began to seem rather 
trivial and vulgar. What is the use of 
all this hustle and this constant striv- 
ing? I think of Chicago now and I see 
a dark, gray city, all stone—it is like 
a prison—and a ceaseless turmoil. And 
what does all that activity amount to? 
Does one get there the best out of life? 
Is that what we come into the world 
for, to hurry to an office and work hour 
after hour till night, then hurry home 
and dine and go to the theater? Is that 
how I must spend my youth? Youth 
lasts so short a time, Bateman. And 
when I am old, what have I to look for- 
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ward to? To hurry from my home in 
the morning to my office and work hour 
after hour till night, and then hurry 
home again, and dine and go to a the- 
ater? That may be worth while if you 
make a fortune; I don’t know, it de- 
pends on your nature; but if you don’t, 
is it worth while then? I want to make 
more out of my life than that, Bate- 
man.” 

“What do you value in life then?” 

“I’m afraid you'll laugh at me. 
Beauty, truth, and goodness.” 

“Don’t you think you can have those 
in Chicago ?” 

“Some men can, perhaps, but not I.” 
Edward sprang up now. “I tell you, 
when I think of the life I led in the old 
days I am filled with horror,” he cried 
violently. “I tremble with fear when 
I think of the danger I have escaped. I 
never knew I had a soul till I found it 
here. If I had remained a rich man I 
might have lost it for good and all.” 

“JT don’t know how you can say that,” 
cried Bateman indignantly. “We often 
used to have discussions about it.” 

“Yes, I know. They were about as 
effectual as the discussions of ° deaf 
mutes about harmony. I shall never 
come back to Chicago, Bateman.” 

“And what about Isabel?” 

Edward walked to the edge of the 
veranda and, leaning over, looked in- 
tently at the blue magic of the night. 
There was a slight smile on his face 
when he turned back to Bateman. 

“Isabel is infinitely too good for me. 
I admire her more than any woman I 
have ever known. She has a wonderful 
brain and she’s as good as she’s beauti- 
ful. I respect her energy and her am- 
bition. She was born to make a suc- 
cess of life. I am entirely unworthy 
of her.” 

“She doesn’t think so.” 

“But you must tell her so, Bateman.” 

“T?” cried Bateman. “I’m the last 
person who could ever do that.” 

Edward had his back to the vivid light 
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of the moon and his face could not be 
seen. Is it possible that he smiled 
again? 

“It’s no. good your trying to conceal 
anything from her, Bateman. With her 
quick intelligence she’ll turn you inside 
out in five minutes. You'd better make 
a clean breast of it right away.” 

“T don’t know what you mean. Of 
course I shall tell her I’ve seen you.” 
Bateman spoke in some _ agitation. 
“Honestly, I don’t know what to say to 
her.” 

“Tell her that I haven’t made good. 
Tell her that I’m not only poor, but that 
I’m content to be poor. Tell her I was 
fired from my job because I was idle 
and inattentive. Tell her all you've 
seen to-night and all I’ve told you.” 

The idea which on a sudden flashed 
through Bateman’s brain brought him to 
his feet and in uncontrollable perturba- 
tion he faced Edward. 

“Man alive, don’t you want to marry 
her ?” 

Edward looked at him gravely. 

“IT can never ask her to release me, 
If she wishes to hold me to my word, 
I will do my best to make her a good 
and loving husband.” 

“Do you wish me to give her that 
message, Edward? Oh, I can’t. It’s 
terrible. It’s never dawned on her for 
a moment that you don’t want to marry 
her. She loves you. How can I inflict 
such a mortification on her?” 

Edward smiled again. 

“Why don’t you marry her yourself, 
Bateman? You've been in love with her 
for ages. You're perfectly suited to one 
another. You'll make her very happy.” 

“Don’t talk to me like that. I can’t 
bear it.” 

“I resign in your favor, Bateman. 
You are the better man.” 

There was something in 





Edward’s 


tone that made Bateman look up quickly, 
but Edward’s eyes were grave and un- 
smiling. 
to say. 


Bateman did not know what 
He was disconcerted. He won- 
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dered whether Edward could possibly 
suspect that he had come to Tahiti on 
a special errand. And though he knew 
it was horrible he could not prevent the 
exultation in his heart. 

“What will you do if Isabel writes 
and puts an end to her engagement with 
you?” he said slowly. 

“Survive,” said Edward. 

Bateman was so agitated that he did 
not hear the answer. 

“T wish you had ordinary clothes on,” 
he said somewhat irritably. “It’s such 
a tremendously serious decision you're 
making. That fantastic costume of 
yours makes it seem terribly casual.” 

“T assure you, I can be just as sol- 
emn in a pareo and a wreath of roses as 
in a high hat and a cut-away coat,” 

Then another thought struck Bate- 
man. 

“Edward, it’s not for my sake you're 
doing this? I don’t know, but perhaps 
this is going to make a tremendous dif- 
ference to my future. You're not sac- 
rificing yourself for me? I couldn't 
stand for that, you know.” 

“No, Bateman, I have learned not to 
be silly and sentimental here. I should 
like you and Isabel to be happy, but I 
have not the least wish to be unhappy 
myself.” 

The answer somewhat chilled Bate- 
man. It seemed to him a little cynical. 
He would not have been sorry to act a 
noble part. 

“Do you mean to say you're content 
to waste your life here? It’s nothing 
less than suicide. When I think of the 
great hopes you had when we left col- 
lege it seems terrible that you should be 
content to be no more than a salesman 
in a cheap-John store.” 

“Oh, I’m only doing that for the 
present, and I’m gaining a great deal 
of valuable experience. I have another 
plan in my head. Arnold Jackson has 
a small island in the Paumotas, about 
a thousand miles from here, a ring of 

















land round a lagoon. He’s planted co- 
conut there. He’s offered to give it me.” 

“Why should he do that?” asked 
Bateman. 

“Because if Isabel releases me I shall 
marry his daughter.” 

“You?” Bateman was thunderstruck. 
“You can’t marry a half-caste. You 
wouldn’t be so crazy as that.” 

“She’s a good girl, and she has a 
sweet and gentle nature. I think she 
would make me very happy.” 

“Are you in love with her?” 

“T don’t know,” answered Edward re- 
flectively. “I’m not in love with her 
as I was in love with Isabel. I wor- 
shiped Isabel. I thought she was the 
most wonderful creature I had ever 
seen. I was not half good enough for 
her. I don’t feel like that with Eva. 
She’s like a beautiful, exotic flower that 
must be sheltered from bitter winds. I 
want to protect her. No one ever 
thought of protecting Isabel. I think 
she loves me for myself and not for 
what I may become. Whatever hap- 
pens to me I shall never disappoint her. 
She suits me.” 

3ateman was silent. 

“We must turn out early in the morn- 
ing,” said Edward at last. “It’s really 
about time we went to bed.” 

Then Bateman spoke, and his voice 
had in it a genuine distress. 

“I’m so bewildered, I don’t know 
what to say. I came here because I 
thought something was wrong. I 
thought you hadn’t succeeded in what 
you set out to do and were ashamed to 
come back when you’d failed. I never 
guessed I should be faced with this. 
I’m so desperately sorry, Edward. I’m 
so disappointed. I hoped you would 
do great things: It’s almost more than 
I can bear to think of your wasting your 
talents and your youth and your chance 
in this lamentable way.” 

“Don’t be grieved, old friend,” said 
Edward. “I haven’t failed. I’ve suc- 


ceeded. You can’t think with what zest 
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I look forward to life, how full it seems 
to me and how significant. Sometimes, 
when you are married to Isabel, you 
will think of me. I shall build myself 
a house on my coral island and I shall 
live there, looking after my trees—get- 
ting the fruit out of the nuts in the 
same old way that they have done for 
unnumbered years—I shall grow all 
sorts of things in my garden, and I 
shall fish. There will be enough work 
to keep me busy and not enough to 
make me dull. I shall have my books 
and Eva, children, I hope, and above 
all the infinite variety of the sea and 
the sky, the freshness of the dawn and 
the beauty of the sunset, and the rich 
magnificence of the night. I shall make 
a garden out of what so short a while 
ago was a wilderness. I shall have cre- 
ated something. The years will pass 
insensibly, and when I am an old man 
I hope that I shall be able to look back 
on a happy, simple, peaceful life. In my 
small way I, too, shall have lived in 
beauty. Do you think it is so little to 
have enjoyed contentment? We know 
that it will profit a man little if he gain 
the whole world and lose his soul. I 
think I have won mine.” 

Edward led him to a room in which 
there were two beds, and he threw him- 
self on one of them. In ten minutes 
Bateman knew by his regular breath- 
ing, peaceful as a child’s, that Edward 
was asleep. But for his part he had no 
rest; he was disturbed in mind, and it 
was not till the dawn crept into the 
room, ghostlike and silent, that he fell 
asleep. 


Bateman finished telling Isabel his 
long story. He had hidden nothing 
from her except what he thought would 
wound her or what made himself ridicu- 
lous. He did not tell her that he had 
been forced to sit at dinner with a 
wreath of flowers round his head, and 
he did not tell her that Edward was pre- 
pard to marry her uncle’s half-caste 
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daughter the moment she set him free. 
But perhaps Isabel had keener intui- 
tions than he knew, for as he went on 
with his tale her eyes grew colder and 
her lips closed upon one another more 
tightly. Now and then she looked at 
him closely, and if he had been less in- 
tent on his narrative he might have won- 
dered at her expression. 

“What was this girl like?” she asked 
when he finished. “Uncle Arnold's 
daughter. Would you say there was any 
resemblance between her and me?” 

Jateman was surprised at the ques- 
tion. 

“It never struck me. You know I’ve 
never had eyes for any one but you, and 
I could never think that any one was 
like you. Who could resemble you?” 

“Was she pretty?” asked Isabel, smil- 
ing slightly at his words. 

“T suppose so. I dare say some men 
would say she was very beautiful.” 

“Well, it’s of no consequence. I don’t 
think we need give her any more of 
our attention.” 

“What ate you going to do, Isabel?” 
he asked then. 

Isabel looked down at the hand which 
still bore the ring Edward had given 
her on their betrothal. 

“IT wouldn’t let Edward break our en- 
gagement because I thought it would be 
an incentive to him. I wanted to be an 
inspiration to him. I thought if any- 
thing could enable him to achieve suc- 
cess it was the thought that I loved 
him. I have done all I could. It’s hope- 
less. It would only be weakness on my 
part not to recognize the facts. Poor 
Edward, he’s nobody’s enemy but his 
own. He was a dear, nice fellow, but 
there was something lacking in him; I 
suppose it was backbone. I hope he'll 
be happy.” 

She slipped the ring off her finger 
and placed it on the table. Bateman 
watched her with a heart beating so rap- 
idly that he could hardly breathe. 
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“You're wonderful, Isabel; you're 
simply wonderful.” 

She smiled, and, standing up, held out 
her hand to him. 

“How can I ever thank you for what 
you’ve done for me?” she said. “You'ye 
done me a great service, I knew I could 
trust you.” 

He took her hand and held it. 
had never looked more beautiful. 

“Oh, Isabel, I would do so much 
more for you than that. You know 
that I only ask to be allowed to love 
and serve you.” 

“You're so strong, Bateman,” she 
sighed. “It gives me such a delicious 
feeling of confidence.”’ 

“Tsabel, I adore you.” 

He hardly knew how the inspiration 
had come to him, but suddenly he 
clasped her in his arms, and she, all 
unresisting, smiled into his eyes. 

“Isabel, you know I wanted to marry 
you the very first day I saw you,” he 
cried passionately. 

“Then why on earth didn’t you ask 
me?” she replied. 

She loved him. He could hardly be- 
lieve it was true. She gave him her 
lovely lips to kiss. And as he held her 
in his arms he had a vision of the 
works of the Hunter Motor Traction 
& Automobile Go. growing in size and 
importance till they covered a hundred 
acres, and of the millions of motors they 
would turn out, and of the great col- 
lection of pictures he would form which 
should beat anything they had in New 
York. He would wear horn spectacles, 
And she, with the delicious pressure of 
his arms about her, sighed with happi- 
ness, for she thought of the exquisite 
house she would have, full of antique 
furniture, and of the concerts she would 
give, and of the thés dansants, and the 
dinners to which only the most cultured 
people would come. Bateman should 
wear horn spectacles. 

“Poor Edward!” she sighed. 


She 
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NE day it-occurred to Leibel that 
he ought to get married. He 
went to Sugarman the Shadchan 

forthwith. 

“T have the very thing for you,” said 
the great marriage broker. 

“Is she pretty?” asked Leibel. 

“Her father has a boot and shoe 
warehouse,” replied Sugarman en- 
thusiastically. 

“Then there ought to be a dowry 
with her,” said Leibel eagerly. 

“Certainly a dowry! A fine man like 
you!” 

“How much do you think it would 
be?” 

“Of course it is not a large ware- 
house; but then you could get your 
boots at trade price, and your wife’s, 
perhaps, for the cost of the leather.” 

“When could I see her?” 

“I will arrange for you to call next 
Sabbath afternoon.” 

“You won’t charge me more than a 
sovereign ?” 
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“Not a groschen more! Such a 
pious maiden! I’m sure you will be 
happy. She has so much way-of-the- 
country—breeding. And of course five 
per cent on the dowry?” 

“H’m! Well, I don’t mind!” 

“Perhaps they won’t give a dowry,” 
he thought, with a consolatory sense of 
outwitting the Shadchan, 

On the Saturday Leibel went to see 
the damsel, and on the Sunday he went 
to see Sugarman the Shadchan. 

“But your maiden squints!” he cried 
resentfully, 

“An excellent thing!” said Sugar- 
man. “A wife who squints can never 
look her husband straight in the face 
and overwhelm him. Who would quail 
before a woman with a squint?” 

“T could endure the squint,” went on 
Leibel dubiously, “but she also stam- 
mers.” 

“Well, what is better, in the event 
of a quarrel? The difficulty she has in 


talking will keep her far more silent 
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than most wives, You had best secure 
her while you have the chance.” 

“But she halts on the left leg!” cried 
Leibel, exasperated. 

“Gott im Himmel! Do you mean to 
say you do not see what an advantage 
it is to have a wife unable to accom- 
pany you in all your goings?” 

Leibel lost patience. 

_ “Why, the girl is a hunchback!” he 
protested furiously. 

“My dear Leibel,” said the marriage 
broker, deprecatingly shrugging his 


shoulders and spreading out his palms, , 


“you can’t expect perfection !” 

Nevertheless Leibel persisted in his 
unreasonable attitude. He accused Sug- 
arman of wasting his time, of making 
a fool of him. 

“A fool of you!” echoed the Shad- 
chan indignantly. “When I give you 
a chance of a boot and shoe manufac- 
turer’s daughter? You will make a fool 
of yourself if you refuse. I dare say 
her dowry would be enough to set you 
up as a master tailor. At present you 
are compelled to slave away as a cutter 
for thirty shillings a week. It is most 
unjust, If you only had a few ma- 
chines you would be able to employ 
your own cutters. And they can be got 
so cheap nowadays.” 

This gave Leibel pause, and he de- 
parted without having definitely broken 
the negotiations. His whole week was 
befogged by doubt, his work became 
uncertain, his chalk marks lacked their 
usual decision, and he did not always 
cut his coat according to his cloth. His 
aberrations became so marked that 
pretty Rose Green, the sweater’s eldest 
daughter, who managed a machine in 
the same room, divined, with all a 
woman’s intuition, that he was in love. 

“What is the matter?” she said, in 
rallying Yiddish, when they were tak- 
ing their lunch of bread and cheese and 
ginger beer amid the clatter of ma- 
chines, whose serfs had not yet knocked 
off work. 


“They are proposing me a match, 
he answered sullenly. 

“A match!” ejaculated . Rose, 
“Thou!” She had worked by his side 
for years, and familiarity bred the sec- 
ond person singular. Leibel nodded his 
head, and put a mouthful of Dutch 
cheese into it, 

“With whom?” asked Rose. 

Somehow he felt ashamed. He gur- 
gled the answer into the stone ginger. 
beer bottle, which he put to his thirsty 
lips. 

“With Leah Volcovitch!’’ 

“Leah Volcovitch!” gasped Rose, 
“Leah, the boot and shoe manufac- 
turer’s daughter ?” 


Leibel hung his head—he scarce 
knew why. He did not dare meet her 
gaze. His droop said: “Yes.” There 


was a long pause, 

“And why dost thou not have her?” 
said Rose. It was more than an in- 
quiry; there was contempt in it, and 
perhaps even pique. 

Leibel did not reply, The embarrass- 
ing silence reigned again, and reigned 
long. Rose broke it at last, 

“Is it that thou likest me better?” 
she asked. 

Leibel seemed to see a hall of light- 
ning in the air; it burst, and he felt 
the electric current strike right through 
his heart. The shock threw his head 
up with a jerk, so that his eyes gazed 
into a face whose beauty and tender- 
ness were revealed to him for the first 
time. The face of his old acquaintance 
had vanished; this was a cajoling, co- 
quettish, smiling face, suggesting un- 
dreamed-of things. 

“Nu, yes,” he replied, without per- 
ceptible pause. 

“Nu, good!” she rejoined as quickly. 

And in the ecstasy of that moment 
of mutual understanding Leibel forgot 
to wonder why he had never thought of 
Rose before. Afterward he remem- 
bered that she had always been his 
social superior. 
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The situation seemed too dreamlike 
for explanation to the room just yet. 
Leibel lovingly passed the bottle of 
ginger beer, and Rose took a sip, with 
a beautiful air of plighting troth, un- 
derstood only of those two. When 
Leibel quaffed the remnant it intoxi- 
cated him. The relics of the bread and 
cheese were the ambrosia to this nectar, 
They did not dare kiss; the suddenness 
of it all left them bashful, and the 
smack of lips would have been like a 
cannon peal announcing their engage- 
ment. There was a subtler sweetness 
in this sense of a secret, apart from 
the fact that neither cared to break the 
news to the master tailor, a stern little 
old man. Leibel’s chalk marks con- 
tinued indecisive that afternoon, which 
shows how correctly Rose had con- 
nected them with love. 

sefore he left that night Rose said 
to him: 

“Art thou sure thou wouldst not 
rather have Leah Volcovitch?” 

“Not for all the boots and shoes in 
the world,” replied Leibel vehemently. 

“And I,” protested Rose, “would 
rather go without my own than without 
thee.” 

The landing outside the workshop 
was so badly lighted that their lips came 
together in the darkness. 

“Nay, nay; thou must not yet,” said 
Rose. “Thou art still courting Leah 
Voleovitch, For aught thou knowest, 
Sugarman the Shadchan may have en- 
tangled thee beyond redemption.” 

“Not so,” asserted Leibel. “I have 
only seen the maiden once.” 

“Yes. But Sugarman has seen her 
father several times,” persisted Rose. 
“For so misshapen a maiden his com- 
mission would be large. Thou must 


go to Sugarman to-night, and tell him 
that thou canst not find it in thy heart 
to go on with the match.” 


“Kiss me, and I will go,” pleaded 
Leibel. 
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“Go, and I will kiss thee,” said Rose, 
resolutely. 

“And when shall we tell thy father?” 
he asked, pressing her hand, as the next 
best thing to her lips, 

“As soon as thou art free from 
Leah.” 

“But will he consent?” 

“He will not be glad,” said Rose, 
frankly. “But after mother’s death— 
peace be upon her—the rule passed 
from her hands into mine.” 

“Ah, that is well,” said Leibel. 
was a superficial thinker. 

Leibel found Sugarman at supper. 
The great Shadchan offered him a 
chair, but nothing else. Hospitality was 
associated in his mind with special oc- 
casions only, and involved lemonade and 
“stuffed monkeys.” 

He was very put out—almost to the 
point of indigestion—to hear of Leibel’s 
final determination, and plied him with 
reproachful inquiries. 

“You don’t mean to say that you give 
up a boot and shoe manufacturer mere- 
ly because his daughter has round 
shoulders!’ he exclaimed incredulously. 

“It is more than round shoulders—it 
is a hump!” cried Leibel, 

“And suppose? See how much bet- 
ter off you will be when you get your 
own machines! We do not refuse to 
let camels carry our burdens because 
they have humps.” 

“Ah, but a wife is not a’camel,” said 
Leibel, with a sage air. 

“And a cutter is not a master tailor,” 
retorted Sugarman, 

“Enough, enough!” cried Leibel. “I 
tell you, I would not have her if she 

were a machine warehouse.” 

“There sticks something behind,” 
persisted Sugarman, unconvinced. 

Leibel shook his head. 

“Only her hump,” he said, with a 
flash of humor, 

“Moses Mendelssohn had a hump,” 
expostulated Sugarman reproachfully. 
“Yes, but he was a heretic,” rejoined 


He 
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Leibel, who was not without reading. 
“And then he was a man! A man with 
two humps could find a wife for each. 
But a woman with a hump cannot ex- 
pect a husband in addition.” 

“Guard your tongue from evil,” 
quoth the Shadchan angrily. “If 
everybody were to talk like you Leah 
Volcovitch would never be married at 
all.” 

Leibel shrugged his shoulders, and 
reminded him that hunchbacked girls 
who stammered and squinted and halted 
on left legs were not usually led under 
the canopy. 

“Nonsense! Stuff!” cried Sugar- 
man angrily, “That is because they 
do not come to me.” 

“Leah Volcovitch has come to you,” 
said Leibel, “but she shall not come to 
me.” And he rose, anxious to escape. 

Instantly Sugarman gave a sigh of 
resignation. 

“Be it so! Then I shall have to 
look out for another, that’s all.” 

“No, I don’t want any,” replied 
Leibel quickly. 

Sugarman stopped eating. 

“You don’t want any?” he cried. 
“But you came to me for one?” 

“TJ—I—know,” stammered  Leibel. 
“But I’ve—I’ve altered my mind.” 

“One needs Hillel’s patience to deal 
with you!” cried Sugarman. “But I 
shall charge you, all the same, for my 
trouble. You cannot cancel an order 
like this in the middle! No, no! You 
can play fast and loose with Leah Vol- 
covitch, but you shall not make a fool 
of me.” 

“But if I don’t want one?” said Leibel 
sullenly, 

Sugarman gazed at him with a cun- 
ning look of suspicion. 

“Didn’t I say there was something 
sticking behind?” 

Leibel felt guilty, “But whom have 
you got in your eye?” he inquired des- 
perately. 
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“Perhaps you may have some one in 
yours!” naively answered Sugarman, 

Leibel gave a hypocritic long-drawn 
“U-m-m-m! I wonder if Rose Green 
—where I work ” he said, and 
stopped. 

“I fear not,” said Sugarman, “She 
is on my list. Her father gave her to 
me some months ago, but he is hard 
to please. Even the maiden herself is 
not easy, being pretty.” 

“Perhaps she has waited for some 
one,” suggested Leibel. 

Sugarman’s keen ear caught the note 
of complacent triumph. 

“You have been asking her yourself!” 
he exclaimed, in horror-stricken ac- 
cents. 

“And if I have?” said Leibel de- 
fiantly. 

“You have cheated me! And so has 
Eliphaz Green—I always knew he was 
tricky! You have both defrauded me!” 

“IT did not mean to,” said Leibel 
mildly, 

“You did mean to, You had no busi- 
ness to take the matter out of my hands. 
What right had you to propose to Rose 
Green ?” 

“I did not!” cried Leibel excitedly. 

“Then you asked her father!” 

“No; I have not asked her father 
yet.” 

“Then how do you know she will 
have you?” 

*“I—I know,” stammered Leibel, feel- 
ing himself somehow a liar as well as 
a thief. His brain was in a whirl; he 
could not remember how the thing had 
come about. Certainly he had not pro- 
posed; nor could he say that she had. 

“You know she will have you,” re 
peated Sugarman reflectively. “And 
does she know?” 

“Yes. In fact,” he blurted out, “we 
arranged it together.” 

“Ah, you both know, And does her 
father know?” 

“Not yet.” 
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“Ah, then I must get his consent,” 
said Sugarman decisively. 

“I—I thought of speaking to him 
myself.” 

“Yourself!” echoed Sugarman, in 
horror. “Are you unsound in the head? 
Why, that would be worse than the mis- 
take you have already made!” 

“What mistake?” asked Leibel, fir- 
ing up. 

“The mistake of asking the maiden 
herself, When you quarrel with her 
after your marriage she will always 
throw it in your teeth that you wished 
to marry her, Moreover, if you tell a 
maiden you love her, her father will 
think you ought to marry her as she 
stands. Still, what is done is done.” 
And he sighed regretfully. 

“And what more do I want? I love 
her.” 

“You piece of clay!” cried Sugarman 
contemptuously. “Love will not turn 
machines, much less buy them. You 
must have a dowry. Her father has 
a big stocking; he can well afford it.” 

Leibel’s eyes lit up. There was really 
no reason why he should not have bread 
and cheese with his kisses, 

“Now, if you went to her father,” 
pursued the Shadchan, “the odds are 
that he would not even give you his 
daughter—to say nothing of the dowry. 
After all, it is a cheek of you to aspire 
so high. As you told me from the 
first, you haven’t saved a penny. Even 
my commission you won’t be able to 
pay till you get the dowry. But if J 
go I do not despair of getting a sub- 
stantial sum—to say nothing of the 
daughter.” 

“Yes, I think you had better go,” 
said Leibel eagerly. 

“But if I do this thing for you I 
shall want a pound more,” rejoined 
Sugarman, 

“A pound more!” echoed Leibel, in 
dismay. “Why?” 

“Because Rose Green’s hump is of 
gold,” replied Sugarman oracularly. 
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“Also, she is fair to see, and many men 
desire her.” 

“But you have always your five per 
cent on the dowry.” 

“Tt will be less than Volcovitch’s,” 
explained Sugarman, “You see, Green 
has other and less beautiful daughters.” 

“Yes, but then it settles itself more 
easily. Say five shillings.” 

“Eliphaz Green is a hard man,’ 
the Shadchan instead. 

“Ten shillings is ‘the most 1 will 
give!” 

“Twelve and sixpence is the least I 
will take. Eliphaz Green haggles so 
terribly.” 

They split the difference, and so 
eleven and threepence represented the 
predominance of Eliphaz Green’s stingi- 
ness over Volcovitch’s, 

The very next day Sugarman invaded 
the Green workroom. Rose bent over 
her seams, her heart fluttering. Leibel 
had duly apprised her of the roundabout 
manner in which she would have to be 
won, and she had acquiesced in the 
comedy. At the least it would save her 
the trouble of father taming. 

Sugarman’s entry was brusque and 
breathless. He was overwhelmed with 
joyous emotion. His blue bandanna 
trailed agitatedly from his coat tail. 

“At last!” he cried, addressing the 
little white-haired master tailor, “I 
have the very man for you.” 

“Yes?” grunted Eliphaz unimpressed. 
The monosyllable was packed with emo- 
tion. It said, “Have you really the face 
to come to me again with an ideal 
man ?” 

“He has all the qualities that you 
desire,” began the Shadchan, in a tone 
that repudiated the implications of the 
monosyllable. ‘“‘He is young, strong, 
God-fearing 4 


said 





“Has he any money?” grumpily in- 
terrupted Eliphaz., 

“He will have money,” replied Sug- 
arman unhesitatingly, “when he mar- 
ries.” 












“Ah!” The father’s voice relaxed, 
and his foot lay limp on the treadle. 
He worked one of his machines him- 
self, and paid himself the wages so as 
to enjoy the profit. “How much will 
he have?” 

“T think he will have fifty pounds; 
and the least you can do is to let him 
have fifty pounds,” replied Sugarman, 
with the same happy ambiguity. 

Eliphaz shook his head on principle. 

“Yes, you will,” said Sugarman, 
“when you learn how fine a man he is.” 

The flush of confusion and trepida- 
tion already on Leibel’s countenance be- 
came a rosy glow of modesty, for he 
could not help overhearing what was 
being said, owing to the lull of the 
master tailor’s machine, 

“Tell me, then,” rejoined Eliphaz. 

“Tell me, first, if you will give fifty 
to a young, healthy, hard-working, God- 
fearing man, whose idea it is to start 
as a master tailor on his own account? 
And you know how profitable that is!” 

“To a man like that,” said Eliphaz, 
in a burst of enthusiasm, “‘I would give 
as much as twenty-seven pounds ten!” 

Sugarman groaned inwardly, but 
Leibel’s heart leaped with joy. To get 
four months’ wages at a stroke! With 
twenty-seven pounds ten he could cer- 
tainly procure several machines, es- 
pecially on the installment system. Out 
of the corners of his eyes he shot a 
glance at Rose, who was beyond ear- 
shot. 

“Unless you can promise thirty it is 
waste of time mentioning his name,” 
said Sugarman. 

“Well, well—who is he?” 

Sugarman bent down, lowering his 
voice into the father’s ear, 

“What! Leibel!l” cried Eliphaz out- 
raged. 

“Sh!” said Sugarman. “Or he will 
overhear your delight, and ask more. 
He has his nose high enough, as it is.” 
“B—b—b—ut,” sputtered the be- 


wildered parent, “I know Leibel my- 
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self. I see him every day. I don’t 
want a Shadchan to find me a man I 
know—a mere hand in my own work- 
shop!” 

“Your talk has neither face nor fig- 
ure,” answered Sugarman sternly, “It 
is just the people one sees every day 
that one knows least. I warrant that 
if I had not put it into your head you 
would never have dreamed of Leibel as 
a son-in-law. Come now, confess.” 

Eliphaz grunted vaguely, and the 
Shadchan went on triumhantly: 

“T thought as much, And yet where 
could you find a better man to keep 
your daughter ?” 

“He ought to be content with her 
alone,” grumbled her father. 

Sugarman saw the signs of weaken- 
ing, and dashed in, full strength. 

“It’s a question whether he will have 
her at all. I have not been to him 
about her yet. I awaited your approval 
of the idea.” Leibel admired the ver- 
bal accuracy of these statements, which 
he just caught. 

“But I didn’t know he would be hav- 
ing money,” murmured Eliphaz. 

“Of course you didn’t know. That’s 
what the Shadchan is for—to point out 
the things that are under your nose.” 

“But where will he be getting this 
money from?” 

“From you,” said Sugarman frankly. 

“From me?” 

“From whom else? Are you not his 
employer? It has been put by for his 
marriage day.” 

“He has saved it?” 

“He has not spent it,” said Sugarman 
impatiently. 

“But do you mean to say he has 
saved fifty pounds ?” 

“If he could manage to save fifty 
pounds out of your wages he would be 
indeed a treasure,” said Sugarman. 
“Perhaps it might be thirty.” 

“But you said fifty.” 

“Well, you came down to thirty,” re- 
torted the Shadchan. “You cannot ex- 
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pect him to have more than your daugh- 
ter brings.” 

“T never said thirty,” Eliphaz re- 
minded him. “Twenty-seven ten was 
my last bid.” 

“Very well; that will do as a basis 
of negotiations,” said Sugarman re- 
signedly. “I will call upon him this 
evening. If I were to go over and 
speak to him now, he would perceive 
you were anxious, and raise his terms, 
and that will never do, Of course you 
will not mind allowing me a pound 
more for finding you so economical a 
son-in-law ?” 

“Not a penny more.” 

“You need not fear,” said Sugar- 
man resentfully. “It is not likely I 
shall be able to persuade him to take so 
economical a father-in-law. So you 
will be none the worse for promising.” 

“Be it so,” said Eliphaz, with a ges- 
ture of weariness, and he started his 
machine again, 

“Twenty-seven pounds ten, remem- 
ber,” said Sugarman, above the whir. 

Eliphaz nodded his head, whirring 
his wheel work louder. 

“And paid before the wedding, 
mind,” 

The machine took no notice. 

“Before the wedding, mind,” re- 
peated Sugarman, “Before we go un- 
der the canopy.” 

“Go now, go now!” grunted Eliphaz, 
with a gesture of impatience. “It shall 
be all well.” And the white-haired head 
bowed immovably over its work. 

In the evening Rose extracted from 
her father the motive of Sugarman’s 
visit, and confessed that the idea was 
to her liking, 

“But dost thou think he will have 
me, little father?” she asked, with ca- 
joling eyes, 

“Any one would have my Rose.” 

“Ah, but Leibel is different. So 
many years he has sat at my side and 
said nothing.” 
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“He had his work to think of. He 
is a good, saving youth.” 

“At this very moment Sugarman is 
trying to persuade him—not so? I 
suppose he will want much money.” 

“Be easy, my child.” And he passed 
his discolored hand over her hair. 

Sugarman turned up the next day, 
and reported that Leibel was unobtain- 
able under thirty pounds; and Eliphaz, 
weary of the contest, called over Leibel, 
till that moment carefully absorbed in 
his scientific chalk marks, and men- 
tioned the thing to him for the first 
time. 

“T am not a man to bargain,” Eliphaz 
said, and so he gave the young man 
his tawny hand, and a bottle of rum 
sprang from somewhere, and work was 
suspended for five minutes, and the 
“hands” all drank amid surprised ex- 
citement. Sugarman’s visits had pre- 
pared them to congratulate Rose; but 
Leibel was a shock. 

The formal engagement was marked 
by even greater junketing, and at last 
the marriage day came, Leibel was 
resplendent in a diagonal frock coat, cut 
by his own hand; and Rose stepped 
from the cab a medley of flowers, fair- 
ness, and white silk, and behind her 
came two bridesmaids—her sisters—a 
trio that glorified the spectator-strewn 
pavement outside the synagogue. 
Eliphaz looked almost tall in his shiny 
high hat and frilled shirt front. Sug- 
arman arrived on foot, carrying red- 
socked little Ebenezer tucked under his 
arm. 

Leibel and Rose were not the only 
couple to be disposed of, for it was 
the thirty-third day of the Omer—a 
day fruitful in marriages, 

But at last their turn came. They 
did not, however, come in their turn, 
and their special friends among the 
audience wondered why they had lost 
their precedence. After several later 
marriages had taken place a whisper 
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began to circulate.. The rumor of a 
hitch gained ground steadily, and the 
sensation was/proportionate. And, in- 
deed, the rose was not to be picked 
without a touch of the thorn. 

Gradually the facts leaked out, and 
a buzz of talk and comment ran 
through the waiting synagogue. Eli- 
phaz had not paid up! 

At first he declared he would put 
down the money immediately after the 
ceremony. But the wary Sugarman, 
schooled by experience, demanded its 
instant delivery on behalf of his other 
client. Hard pressed, Eliphaz pro- 
duced ten sovereigns from his trousers 
pocket, and tendered them on account. 
These Sugarman disdainfully refused, 
and the negotiations were suspended. 
The bridegroom’s party was encamped 
in one room, the bride’s in another, and 
after a painful delay Eliphaz sent an 
emissary to say that half the amount 
should be forthcoming, the extra five 
pounds in a bright new Bank of Eng- 
land note, Leibel, instructed and en- 
couraged by Sugarman, stood firm. 

And then arose a hubbub of voices, 
a chaos of suggestions; friends rushed 
to and fro between the camps, some 
emerging from their seats in the syna- 
gogue to add to the confusion. But 
Eliphaz had taken his stand upon a 
rock—he had no more ready money. 
To-morrow, the next day, he would 
have some. And Leibel, pale and 
dogged, clutched tighter at those ma- 
chines that were slipping away mo- 
mently from him. He had not yet 
seen his bride that morning, and so her 
face was shadowy compared with the 
tangibility of those machines. Most of 
the other maidens were married women 
by now, and the situation was growing 
desperate. From the female camp came 
terrible rumors of bridesmaids in hys- 
terics, and a bride that tore her wreath 
in a passion of shame and humiliation. 
Eliphaz sent word that he would give 
an I O U for the balance, but that he 


really could not muster any more cur- 
rent coin, Sugarman instructed the am- 
bassador to suggest that Eliphaz should 
raise the money among his friends, 

And the short spring day slipped 
away. In vain the minister, appraised 
of the block, lengthened out the for- 
mulze for the other pairs, and blessed 
them with more reposeful unction. It 
was impossible to stave off the Leibel- 
Green item indefinitely, and at last Rose 
remained the only orange-wreathed 
spinster in the synagogue. And then 
there was a hush of solemn suspense, 
that swelled gradually into a steady 
rumble of babbling tongues, as minute 
succeeded minute and the final bridal 
party still failed to appear. The latest 
bulletin pictured the bride in a dead 
faint, The afternoon was waning fast. 
The minister left his post near the 
canopy, under which so many lives had 
been united, and came to add his white 
tie to the forces for compromise. But 
he fared no better than the others, In- 
censed at the obstinacy of the an- 
tagonists, he declared he would close 
the synagogue. He gave the couple ten 
minutes to marry in or quit. Then 
chaos came, and pandemonium—a fran- 
tic babel of suggestion and exhortation 
from the crowd. When five minutes 
had passed a legate from Eliphaz an- 
nounced that his side had scraped to- 
gether twenty pounds, and that this was 
their final bid, 

Leibel wavered; the long day’s com- 
bat had told upon him; the reports of 
the bride’s distress had weakened him. 
Even Sugarman had lost his cocksure- 
ness of victory. A few minutes more 
and both commissions might slip 
through his fingers. Once the parties 
left the synagogue, it would not be easy 
to drive them there another day. But 
he cheered on his man still: one could 
always surrender at the tenth minute. 

At the eighth the buzz of tongues 
faltered suddenly, to be transposed into 
a new key, so to speak, Through the 
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gesticulating assembly swept that mur- 
mur of expectation which crowds know 
when the procession is coming at last. 
By some mysterious magnetism all were 
aware that the bride herseli—the poor 
hysteric bride—had left the paternal 
camp, was coming in person to plead 
with her mercenary lover. 

And as the glory of her and the 
flowers and the white draperies loomed 
upon Leibel’s vision his heart melted in 
worship, and he knew his citadel would 
crumble in ruins at her first glance, at 
her first touch. Was it fair fighting? 
As his troubled vision cleared, and as 
she came nigh unto him, he saw to his 
amazement that she was speckless and 


composed—no trace of tears dimmed 
the fairness of her face, there was no 
disarray in her bridal wreath, 

The clock showed the ninth minute. 

She put her hand appealingly on his 
arm, while a heavenly light came into 
her face—the expression of a Joan of 
Arc animating her country. 

“Do not give in, Leibel!” she said. 
“Do not have me! Do not let them 
persuade thee! By my life, thou must 
not! Go home!” 


So at the eleventh minute the van- 
quished Eliphaz produced the balance, 
and they all lived happily ever after- 
ward. 


en. 


By what fatality, said I, have I become thus degraded? 


guilty passion! 
distress >—L’ Abbé Prevost. 


Love is not a 


Why, then, has it been to me the source of profligacy and 


@A. 


“THAT's rayther a sudden pull-up, ain’t it, Sammy?” inquired Mr. Weller. “Not 
a bit on it,” said Sam. “She'll vish there vos more, an’ that’s the great art o’ letter 


writin’.”—Charles Dickens. 


@A. 


Wuat is done out of love always takes place beyond good and evil.— 


Friedrich Nietzsche. 


on. 


HE who is fortunate in a son-in-law finds a son; he who is unfortunate in one 


loses a daughter.—E pictetus. 


‘er. 


Wuat a wonderful and beautiful provision of nature it has been that, for the 
most part, our womankind are not endowed with the faculty of-finding us out !— 


William Makepeace Thackeray. 


@A. 


SHE that is free, let her seriously reflect; and to her that is bound I recom- 


mend perseverance.—Saint Austin. 


en. 


I po not think great intellectual attainments are any recommendation to the 


women.—William Hazlitt. 


SA. 


IF you would cease to love, possess the beloved—La Reine Margot. 





FRANCINE’S MUFF 


MONG the real bohemians of 
real bohemia I once knew a man 
named Jacques D He was 

a sculptor, and gave promise of splen- 
did talent; but poverty and misery did 
not give him time to bring the promise 
to fruition. He died of decline, in the 
March of 1844, at the Hospital of St. 
Louis, Ward Sainte Victoire, Bed 14. 

I had known Jacques at the hospital, 
where I was myself laid up by a long 
illness. Jacques had in him, as I have 
said, the material for great things, but 
he did not believe in it much himself. 
During the two months I knew him, 
and through the time when he felt 
Death’s hand was upon him, I never 
once heard him complain or indulge 
in the lamentations which make the in- 
compris so ridiculous. He died with- 
out any affectations, terrible to look at 
in the convulsions of dissolution. His 
death brings back to my memory, more- 
over, one of the most atrocious scenes 
I have ever witnessed in this caravan- 


serai of human suffering. His father, 
being informed of the event, came to 
claim the body, and for a long time 
haggled over paying the _ thirty-six 
francs claimed by the administrative 
regulations. He haggled also for the 
last offices performed by the church, 
and so insistently that they finished by 
giving him back six francs. When the 
time came for placing the’corpse in the 
coffin, the attendant, removing the hos- 
pital wrapper, asked one of the dead 
man’s friends who happened to be pres- 
ent, for money to pay for a shroud for 
him. The poor devil, who had not a 
sou of his own, went to Jacques’ father, 
who fell into a violent rage, and asked 
when they would cease bothering him. 

The probationer who assisted in this 
wretched business cast a glance at the 
corpse, and this tender and simple ob- 
servation escaped her : 

“Oh, monsieur! He cannot be buried 
like that, poor fellow! It is so cold. 
At least give him a shirt, so that he 
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Pdoes not go into the good God’s pres- 
ence naked!” 

The father gave five francs for the 
shirt, but he recommended them to go 
‘to a second-hand dealer’s in the Rue 
Grange aux Belles. “It will be cheaper,” 
he said. 

This cruelty of Jacques’ father was 
explained to me later. He was furious 
at his son having embraced an artist’s 
career, and his anger was not appeased 
even in the presence of death. 

But I am a long way from Made- 
moiselle Francine and her muff. I must 
return. Mademoiselle Francine had 
been Jacques’ first and only sweetheart, 
though he did not die old, for he was 
scarcely twenty-three when his father 
would have let him be laid naked in 
the ground. This love affair of his 
Jacques himself related to me when he 
was Number 14 and I was Number 16 
in the Sainte Victoire Ward—a vile 
place to die in. 

Ah, reader! before beginning this 
tale, "which would be beautiful if I 
could tell it as it was told to me by 
my friend Jacques, let me take a smoke 
in the old clay pipe which he-gave me 
the day the doctor told him he must 
not smoke any more. Nevertheless, in 
the middle of the night, when the at- 
tendant was asleep, my friend Jacques 
borrowed his pipe, and asked me for a 
little tobacco. One grows very weary 
at night in these great wards, when one 
cannot sleep and one is in pain. 

“Only two or three puffs,” pleaded 
he, and I let him have them; and Sister 
Geneviéve made a pretense of not 
smelling the smoke when she made her 
round. Ah, good sister! Good in- 
deed you were, and how fair, too, you 
looked as you passed by sprinkling the 
holy water! Slowly, softly, you came 
on through the shadowy arches in your 
white veil, whose folds made such beau- 
tiful lines, so admired by our friend 
Jacques. Ah, good sister, you were the 
Beatrice of this hell upon earth! Your 


consoling words were so sweet that it 
was worth while complaining to be con- 
soled by you. Had not my friend 
Jacques died one day when the snow 
was falling, he would have carved you 
a sweet little Virgin to put in your cell. 
Good Sister Geneviéve ! 

A reader: ‘Well, and the muff? I 
can’t see where the muff comes in.” 

Another reader: “And Mademoiselle 
Francine. Where is she? 

First reader: “This tale is not very 
cheerful.” 

Second reader: “Let’s get to the end 
of it.” 

I profoundly beg your pardon, gentle- 
men. It is my friend Jacques’ pipe 
which drew me into these digressions. 
Besides, I did not undertake only to 
make you laugh. Bohemia is not al- 
ways merry. Jacques and Francine first 
met each other in a lodging house of 
the Rue de la Tour d’Auvergne, where 
each had come to live at the beginning 
of one April. 

The artist and the young girl were 
quite a week before striking up the 
usual sort of acquaintance which is al- 
most forced upon dwellers on the same 
floor. Before, however, having ex- 
changed a single word they seemed to 
know each other. Francine knew that 
her neighbor was a poor devil of an 
artist, and Jacques knew that his neigh- 
bor was a little dressmaker run away 
from her own family to escape the bad 
treatment of a stepmother. She per- 
formed miracles of economy to make 
both ends meet, and as pleasure was an 
unknown quantity to her she had no 
desire for it. This is how they came 
to obey the common law of their mode 
of life. One April evening Jacques 
returned to his lodging worn out with 
fatigue. He had fasted since morning, 
and felt profoundly downcast and sad, 
with one of those vague depressions 
which, having no precise cause, seize 
upon one anywhere and at any moment 
—a sort of apoplexy of the heart to 
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which the unfortunate who live alone 
are specially subject. Jacques, who felt 
his little room stifling, opened the win- 
dow for a breath of fresh air. It was 
a lovely evening, and the setting sun 
was casting his melancholy magic of 
color on the heights of Montmartre. 
Jacques remained pensively at his win- 
dow listening to the winged choir of 
cheery song that broke the eveing 
calm, and it increased his feeling of 
melancholy. As a raven passed with 
a croak across the window he thought 
of the time when ravens brought bread 
to Elijah, the pious hermit, and he came 
to the conclusion that ravens were no 
longer so charitable. Hardly able to 
bear himself any longer, he closed the 
window, drew the curtains, and not hav- 
ing any money to buy oil for his lamp, 
he lighted a resin candle which he had 
brought from the Grand Chartreuse 
when he had visited it. Dropping 


deeper and deeper into his sad mood 
he got his pipe. ‘Lucky I have enough 


tobacco to hide the pistol,” he mut- 
tered to himself as he began to smoke, 

He must have been inordinately 
melancholy that evening to think of 
hiding the pistol. It was his resource 
at great crises, and was generally suc- 
cessful. This was how he did it: 
Jacques smoked tobacco on which he 
had sprinkled a few drops of laudanum, 
and he smoked until the cloud of smoke 
issuing from his pipe had grown thick 
enough to hide all the objects in his 
little room, especially a pistol that was 
hanging on the wall. It was a matter 
of a dozen pipes. When the pistol was 
quite invisible it almost always hap- 
pened that the smoke and laudanum 
combined sent Jacques to sleep, and 
generally on the threshold of his dreams 
Jacques’ melancholy left him. 

But that evening, after using all his 
tobacco and the pistol was entirely hid- 
den, Jacques still remained wretched. 
That same evening Mademoiselle 
Francine, on the contrary, was in an 


extremely gay mood as she mounted to 
her room, and her gayety, like Jacques’ 
melancholy, had no cause. It was sim- 
ply one of those happy times with her 
which fell from heaven, sent by God 
into honest hearts. Mademoiselle 
Francine then was in a merry mood, 
and sang cheerily as she ascended the 
staircase; but as she opened her door 
a sudden gust of wind blowing in at 
the window of the landing extinguished 
her candle. 

“How provoking!’ exclaimed the 
young girl. “That means going ail the 
way back, down six flights and up 
again !” 

But then perceiving a light across 
the doorway of Jacques’ room, lazi- 
ness, mingling with a feeling of curios- 
ity, suggested that she should go and 
ask the artist for a light. It is a serv- 
ice, thought she, that neighbors con- 
stantly render each other, and there was 
nothing compromising in it. She there- 
fore tapped two soft little taps on 
Jacques’ door, and he opened it, a‘trifle 
surprised at such a late visit; but she 
had scarcely stepped inside the room 
than the tobacco smoke took away her 
breath, and before she could utter a 
word she fell senseless into a chair, and 
the candlestick and her key slipped to 
the floor. It was midnight; every one 
in the house was asleep. Jacques did 
not deem it wise to call for assistance; 
he feared to compromise his neighbor. 
He contented himself with opening his 
window and letting the fresh air blow 
in, and after he had sprinkled a few 
drops of water on the young girl’s face 
she opened her eyes and gradually came 
to herself. When, five minutes later, 
she had entirely recovered conscious- 
ness Francine explained what had led 
her to the artist’s door, and made many 
apologies for what had happened. 

“Now I am all right again,” she said. 
“I will go back to my room.” 

And she had already opened the door 
of Jacques’ room when she perceived 
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that not only had she still omitted to 
light her candle, but that also she had 
not her key. 

“How stupid I am!” she said, putting 
her candle to the resin candle. “I came 
here for a light, and I am going away 
without it!” 

But at that moment the current of 
air set up in the room by the opening 
of the window suddenly extinguished 
the waxlight, and left the two young 
people in darkness. 

“One would think it had been done 
on purpose,” said Francine. “Forgive 
me, monsieur, all the trouble I have oc- 
casioned you, and be kind enough to 
strike a light, so that I can look for 
my key.” 

“Certainly, mademoiselle,” 
Jacques, groping for matches, 

He would soon have found them, 
but a curious notion struck him, and he 
put the matches back in his pocket, ex- 
claiming : 


replied 


Now 
I haven’t a 
I used the last when 


“Good heavens, mademoiselle ! 
comes another difficulty. 
single match left! 
I came in,” 

“T hope that is a neatly made tara- 
diddle,” thought he. 

“Oh, dear! oh, dear!” cried Francine. 
“I could easily find my way without a 
light. My room is not so big that I 
need lose myself in it; but I must have 
my key, monsieur. I beg you to help 
me look for it, monsieur. It must be 
on the floor.” 

“Let us try,” said Jacques. 

And down they went on their knees 
in search of the lost key; but both be- 
ing guided by the same instinct, it hap- 
pened that during the search their 
hands, groping in the same direction, 
kept coming in contact, and as they 
were both very awkward at it, they did 
not find the key. 

“The moon, which is so clouded over 
now, always shines full into my room,” 
said Jacques. “Let us wait a little 


while. Presently it will break through 
the clouds.” 

And while they waited for the rising 
of the moon they began to chat. A chat 
in the midst of the darkness, in a nar- 
row chamber, on a night in spring; a 
chat which, at first frivolous and 
trifling, reached the chapter of con- 
fidences—you know the road that takes, 
Words become gradually confused, ful 
of hesitations, voices get lower, the 
words alternate with sighs, hands meet 
and complete the thought which mounts 
from the heart to the lips. Find the 
end of it in your memory, O young 
people. Recall, youth, recall, young 
maiden—you who now to-day walk 
hand in hand and three days ago did 
not know each other. 

At last the moon unveiled herself, 
and her brilliancy flooded the little 
chamber. Mademoiselle Francine 
started from her reverie, uttering a lit- 
tle cry. 

“What is the matter?” asked Jacques, 
taking her in his arms. 

“Nothing,” murmured Francine; “I 
thought I heard some one knock.” And 
without Jacques observing she pushed 
the key, which she had just caught sight 
of, under a chair with her foot. She 
did not want to find it. 

First reader: “I certainly shall not 
let my daughter read this story.” 

Second reader: “So far I haven't 
seen a single hair of Mademoiselle 
Francine’s muff, and as for the girl her- 
self, I don’t even know what she is 
like, whether she is dark or fair.” 

Patience, O my reader, patience! I 
have promised you a muff, and I will 
give it you in course of time, as my 
friend Jacques gave it to his poor friend 
Francine, who became his sweetheart, 
as I have indicated above. She was 
fair, this Francine—fair, and of a lively 
disposition, which is not ordinarily the 
case. She had known nothing of love 
till she was twenty, but a vague pre- 
sentiment of early death warned her 
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not to delay longer if she desired to 
know it. 

She saw Jacques, and she loved him. 
Their union lasted six months. It was 
begun in springtime; they parted in 
autumn. Francine was consumptive. 
She knew it, and her friend Jacques 
knew if also. A fortnight after they 
began life together he learned it from 
one of his friends who was a doctor. 
“She will go with the coming of 
the yellow leaves,” the doctor said. 
Francine had overheard the words, and 
saw the despair which it caused her 
Jacques. 

“What matter the yellow leaves?” 
she said, allt her love shining in her 
smile. “What does it matter about 
autumn? It is summer now, and the 
leaves are green. Let us enjoy it, my 
friend. When you see me about to part 
from life you must take me in your 
arms and hold me tight, and forbid 
me to go. You know I am obedient, 
and I shall remain.” 

And this exquisite being passed for 
the next five months through all the 
miseries of bohemian existence, a song 
and a smile on her lips. 

Jacques tried to deceive himself. His 
friends often said to him, “Francine is 
worse; she needs care.” Then Jacques 
beat up all Paris to try and find reme- 
dies, but Francine would not hear of 
them, and threw the drugs and medi- 
cines out of the window. At night, 
when the coughing fits seized her, she 
would go out of the room and have her 
fit out on the landing, that Jacques 
might not hear. 

One day, when they had gone to- 
gether into the country, Jacques saw 
a tree whose leaves were beginning to 
fade. He gazed sadly at Francine, who 
was walking slowly and dreamily. 

Francine saw Jacques grow pale, and 
she guessed the cause. 

“How silly you are!” she said, em- 
bracing him. “This is only July. There 
are three months to come before Oc- 


tober. With such love as ours—un- 


changing, never ceasing—time is dou- 
ble; and besides, if I feel worse when 
the leaves begin to fade, we will go 
and live together in a pine forest. There 
the leaves are always green.” 


When October came Francine could 
no longer leave her bed. Jacques’ 
friend attended her. The little cham- 
ber they lodged in was very high up, 
and looked into a courtyard where there 
was a tree, which every day grew more 
bare of its leaves. Jacques fixed a cur- 
tain before the window to hide the tree 
from the sick girl, but Francine made 
him draw it back. 

“Oh, my love,” she said to Jacques, 
“TI will give you a hundred times more 
kisses than it has leaves.” And then 
she added: “Besides, I am much bet- 
ter. J mean to go out soon, but, as 
it will be cold and I don’t want to have™ 
red hands, you must buy me a muff.” 

All the time she was ill this muff was 
her dream. 

On All Saints’ Eve, seeing Jacques 
more miserable even than usual, she 
wanted to cheer him, and to prove that 
she was better she got up. Just at that 
moment the doctor came in. He forced 
her to return to her bed. 

“Jacques,” he said in a low voice to 
the artist, “courage, man! All is over. 
She is dying.” 

Jacques burst into tears. 

“You can give her anything she asks 
for now,” added the doctor. “There 
is no hope!” 

Francine guessed from his eyes what 
the doctor had said to Jacques. 

“Don’t listen to him!” she cried, 
stretching out her arms toward her 
lover. “Don’t listen to him; he is tell- 
ing lies. We will go out together to- 
morrow. It is All Saints’ Day. It will 
be cold. Go and buy me the muff, 
please; I am afraid of chilblains this 
winter.” 

The doctor was going to follow his 
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friend from the room, but Francine de- 
tained him. 

“Go now at once and buy. my muff,” 
she said to Jacques. “Get a good one, 
so that it will last a long time.” 

And when they were alone she said 
to the doctor: 

“Oh, monsieur! J am going to die, 
and I know it. But before I go let 
me have something that will give me 
strength to live through one more night. 
I entreat you; make me beautiful for 
one night more; and after that I will 
die, since God will not let me live any 
longer.” 

While the doctor was doing his best 
to console her the chill northeast wind 
swept round the little drafty room 
and tossed a faded leaf of the tree in 
the courtyard onto her bed. Francine 


drew aside the curtain, and saw that 
the tree was completely bare. 

“Tt is the last,” she murmured, put~- 
ting the leaf under her pillow. 

“You will not die till to-morrow,” 


said the doctor. 
night.” 

“Ah! what 
young girl. 
will be long.” 

Jacques came in again. 
brought the muff. 

“It is a very pretty one,” 
Francine; “I shall take it out 
I 0.” 

She passed the night with Jacques. 
The next day, All Saints’ Day, as the 
midday Angelus began to ring, the 
agonies of death seized her, and her 
whole frame trembled. 

“My hands are cold,” murmured she. 
“Give me my muff.” And she thrust 
her hands into the soft fur. 

“It is the end!” said the doctor to 
Jacques. “Kiss her.” Jacques sealed 
his lips upon hers. At the last moment 
they wanted to take her muff away, but 
she kept her hands tight in it. 

“No, no,” she said; “leave it! 
wintertime; it is cold. 


“You have one more 


the 
It 


happiness!” said 
“One winter’s night. 


He had 


said 
when 


It is 
Ah! my poor 


Jacques! Ah! my poor Jacques! 
What will become of you? Ah! my 
God !”” 

And the next day Jacques was alone. 

l‘irst reader: “I said this wasn’t go- 
ing to be a cheerful tale.” 

What, then, reader? One can’t al- 
ways be merry. 

It was the morning of All Saints’ 
Day. Francine had just died. Two 
men watched by the bedside. One, 
who was standing near the bed, was the 
doctor; the other, kneeling beside it, 
was pressing his lips on the dead hands, 
almost consuming them in the anguish 
of his despair. It was Jacques, 
Francine’s sweetheart. For more than 
six hours he had been stupefied with 
grief. A passing street organ roused 
him. 

The organ was playing an air that 
Francine often used to sing of a morn- 
ing as she was dressing.--One of those 
insane hopes which are only born of 
profound despair passed Jacques’ mind, 
His thoughts went back into the near 
past, the time when Francine was only 
dying. He forgot the present, and be- 
gan to tell himself that the dead girl 
was only sleeping, and that presently 
she would waken and open her lips to 
sing her morning song. But the sounds 
of the organ had not died away before 
Jacques was facing realities once more. 
Francine’s lips were eternally closed for 
songs, and the smile which her last 
thought had brought to them was al- 
ready fast beginning to fade from them 
in the shadows of death. 

“Be brave, Jacques,” said the doctor, 
who was a friend of the sculptor’s. 

Jacques rose, and said, as he looked 
at the doctor: 

“Tt is all at an end, isn’t it? 
is no hope?” 

Without replying to his folly, his 
friend closed the bed curtains, and 
coming beside the sculptor, he grasped 
his hand. 

“Francine is dead,” he said. 


There 


“Tt was 
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to be expected. God knows we have 
done all we could to save her. She 
was a good girl, Jacques, and loved you 
very dearly, more even than you loved 
her, and differently, for her love was 
nothing but love, while yours had alloy 
in it. Francine is dead, but all is not 
yet at an end. There are arrange- 
ments te be made for burying her. We 
will go and attend to it together, and 
while we are away we will ask your 
neighbor to watch here.” 

Jacques allowed his friend to lead 
him away. All day they were running 
about to the registrar’s office, and the 
undertaker’s, and the cemetery. As 
Jacques had no money, the doctor 
pawned his watch, a ring, and some 
articles of wearing apparel to defray 
the expenses of the funeral, which was 
fixed for next day. They returned late 
in the evening. The good woman his 
neighbor made Jacques eat something. 

“Yes,” he said, “I shall be glad of 
it; I am cold, and I need a little 
strength, for I have got to work to- 
night.” 

The neighbor and the doctor did not 
understand. Jacques sat down to the 
table, and began to eat so fast. that 
he nearly choked. Then he asked for 
something to drink, but before he had 
placed the glass to his lips he let it 
fall to the ground. The glass, shat- 
tered by the fall, had wakened in his 
mind a memory which recalled his mo- 
mentarily stifled anguish. The day 
when Francine first came to live with 
him she, already ailing, had felt faint, 
and Jacques had given her a little eau 
sucrée in that glass. Afterward it had 
been carefully kept as a relic of love. 
On the rare occasions when a little 
money came in Jacques had bought for 
Francine one or two bottles of strength- 
ening wine which had been prescribed 
for her, and it was always from this 
glass that Francine drank the wine, 
which seemed to brighten and sparkle 
with her gayety. 


Jacques sat for a long time gazing 
silently at the scattered fragments of 
the fragile cherished souvenir, and it 
seemed to him that his heart was break- 
ing and that he could feel the frag- 
ments wounding his breast. When he 
recovered himself a little he picked up 
the bits of glass and threw them into a 
drawer. Then he asked the neighbor 
to fetch him a couple of candles, and 
to have a pail of water put by his 
door. 

“Don’t go away,” he said to the doc- 
tor, who was not, in fact, thinking of 
leaving him; “I shall want you pres- 
ently.” 

The water and the candles were 
brought, and then the two friends were 
alone together. 

“What are you going to do?” said the 
doctor, seeing Jacques pour some of 
the water into a wooden bow! and throw 
handfuls of plaster into it. 

“What am I going to do? Can’t you 
guess?” said the sculptor. “I am go- 
ing to take a cast of Francine’s face, 
and since I should not have the cour- 
age for it if I were alone, I know you 
will not leave me.” 

Then, approaching the bed, Jacques 
parted the curtains and drew aside the 
sheet which covered the dead girl’s face. 
His hands began to tremble, and a half- 
stifled sob escaped his lips. 

“Bring the light,” he cried to his 
friend, “and come and hold the bowl.” 
One of the candles was fixed at the 
head of the bed in a manner to cast 
all its brilliancy on the face of the 
dead; the other was placed at the foot. 
Taking a little brush dipped in oil, the 
sculptor anointed the eyelashes, the eye- 
brows and the hair, which he arranged 
in the way Francine had been accus- 
tomed to wear it. 

“In that way she will not suffer when 
the mask is taken off,” said Jacques to 
himself. 

These precautions taken, and having 
placed the head of the dead girl in a 
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favorable position, Jacques began to 
pour the plaster on in successive lay- 
ers until the mold had attained the re- 
quired thickness. In a quarter of an 
hour the operation was ended, and was 
completely successful. By a strange 
accident a change had come over Fran- 
cine’s face. The blood, which had not 
as yet had time entirely to congeal, 
warmed doubtless by the heat of the 
plaster, had flowed back to the sur- 
face, and a rosy flush gradually suffused 
the dull whiteness of the brow and 
cheeks. The eyelids, which had opened 
when the mask was lifted, revealed the 
soft azure of her eyes, whose expres- 
sion wore a kind of vague intelligence, 
and from the lips, half opened in a 
dawning smile, there seemed to come 
that last word—forgotten in the final 
adieu—which the heart only hears. 

Who can affirm that intelligence is 
absolutely quenched when the insen= 
sibility of the body begins? Who can 
say that the passions are extinguished, 
and die exactly at the moment of the 
last beat of the heart which they have 
stirred? May not the soul voluntarily 
linger captive in the body already 
clothed for the grave, and, from the 
threshold of the tomb, spend a little 
while in tears and regrets? Those who 
go have good reason for mistrusting 
those who remain. 

At the moment Jacques was endeav- 
oring to preserve her features by the 
help of art, who knows but that a mem- 
ory of the life that was past had come 
to waken Francine in the first sleep of 
her long rest? Perhaps she remem- 
bered that he whom she had left was 
artist as well as lover; that he was both 
the one and the other, because he could 
not be one without the other; that for 
him love was the soul of art, and that, 
if he had loved her much, it was be- 
cause she had known how to be woman 
and mistress to him—an embodied 
sentiment. And so, perhaps, Francine, 
desiring to leave Jacques the human 


37 
image which had become for him an 
incarnate idea, had known, dead cold as 
she was, how once more to reinvest her 
face with all the radiance of her love 
and the graces of her youth. In art 
she would live again. 

And perhaps the poor girl’s thought 
was correct enough, for among true 
artists there exist these strange Pyg- 
malions, who, unlike other lovers, 
would fain change their living Galateas 
into marble. 

Looking at the serenity of that face 
which bore no trace of pain, no one 
would have guessed at the long suffer- 
ing which had preceded her death. 
Francine appeared as if she were in a 
dream of love; and one might have 
said she had died of her own beauty. 

The doctor, overcome with fatigue, 
slept in a corner. 

Jacques fell once more into doubt. 
His soul, floating in delusions, insisted 
on fancying that she whom he had so 
greatly loved would waken once more, 
and as faint nerve contractions, pro- 
duced by the action of the casting, 
stirred at intervals the immobility of 
the body, the simulation of life held 
Jacques in the bonds of his happy 
illusion till morning, when an official 
came to verify the death and authorize 
the interment. And truly, if the fool- 
ishness of despair doubted of the death 
of this beautiful girl, all the infallibility 
of science was needed to believe in it. 

While the neighbor prepared Fran- 
cine for her last rest Jacques was led 
into another room, where he found 
some of his friends assembled to fol- 
low the cortége. In Jacques’ presence 
the bohemians abstained, out of the 
affection they had for him, from all the 
set consolatory speeches which only 
aggravate grief. Without uttering one 
of the words so difficult to find, so 
painful to hear, they each silently 
wrung the hand of their friend. 

“This death is a great misfortune 
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for Jacques,” said one of them to an- 
other. 

“Yes,” replied the painter Lazare, a 
strange creature who almost at the out- 
set of his career had schooled himself 
into conquering down all the rebel pas- 
sions of youth and imposing rigid in- 
flexibility upon them so strenuously 
that the artist had finished by crushing 
out the man, “but a misfortune which 
he voluntarily brought into his life. 
Since he knew Francine, Jacques is 
greatly changed.” 

“She made him happy,” said another. 

“Happy!” rejoined Lazare. “What 
do you call happy? How can you call 
that happiness, the feeling which puts 
a man in such a state as Jacques is in 
now? Place a masterpiece of painting 
or of sculpture before him at this mo- 
ment, he would not turn his head to 
look at it; and yet for one look again 
only at Francine I'll dare to say he 
would trample over a Titian or a 
Raphael. My mistress is immortal, and 

She lives in 
name is La 


will never play me false. 


the Louvre, and her 
Joconde.” 

While Lazare was on the point of 
continuing his theories of art and senti- 
ment they were summoned to start for 
the church. 

After a few muttered prayers, the 
little procession continued its way to 
the cemetery. As it was All Souls’ Day 
an immense crowd was in the place. A 
good many people looked after Jacques 
as he walked bareheaded behind the 
hearse. 

“Poor fellow!” said one. 
mother, no doubt.” 

“It is his father,” said another. 

“Tt is his sister,” said others. 

Come there to study the outward ex- 
pression of grief and regret at this 
mournful festival of memories, which 
is celebrated once a year in the Novem- 
ber fogs, a poet, as he saw Jacques pass, 
guessed that he was following his dead 
sweetheart to the grave. When they 


“It is his 


reached the opened piece of ground the 
bohemians, bareheaded, gathered-round. 
Jacques went to the very verge; his 
friend the doctor held him by the arm. 

The grave diggers and cemetery folk, 
being extra busy, were anxious to get 
the affair over. 

“There is not to be any speech,” said 
one of them. “So much the better. 
Whoop! Come along, quick!” 

And the coffin was taken from the 
hearse, tied with cords, and let down 
into the grave. The men drew up the 
ropes, and, taking their spades, began 
to shovel in the earth. It was soon 
filled up, and a little wooden cross was 
stuck in. In the midst of his sobs the 
doctor heard Jacques cry despairingly : 

“Oh, my youth! It is you they are 
burying !” 

Jacques was a member of a society 
called “The Water Drinkers,” which 
had apparently been founded in imita- 
tion of the famous society of the Rue 
des Quatre Vents which is referred to 
in the fine novel of “Un Grand Homme 
de Province.” Only there was a vast 
difference between the heroes of that 
fraternity and the Water Drinkers, 
who, like most imitators, had exag- 
gerated the system which they desired 
to adopt. This difference will be under- 
stood by the single fact that in Mon- 
sieur de Balzac’s book the members of 
the brotherhood finish by attaining the 
end at which they aimed, proving that 
every system which succeeds is good, 
while after several years of existence 
the Society of the Water Drinkers was 
naturally broken up by the death of all 
its members, without the name of one 
of them being attached to any work to 
attest they ever existed. During his 
union with Francine, Jacques’ connec- 
tion with the Society of the Water 
Drinkers was very lax. The needs of 
life had forced the artist to violate cer- 
tain of its conditions, signed and sworn 
to by the Water Drinkers on the day 
the society was founded. 
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Mounted on their stilts of an absurd 
pride, these young men had laid down 
as a first principle of their association 
that they would never forsake the 
higher walks of their art; that is to 
say, that in spite of the poverty of their 
mortal lot they would none of them 
bow to necessity. Thus the poet Mel- 
chior would never consent to lay aside 
what he called his lyre to write a com- 
mercial prospectus or a topical pam- 
phlet. It was all very well for the 
poet Rodolphe, a good-for-nothing, who 
was good for everything, and who never 
let a hundred-sou piece pass him with- 
out trying to hook it in with no matter 
what. The painter Lazare, a proud 
bundle of rags, had never soiled his 
brushes by painting the portrait of a 
tailor holding a parrot on his finger, as 
friend Marcel had once done in ex- 
change for the famous coat called 
Methuselah, which the fingers of each 
of his lady loves had embroidered with 
darns. 

While the sculptor Jacques held com- 
munion of ideas with the Water Drink- 
ers he submitted to the tyranny of the 
society’s rules; but since his connection 
with Francine he would not subject the 
poor girl, already ailing and weak, to 
the ruling to which he had submitted 
in his solitary days. Jacques’ was es- 
sentially a true and loyal nature. He 
went to the president of the society, the 
exclusive Lazare, and informed him 
that henceforth he should accept all 
work coming in his way which would 
be productive of money, “My dear fel- 
low,” replied Lazare, “your declaration 
of love was your leavetaking of art. 
We will remain your friends if you de- 
sire it, but we are no longer your asso- 
ciates. Follow your trade at your con- 
venience; for my part, I regard you no 
longer as a sculptor—you are just a 
plaster spoiler. It is true you may be 
able to drink wine, but we who con- 
tinue to drink water and eat our por- 
tions of bread, we remain artists.” 


Notwithstanding lLazare’s observ- 
ations, Jacques remained an artist; but 
to keep Francine beside him he under- 
took, when he got the chance of it, any 
sort of bread-winning work. It was in 
this way he worked for a long time in 
the studio of the decorator Romagnési. 
Skillful in execution, ingenious in in- 
vention, Jacques, without forsaking 
serious art, might have acquired a big 
reputation as a worker in compositions 
of the kind which have become one of 
the chief elements of trade in luxuries. 
But Jacques was idle, as all true artists 
and amorous poets are apt to be. Youth 
in him had matured tardily but ardently, 
and, with a presentiment of her early 
death, he desired to exhaust it all in 
the arms of Francine. So it frequently 
happened that good chances of work 
came knocking at his door without his 
answering, because he would have had 
to put himself to inconvenience, and 
found himself only too well content to 
dream on in the light of his sweetheart’s 
eyes. 

When Francine was dead the sculptor 
went to see his old friends, the Water 
Drinkers; but the spirit of Lazare 
dominated the society, all of whose 
memabers were fossilized in the egoism 
of art. Jacques did not find there what 
he was in search of. They did not un- 
derstand his wretchedness, which they 
sought to calm down with reason and 
logic, and seeing this lack of sympathy 
he preferred to isolate his misery rather 
than have it exposed for discussion. He 
broke completely, therefore, with the 
Water Drinkers, and lived entirely 
alone. 

A few days after Francine’s funeral 
Jacques went to a marble cutter of 
Montparnasse Cemetery and proposed 
the following arrangement to him: the 
mason was to furnish him with iron 
railings round Francine’s grave, in the 
midst of which Jacques was to erect a 
monument of his own design. He was 
further to give him a block of white 
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marble in consideration of his working 
three months for him either as stone 
carver or as sculptor. The mason had 
at that time several important orders. 
He went to Jacques’ studio, and the 
sight of the work he was engaged upon 
there told him that the chance which 
had brought Jacques his way was a 
little fortune to him. A week later 
Francine’s grave had its inclosure, in 
the midst of which the wooden cross 
had been replaced by a stone cross 
deeply engraved with her name, 

Fortunately Jacques had to do with 
an honest man, who was perfectly con- 
scious that a little cast-iron and three 
square feet of marble would not pay 
three months of Jacques’ work, whose 
talent would bring him a great deal of 
money in a short time. He offered 
him a share in his business, but Jacques 
would not agree to it. The little variety 
of subject that could be treated was 
against his inventive talent; besides, he 
had what he wanted—a big piece of 
marble from which he intended to create 
a masterpiece for Francine’s tomb. 

At the beginning of the following 
spring Jacques’ worldly prospects had 
considerably bettered. His friend, the 
doctor, introduced him to a great “for- 
eign nobleman who was about to make 
his home in Paris, and was building a 
magnificent house in one of the best 
quarters of the city. 

Several famous artists had been com- 
missioned to adorn and add to the 
splendor of the little palace. Jacques 
was required to carve a mantelpiece for 
the great drawing-room. I think I can 
still see his cartoons. It was a charm- 
ing piece of work; the entire poem of 
wintertime was told in the marble which 
was to make a frame for the flames. 
Jacques’ studio being too small, he 
asked for and obtained for the execu- 
tion of the work a corner in the house 
itself, which was already inhabited. A 
good sum was advanced to him on the 
price agreed for his labors. From this 
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Jacques began to repay the doctor the 
money he had lent him when Francine 
died, and he hastened to the cemetery 
to cover the ground where his love slept 
with a veritable field of flowers. 

But the spring had come before 
Jacques, and upon the young girl’s 
grave a thousand flowers had sprung 
up im the green grass. Jacques had 
not the heart to tear them up, for he 
thought the flowers had in them some- 
thing of his lost love. When the gar- 
dener asked him what he wanted done 
with the roses and pansies which he 
had brought, Jacques told him to plant 
them on a neighboring new-made grave, 
the poor resting place of some poor 
creature, uninclosed and having no 
memorial but a morsel of wood stuck 
in the ground, surmounted with a 
wreath of black paper—the poor tribute 
of poverty-stricken grief. Jacques left 
the cemetery another creature from that 
he had entered it. He gazed joyfully at 
the glorious spring sun, the sun which 
had a thousand times gilded the hair of 
Francine as she passed through the 
fields toying with the tall grasses and 
wild flowers with her white hands. 
Sweet thoughts crowded into his mind. 
Passing a little cabaret on the outer 
boulevard, he recalled a day when, over- 
taken by a storm, he had entered the 
place with Francine and dined there. 
Jacques went in now, and, seating him- 
self at the identical table, ordered din- 
ner. The dessert was put in a plate 
painted with little pictures. He recog- 
nized the plate, and remembered how 
Francine spent a good half hour trying 
to make out the rebus the pictures pre- 
sented; and he also remembered a song 
she sang, inspired by some beautiful red 
wine that was not very expensive and 
contained more gayety than juice of the 
grape. But these gentle memories 
awoke in him only the old love, not 
the grief. Prone to superstition as are 
all poetical and dreamy minds, Jacques 
imagined that it was Francine who, 
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having heard him near her that morn- 
ing, had sent him this handful of happy 
memories, from the depths of her 
grave, and he would not dull them with 
a tear. He left the tavern with a light 
step, his head high, his eyes bright, his 
heart beating, almost a smile on his lips, 
and humming as he went the refrain of 
Francine’s song: 

“Love’s roaming my way, 

I will open my door to him 

Wide as the day.” 

This refrain in Jacques’ mouth was 
a memory, but also it was a song; and 
perhaps without being conscious of it, 
Jacques took that day the first step 
along the road of transition which leads 
from sadness to melancholy, and thence 
to forgetfulness. Alas! for what one 
would and what one does. The eternal 
and just law of change wills it to be 
thus. 

Even as the flowers which, born per- 
haps of Francine’s body, had pushed 
through her grave, the sap of youth 
flowed in Jacques’ heart, where the 
memories of the old love were waken- 
ing vague aspirations toward new loves. 
Moreover, Jacques was of the race of 
poets and artists who make passion an 
instrument of art and of poetry, and 
whose souls live and move only by the 
heart’s promptings. With Jacques in- 
vention was the true child of senti- 
ment, and into everything he did he put 
something of himself. 
feel that memories were no longer suffi- 
cient for him, and that his heart was 
grinding itself away for lack of sus- 
tenance, like a mill when grain is want- 
Ing, 


He began to 


Work had no longer any charm 
for him; invention, once ardent and 
spontaneous, no longer came without 
painful effort. He grew discontented, 
and almost envied the existence of his 
old friends, the Water Drinkers, 

He sought distraction, snatched after 
pleasure and formed new ties. He 
chummed with the poet Rodolphe, 
whom he met in a café, and they con- 


ceived a great mutual sympathy. 
Jacques told him of all his wretched- 
ness, and Rodolphe was not long in 
grasping the cause of it. 

“My friend,” he said, “I know what 
that is!” And tapping Jacques on the 
breast where his heart was, added, 
“Quick, and at once, you must rekindle 
the smoldering fire that lies there. Fan 
without delay a little passion, and ideas 
will return to you.” 

“Ah,” said Jacques, “I loved Fran- 
cine too much for that!” 

“That need not hinder you from still 
loving her. You will be kissing her on 
another’s lips,” 

“Ah,” said Jacques, “if only I could 
meet with a girl like her!” And he 
parted from Rodolphe deep in thought. 


Six weeks later Jacques was his old 
self again, recreated by the tender 
glances of a pretty girl named Marie, 
whose too-delicate beauty slightly re- 
minded him of poor Francine. Noth- 
ing, in fact, could be lovelier than this 
Marie, who was eighteen years old, “all 
but six weeks,’ as she never failed to 
add. Her love-making with Jacques 
had begun in the moonlight, in the gar- 
den of an open-air ball, to the sound 
of a harsh violin, a consumptive double- 
bass and a clarinet that whistled like 
a blackbird. Jacques saw her as she 
promenaded gravely round the space 
reserved for dancing. Seeing him pass, 
stiff and bolt upright in his eternal black 
coat buttoned to the neck, the smart, 
giddy girls frequenting the place, who 
knew the artist by sight, exclaimed to 
each other: 

“What does that death’s head of a 
creature want here? Does any one re- 
quire burying?” 

And Jacques walked on alone, his 
heart bleeding from the thorns of mem- 
ory, which the orchestra was making 
sharper by its performance of a gay 
dance tune that sounded in his ears 
mournful as a De profundis. It was in 
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the middle of his reveries that he per- 
ceived Marie looking at him from a 
corner and bursting with laughter at 
his solemn aspect. Jacques lifted his 
eyes as he heard, not three steps away, 
this shout of laughter from under a 
pink hat. He approached the young 
girl, and spoke a few words to her; she 
responded. He offered her his arm for 
a promenade round the garden; she ac- 
cepted. He told her he thought her 
beautiful as an angel; she made him 
Say it twice. He stole green apples for 
her from the trees; she munched them 
enjoyably, laughing loudly, which 
seemed like the refrain of her happy 
nature. Jacques thought of the Bible, 
and told himself that one need not 
despair with any women, and still less 
with those who were fond of apples. 
He took another turn with the pink hat 
round the garden, and so it came about 
that having gone to the ball alone, he 
did not return in the same fashion, 

He had not, however, forgotten Fran- 
cine, and, following out Rodolphe’s 
words, he kissed her every day on 
Marie’s lips and worked in secret at 
the figure he intended to place on the 
dead girl’s grave. 

One day, when he received some pay- 
ments, Jacques bought a dress for 
Marie—a black one. The young girl 
was very pleased, only she considered 
that black was not a cheerful color for 
the summer; but Jacques told her he 
was very fond of black, and that she 
would greatly please him by wearing the 
gown every day. Marie complied, 

One Saturday Jacques said to her: 

“Come early to-morrow; we will go 
into the country.” 

“How delightful!” said Marie. “I 
am preparing a surprise for you. You 
will see, there will be sunshine to-mor- 
row.” 

Marie spent the night in finishing a 
new gown which she had saved up her 
money to buy, a pretty pink gown. And 
on Sunday morning she came—dressed 


in her smart purchase—to Jacques’ 
studio. 

The artist received her coldly, almost 
savagely. 

“And I thought to give you so much 
pleasure in making myself a present of 
this lovely dress!” said Marie, who 
could not comprehend Jacques’ coldness. 

“We are not going into the country,” 
he said. “You had better go away 
again. I have to work to-day.” 

Marie went home with a swelling 
heart. On the way she met a young 
man who knew Jacques’ story, and who 
had paid court to her. 

“Why, Mademoiselle Marie,” said he, 
“you are no longer in mourning, I see.” 


“In mourning?” said Marie. “For 
whom?” 
“What, you don’t know? Yet it is 


known well enough by every one. The 
black gown he gave you 

“Well?” said Marie. 

“Well, it was meant for mourning. 
Jacques made you wear mourning for 
Francine.” 

From that day forward Jacques never 
saw Marie again. 

This rupture was unlucky for him. 
The bad days came back, he got no 
more work, and fell into fearful 
poverty. Not knowing what was to 
become of him, he begged his friend, 
the doctor, to get him admitted into the 
hospital. The doctor saw at the first 
glance that the admission would not be 
difficult to obtain. Jacques, who was 
aware of his own state of health, was 
on the way to rejoin Francine. 

He was received into the Hospital 
Saint Louis. 

As he could still move about and 
walk, Jacques begged the superintend- 
ent of the hospital to give him a little 
disused room, and there he took a stool, 
his sculptor’s tools and some clay. For 
the first couple of weeks he worked at 
the figure which he intended for Fran- 
cine’s tomb. It was a great angel with 
widespread wings. This figure, which 

























was the likeness of Francine, was never 
quite finished, for Jacques soon became 
unable to mount his studio stairs, and 
in a short time he could no longer leave 
his bed. One day the notebook of the 
ward doctor came into his hands, and 
Jacques, seeing what remedies were 
prescribed for him, knew that he could 
not live. He wrote to his family, and 
called Sister Geneviéve to him, who 
tended him with the greatest care. 
“Sister,” said Jacques to her, “up in 
the room which you got them to lend 
me is a little plaster model. This statu- 
ette, which represents an angel, was in- 
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tended to be placed on a grave, but I 
have not had time to do it in marble, 
although I have a splendid piece of it 
at home—white marble, veined with 
pink. And «so, sister, I give you my 
little statuette to put in the chapel of 
your community.” 

Jacques died a few days later. As 
the funeral took place on the same day 
as the opening of the Salon, the Water 
Drinkers did not assist at it. “Art be- 
fore all,” as Lazare had said. 

Jaeques’ family was not a rich one, 
and no special grave awaited him. 

He was buried somewhere. 


THE SKYLARK 
IRD of the wilderness, 
Blithesome and cumberiess, 
Sweet be thy matin o’er moorland and lea! 
Emblem of happiness, 
Blest is thy dwelling place— 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee! 


Wild is thy lay and loud, 
Far in the downy cloud, 


Love gives it energy, love gave it birth 


' 


Where, on the dewy wing, 
Where art thou journeying ? 
Thy lay is in Heaven, thy love is on earth. 


O’er fell and fountain sheen, 
O’er moor and mountain green, 

O’er the red streamer that heralds the day, 
Over the cloudlet dim, 

Over the rainbow’s rim, 

Musical cherub, soar, singing, away! 
Then, when the ghoaming comes, 
Low in the heather blooms 

Sweet will thy welcome and bed of love he. 
Emblem of happiness, 

Blest is thy dwelling place. 
Oh, to abide in the desert with thee! 


James Hogg. 
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CYOMICA 


In Three Farts.......Fa 


CHAPTER I 


ANN VERONICA TALKS TO HER FATHER. 


NE Wednesday afternoon in late 
O September, Ann Veronica Stan- 
ley came down from London in 
a state of solemn excitement and quite 
resolved to have things out with her 
father that very evening. She had 
trembled on the verge of such a resolu- 
tion before, but this time quite definitely 
she made it. A crisis had been reached, 
and she was almost glad it had been 
reached. She made up her mind in the 
train home that it should be a decisive 
crisis. 

She had a compartment to herself in 
the train from London to Morningside 
Park, and she sat with both her feet on 
the seat in an attitude that would cer- 
tainly have distressed her mother to see, 
and horrified her grandmother beyond 
measure; she sat with her knees up to 
her chin and her hands clasped before 
them, and she was so lost in thought 


that she, discovered with a start, from 
a lettered lamp, that she was at Morn- 
ingside Park, and thought she was mov- 
ing out of the station, whereas she was 
only moving in. “Lord!” she said. 
She jumped up at once, caught up a 
leather clutch containing notebooks, a 
fat textbook, and a chocolate-and-yel- 
low-covered pamphlet, and leaped neatly 
from the carriage, only to discover that 
the train was slowing down‘ and that 
she had to traverse the full length of 
the platform past it again as the result 
of her precipitation. “Sold again,” she 
remarked. “Idiot!” She raged in- 
wardly, while she walked along with 
that air of self-contained serenity that 
is proper to a young lady of nearly 
two-and-twenty under the eye of the 
world. 

She walked down the station ap- 
proach, past the neat, obtrusive offices 
of the coal merchant and the house 
agent, and so to the wicket gate by the 
butcher’s shop that led to the field path 





Ann Veronica 


to her home. Outside the post office 
stood a no-hatted, blond young man in 
gray flannels, who was elaborately 
affixing a stamp to a letter. At the 
sight of her he became rigid and a 
singularly bright shade of pink. She 
made herself serenely unaware of his 
existence, though it may be it was his 
presence that sent her by the field 
detour instead of by the direct path up 
the Avenue. 

“Umph!” he said, and regarded his 
letter doubtfully before consigning it 
to the pillar box. ‘Here goes,” he said. 
Then he hovered undecidedly for some 
seconds with his hands in his pockets 
and his mouth puckered to a whistle be- 
fore he turned to go home by the Ave- 
nue. 

Ann Veronica forgot him as soon as 
she was through the gate, and her face 
resumed its expression of stern pre- 
occupation. “It’s either now or never,” 
she said to herself. 

Morningside Park was a suburb that 
had not altogether, as people say, come 
off. It consisted, like pre-Roman Gaul, 
of three parts. There was first the 
Avenue, which ran in a consciously ele- 
gant curve from the railway station into 
an undeveloped wilderness of agricul- 
ture, with big, yellow-brick villas on 
either side, and then there was the 
Pavement, the little clump of shops 
about the post office, and under the rail- 
way arch was a congestion of work- 
men’s dwellings. The road from Sur- 
biton and Epsom ran under the arch, 
and, like a bright fungoid growth in 
the ditch, there was now appearing a 
sort of fourth estate of little red-and- 
white rough-cast villas, with meretri- 
cious gables and very brassy window 
blinds. Behind the Avenue was a little 
hill, and an iron-fenced path went over 
the crest of this to a stile under an elm 
tree, and forked there, with one branch 
going back into the Avenue again. 

“It’s either now or never,” said Ann 
Veronica, again ascending this stile. 


“Much as I hate rows, I’ve either got 
to make a stand or give in altogether.” 

She seated herself in a loose and easy 
attitude and surveyed the backs of the 
Avenue houses; then her eyes wan- 
dered to where the new red-and-white 
villas peeped among the trees. She 
seemed to be making some sort of in- 
ventory. “Ye Gods!” she said at last. 
“What a place! Stuffy isn’t the word 
for it. I wonder what he takes me 
for?” 

When presently she got down from 
the stile a certain note of internal con- 
flict, a touch of doubt, had gone from 
her warm-tinted face. She had now 
the clear and tranquil expression of one 
whose mind is made up. Her back had 
stiffened, and her hazel eyes looked 
steadfastly ahead. 

As she approached the corner of the 
Avenue the blond, no-hatted man in 
gray flannels appeared. There was a 
certain air of forced fortuity in his 
manner. He saluted awkwardly. 

“Hello, Vee!” he said. 

“Hello, Teddy!” she answered. 

He hung vaguely for a moment as 
she passed. 

ut it was clear she was in no mood 
for Teddys. He realized that he was 
committed to the path across the fields, 
an uninteresting walk at the best of 
times. 

“Oh, dammit!” he remarked. 
“Dammit!” with great bitterness as he 
faced it. 


Ann Veronica Stanley was twenty- 
one and a half years old. She had black 
hair, fine eyebrows, and a clear com- 
plexion; and the forces that had 
modeled her features had loved and 
lingered at their work and made them 
subtle and fine. She was slender, and 
sometimes she seemed tall, and walked 
and carried herself lightly and joyfully 
as one who commonly and habitually 
feels well, and sometimes she stooped a 
little and was preoccupied. Her lips 
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came together with an expression be- 
tween contentment and the faintest 
shadow of a smile, her manner was one 
of quiet reserve, and behind this mask 
she was mildly discontented and eager 
for freedom and life. 

She wanted to live. She was vehe- 
mently impatient—she did not clearly 
know for what—to do, to be, to ex- 
perience. And experience was slow in 
coming. All the world about her seemed 
to be—how can one put it?—in wrap- 
pers, like a house when people leave it 
in the summer. The blinds were all 
drawn, the sunlight kept out, one could 
not tell what colors these gray swath- 
ings hid. She wanted to know. And 
there was no intimation whatever that 
the blinds would ever go up or the win- 
dows or doors be opened, or the 
chandeliers, that seemed to promise such 
a blaze of fire, unveiled and furnished 
and lit. Dim souls flitted about her, not 


only speaking, but it would seem even 
thinking in undertones. 
During her school days, especially her 


earlier school days, the world had been 
very explicit with her, telling her what 
to do, what not to do, giving her lessons 
to learn and games to play and interests 
of the most suitable and various kinds. 
Presently she woke up to the fact that 
there was a considerable group of in- 
terests called being in love and getting 
married, with certain attractive and 
amusing subsidiary developments, such 
as flirtation and “being interested” in 
people of the opposite sex. She ap- 
proached this field with her usual live- 
liness of apprehension. But here she 
met with a check. These interests her 
world promptly, through the agency of 
schoolmistress, older schoolmates, her 
aunt, and a number of other respon- 
sible and authoritative people, assured 
her she must on no account think about. 
Miss Moffatt, the history and moral in- 
struction mistress, was particularly ex- 
plicit upon this score, and they all agreed 
in indicating contempt and pity for girls 


whose minds ran on such matters, and 
who betrayed it in their conversation or 
dress or bearing. It was, in fact, a 
group of interests quite unlike any other 
group, peculiar and special, and one to 
be thoroughly ashamed of. Neverthe- 
less, Ann Veronica found it a difficult 
matter not to think of these things. 
However, having a considerable amount 
of pride, she decided she would dis- 
avow these undesirable topics and keep 
her mind away from them just as far 
as she could, but it left her at the end 
of her school days with that wrapped 
feeling I have described, and rather at 
loose ends. 

The world, she discovered, with these 
matters barred, had no particular place 
for her at all, nothing for her to do, ex- 
cept a functioniess existence varied by 
calls, tennis, selected novels, walks, and 
dusting in her father’s house. She 
thought study would be better. She 
was a clever girl, the best of her year 
in the High School, and she made a 
valiant fight for Somerville or Newn- 
ham, but her father had met and argued 
with a Somerville girl at a friend’s 
dinner table and he thought that sort 
of thing unsexed a woman. He said 
simply that he wanted her to live at 
home. There was a certain amount of 
disputation, and meanwhile she went on 
at school. They compromised at length 
on the science course at the Tredgold 
Women’s College—she had already 
matriculated into London University 
from school—she came of age, and she 
bickered with her aunt for latch-key 
privileges on the strength of that and 
her season ticket. Shamefaced curiosi- 
ties began to come back into her mind, 
thinly disguised as literature and art. 
She read voraciously, and presently, be- 
cause of her aunt’s censorship, she took 
to smuggling any books she thought 
might be prohibited instead of bringing 
them home openly, and she went to the 
theater whenever she could produce an 
acceptable- friend to accompany her. 
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She passed her general science exam- 
ination with double honors and spe- 
cialized in science. She happened to 
have an acute sense of form and un- 
usual mental lucidity, and she found in 
biology, and particularly in comparative 
anatomy, a very considerable interest, 
albeit the illumination it cast upon her 
personal life was not altogether direct. 

She dissected well, and in a year she 
found herself chafing at the limitations 
of the lady B. Sc. who retailed a store 
of faded learning in the Tredgold 
laboratory. She had already realized 
that this instructress was hopelessly 
wrong and foggy—it is the test of the 
good comparative anatomist—upon the 
skull. She discovered a desire to enter 
as a student in the Imperial College at 
Westminster, where Russell taught, and 
go on with her work at the fountain 
head. 

She had asked about that already, 
and her father had replied, evasively: 
“We'll have to see about that, little Vee; 
we'll have to see about that.” In that 
posture of being seen about the matter 
hung until she seemed committed to an- 
other session at the Tredgold College, 
and in the meantime a small conflict 
arose and brought the latchkey ques- 
tion, and in fact the question of Ann 
Veronica’s position generally, to an 
acute issue. 

In addition to the various business 
men, solicitors, civil servants, and 
widow ladies who lived in the Morning- 
side Park Avenue, there was a certain 
family of alien sympathies and artistic 
quality, the Widgetts, with which Ann 
Veronica had become very friendly. 
Mr. Widgett was a journalist and art 
critic, addicted to a greenish-gray tweed 
suit and “art” brown ties; he smoked 
corncob pipes in the Avenue on Sunday 
morning, traveled third class to London 
by unusual trains, and openly despised 
golf. He occupied one of the smaller 
houses near the station. He had one 
son, who had been coeducated, and 
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three daughters with peculiarly jolly red 
hair that Ann Veronica found adorable. 
Two of these had been particular inti- 
mates at the High School, and had done 
much to send her mind exploring be- 
yond the limits of the available litera- 
ture at home. It was a cheerful, irre- 
sponsible, shamelessly hard-up family in 
the key of faded green and flattened 
purple, and the girls went on from the 
High School to the Fadden Art School 
and a bright, eventful life of art student 
dances, socialist meetings, theater gal- 
leries, talking about work, and even, at 
intervals, work ; and ever and again they 
drew Ann Veronica from her sound, 
persistent industry into the circle of 
these experiences. They had asked her 
to come to the first of the two great an- 
nual Fadden Dances, the October one, 
and Ann Veronica had accepted with en- 
thusiasm. And now her father said she 
must not go. 

He had “put his foot down,” and said 
she must not go. 

Going involved two things that all 
Ann Veronica’s tact had been ineffectual 
to conceal from her aunt and father. 
Her usual dignified reserve had availed 
her nothing. One point was that she 
was to wear fancy dress in the likeness 
of a Corsair’s bride, and the other was 
that she was to spend whatever vestiges 
of the night remained after the dance 
was over in London with the Widgett 
girls and a select party in “quite < de- 
cent little hotel” near Fitzroy Square. 

“But, my dear!” said Ann Veronica’s 
aunt. 

“You see,” said Ann Veronica, with 
the air of one who shares a difficulty, 
“I’ve promised to go. I didn’t real- 
ize——_ I don’t see how I can get out 
of it now.” 

Then it was her father issued his ulti- 
matum. He had conveyed it to her, not 
verbally, but by means of a letter, which 
seemed to her a singularly ignoble 
method of prohibition. “He couldn’t 
look me in the face and say it,” said 
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Ann Veronica. “But of course it’s 
aunt’s doing really.” 

And thus it was that as Ann Veronica 
neared the gates of home, she said to 
herself: “I'll have it out with him 
somehow. I'll have it out with him. 
And if he won’t 2 

But she did not give even unspoken 
words to the alternative at that time. 


Ann Veronica’s father was a solicitor 
with a good deal of company business: 
a lean, trustworthy, worried-looking, 
neuralgic, clean-shaven man of fifty- 
three, with a hard mouth, a sharp nose, 
iron-gray hair, gray eyes, gold-framed 
glasses, and a small, circular baldness at 
the crown of his head. His name was 
Peter. He had had five children at ir- 
regular intervals, of whom Ann Veron- 
ica was the youngest, so that as a parent 
he came to her perhaps a little practiced 
and jaded and inattentive; and he called 
her his “little Vee,” and patted her un- 
expectedly and disconcertingly, and 
treated her promiscuously as of any age 
between eleven and eight-and-twenty. 
The City worried him a good deal, and 
what energy he had left over he spent 
partly in golf, a game he treated very 
seriously, and partly in the practices of 
microscopic petrography. 

He “went in” for microscopy in the 
unphilosophical Victorian manner as his 
“hobby.” A birthday present of a 
microscope had turned his mind to tech- 
nical microscopy when he was eighteen, 
and a chance friendship with a Holborn 
microscope dealer had confirmed that 
bent. He had remarkably skillful fin- 
gers and a love of detailed processes, 
and he had become one of the most 
dexterous amateur makers of rock sec- 
tions in the world. He spent a good 
deal more money and time than he could 
afford upon the little room at the top of 
the house, in producing new lapidary 
apparatus and new microscopic acces- 
sories and in rubbing down slices of 
rock to a transparent thinness and 
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mounting them in a beautiful and dig- 
nified manner. He did it, he said, “to 
distract his mind.” His chief successes 
he exhibited to the Lowndean Micro- 
scopical Society, where their high tech- 
nical merit never failed to excite ad- 
miration. Their scientific value was 
less considerable, since he chose rocks 
entirely with a view to their difficulty of 
handling or their attractiveness at con- 
versaziones when done. He had a great 
contempt for the sections the “theo- 
rizers” produced. They proved all sorts 
of things perhaps, but they were thick, 
unequal, pitiful pieces of work. Yet an 
indiscriminating, wrong-headed world 
gave such fellows all sorts of distinc- 
tions. 

He read but little, and that chiefly 
healthy light fiction with chromatic 
titles, “The Red Sword,” “The Black 
Helmet.” “The Purple Robe,” also in 
order “to distract his mind.” He read 
it in winter in the evening after dinner, 
and Ann Veronica associated it with a 
tendency to monopolize the lamp, and 
to spread a very worn pair of dappled, 
fawn-skin slippers across the fender. 
She wondered occasionally why his 
mind needed so much distraction. His 
favorite newspaper was the Times, 
which he began at breakfast in the 
morning often with manifest irritation, 
and carried off to finish in the train, 
leaving no other paper at home. 

It occurred to Ann Veronica once that 
she had known him when he was 
younger, but day had followed day, and 
each had largely obliterated the impres- 
sion of its predecessor. But she cer- 
tainly remembered that when she was a 
little girl he sometimes wore tennis 
flannels, and also rode a bicycle very 
dexterously in through the gates to the 
front door. And in those days, too, he 
used to help her mother with her gar- 
dening, and hover about her while she 
stood on the ladder and hammered 
creepers to the scullery wall. 

It had been Ann Veronica’s lot as the 
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youngest child to live in a home that be- 
came less animated and various as she 
grew up. Her mother had died when 
she was thirteen, her two much older 
sisters had married off—one submis- 
sively, one insubordinately; her two 
brothers had gone out into the world 
well ahead of her, and so she had made 
what she could of her father. But he 
was not a father one could make 
much of. 

His ideas about girls and women were 
of a sentimental and modest quality ; 
they were creatures, he thought, either 
too bad for a modern vocabulary, and 
then frequently most undesirably de- 
sirable, or too pure and good for life. 
He made this simple classification of a 
large and various sex to the exclusion of 
all intermediate kinds; he held that the 
two classes had to be kept apart even in 
thought and remote from one another. 
Women are made like the potter’s ves- 
sels—either for worship or contumely, 
and are withal fragile vessels. He had 
never wanted daughters. Each time a 
daughter had been born to him he had 
concealed his chagrin with great tender- 
ness and effusion from his wife, and 
had sworn unwontedly and with pas- 
sionate sincerity in the bathroom. He 
was a manly man, free from any strong 
maternal strain, and he had loved his 
dark-eyed, dainty, bright-colored, and 
active little wife with a real vein of pas- 
sion in his sentiment. But he had al- 
ways felt—he had never allowed him- 
self to think of it—that the promptitude 
of their family was a little indelicate of 
her, and in a sense an intrusion. He 
had, however, planned brilliant careers 
for his two sons, and, with a certain 
human amount of warping and delay, 
they were pursuing these. One was in 
the Indian Civil Service and one in the 
rapidly developing motor business. The 
daughters, he had hoped, would be their 
mother’s care. 

He had no ideas about daughters. 
They happen to a man. 


Of course a little daughter is a de- 
lightful thing enough. It runs about 
gayly ; it romps; it is bright and pretty; 
it has enormous quantities of soft hair 
and more power of expressing affection 
than its brothers. It is a lovely little 
appendage to the mother who smiles 
over it, and it does things quaintly like 
her, gestures with her very gestures. It 
makes wonderful sentences that you can 
repeat in the City and are good enough 
for Punch. You call it a lot of nick- 
names—‘Babs” and “Bibs” and “Vid- 
dles” and “Vee;” you whack at it play- 
fully, and it whacks you back. It loves 
to sit on your knee. All that is jolly 
and as it should be. 

But a little daughter is one thing and 
a daughter quite another. There one 
comes to a relationship that Mr. Stanley 
had never thought out. When he found 
himself thinking about it, it upset him 
so that he at once resorted to distrac- 
tion. The chromatic fiction with which 
he relieved his mind glanced but slightly 
at this aspect of life, and never with any 
quality of guidance. Its heroes never 
had daughters; they borrowed other 
people’s. The one fault, indeed, of this 
school of fiction for him was that it had 
rather a light way with parental rights. 
His instinct was in the direction of con- 
sidering his daughters his absolute prop- 
erty, bound to obey him, his to give 
away or his to keep to be a comfort in 
his declining years just as he thought 
fit. About his conception of ownership 
he perceived and desired a certain senti- 
mental glamour, he liked everything 
properly dressed, but it remained own- 
ership. Ownership seemed only a rea- 
sonable return for the cares and ex- 
penses of a daughter’s upbringing. 
Daughters were not like sons. He per- 
ceived, however, that both the novels he 
read and the world he lived in dis- 
countenanced these assumptions. Noth- 
ing else was put in their place, and they 
remained sotto voce, as it were, in his 
mind. The new and the old canceled 
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out; his daughters became quasi-inde- 
pendent dependants—which is absurd. 
One married as he wished and one 
against his wishes, and now here was 
Ann Veronica, his little Vee, discon- 
tented with her beautiful, safe, and shel- 
tering home, going about with hatless 
friends to socialist meetings and art- 
class dances, and displaying a disposi- 
tion to carry her scientific ambitions to 
unwomanly lengths. She seemed to 
think he was merely the paymaster, 
handing over the means of her freedom. 
And now she insisted that she must 
leave the chastened security of the Tred- 
gold Women’s College for Russell's un- 
bridled classes, and wanted to go to 
fancy dress dances in pirate costume 
and spend the residue of the night with 
Widgett’s ramshackle girls in some in- 
describable hotel in Soho! 

He had done his best not to think 
about her at all, but the situation and 
his sister had become altogether too 
urgent. He had finally put aside “The 
Lilac Sunbonnet,” gone into his study, 
lit the gas fire, and written the letter 
that had brought these unsatisfactory re- 
lations to a head. 


“My dear Vee,” he wrote. 

These daughters! He gnawed his pen 
and reflected, tore the sheet up, and be- 
gan again. 


My Dear Veronica: Your aunt tells me 
you have involved yourself in some arrange- 
ment with the Widgett girls about a fancy- 
dress ball in London. I gather you wish to 
go up in some fantastic get-up, wrapped about 
in your opera cloak, and that after the fes- 
tivities you propose to stay with these friends 
of yours, and without any older people in 
your party, at a hotel. Now I am sorry to 
cross you in anything you have set your heart 
upon, but I regret to say—— 


**H’m,” he reflected, and crossed out 
the last four words 


—but this cannot be. 


“No,” he said, and tried again: 


But I must tell you quite definitely that I 
feel it to be my duty to forbid any such ex- 
ploit. 


“Damn!” he remarked at the defaced 
letter; and, taking a fresh sheet, he re- 
copied what he had writtten. A certain 
irritation crept into his manner as he 
did so, 

I regret that you should ever have pro- 
posed it. 

He meditated, and began a new para- 
graph. 

The fact of it is, and this absurd project 
of yours only brings it to a head, you have 
begun to get hold of some very queer ideas 
about what a young lady in your position may 
or may not venture to do. I do not think you 
quite understand my ideals or what is becom- 


ing as between father and daughter. Your 
attitude to me——— 


He fell into a brown study. It was 


so difficult to put precisely. 
—and your aunt 


For a time he searched for the mot 
juste. Then he went on: 

—and, indeed, to most of the established 
things in life is, frankly, unsatisfactory. You 
are restless, aggressive, critical with all the 
crude, unthinking criticism of youth. You have 
no grasp upon the essential facts of life— 
I pray God you never may—and in your rash 
ignorance you are prepared to dash into posi- 
tions that may end in lifelong regret. The 
life of a young girl is set about with prowl- 
ing pitfalls. 

He was arrested for a moment by an 
indistinct picture of Veronica reading 
this last sentence. But he was now 
too deeply moved to trace a certain un- 
satisfactoriness to its source in a mix- 
ture of metaphors. “Well,” he said, 
argumentatively, “it is. That's all about 
it. It’s time she knew.” 

The life of a young girl is set about with 
prowling pitfalls, from which she must be 
shielded at all costs. 


His lips tightened, and he frowned 
with solemn resolution. 


So long as I'am your father, so long as your 
life is intrusted to my care, I feel bound by 
every obligation to use my authority to check 
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this odd disposition of yours toward extrava- 
gant enterprises. A day will come when you 
will thank me. It is not, my dear Veronica, 
that I think there is any harm in you; there 
is not. But a girl is soiled not only by evil 
but by the proximity of evil, and a reputation 
for rashness may do her as serious an injury 
as really reprehensible conduct. So do please 
believe that in this matter I am acting for the 
best. 


He signed his name and reflected. 
Then he opened the study door and 
called “Mollie!” and returned to assume 
an attitude of authority on the hearth- 
rug, before the blue flames and orange 
glow of the gas fire. 

His sister appeared. 

She was dressed in one of those com- 
plicated dresses that are all lace and 
work and confused patternings of black 
and purple and cream about the body, 
and she was in many ways a younger 
feminine version of the same theme as 
himself. She had the same sharp nose 
—which, indeed, only Ann Veronica, of 
all the family, had escaped. She carried 
herself well, whereas her brother 
slouched, and there was a certain aristo- 
cratic dignity about her that she had ac- 
quired through her long engagement to 
a curate of family, a scion of the Wilt- 
shire Edmondshaws. He had died be- 
fore they married, and when her brother 
became a widower she had come to his 
assistance and taken over much of the 
care of his youngest daughter. But 
from the first her rather old-fashioned 
conception of life had jarred with the 
suburban atmosphere, the High School 
spirit and the memories of the light and 
little Mrs. Stanley, whose family had 
been by any reckoning inconsiderable— 
to use the kindliest term. Miss Stanley 
had determined from the outset to have 
the warmest affection for her youngest 
niece and to be a second mother in her 
life—a second and a better one; but she 
had found much to battle with, and 
there was much in herself that Ann 
Veronica failed to understand. She 
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came in now with an air of reserved 
solicitude. 

Mr. Stanley pointed to the letter with 
a pipe he had drawn from his jacket 
pocket. “What do you think of that?” 
he asked. 

She took.it up in her many-ringed 
hands and read it judicially. He filled 
his pipe slowly. 

“Yes,” she said at last, “it is firm and 
affectionate.” 

“TI could have said more.” 

“You seem to have said just what 
had to be said. It seems to me exactly 
what is wanted. She really must not go 
to that affair.” 

She paused, and he waited for her to 
speak. 

“T don’t think she quite sees the harm 
of those people or the sort of life to 
which they would draw her,” she said. 
“They would spoil every chance.” 

“She has chances?” he said, helping 
her out. 

“She is an extremely attractive girl,” 
she said; and added, “to some people. 
Of course, one doesn’t like to talk about 
things until there are things to talk 
about.” 

“All the more reason why 
shouldn’t get herself talked about.” 
“That is exactly what I feel.” 

Mr. Stanley took the letter and stood 
with it in his hand thoughtfully for a 
time. “I'd give anything,” he re- 
marked, “to see our little Vee happily 
and comfortably married.” 

He gave the note to the parlor maid 
the next morning in an inadvertent, 
casual manner just as he was leaving 
the house to catch his London train. 
When Ann Veronica got it she had at 
first a wild, fantastic idea that it con- 
tained a tip. 


she 


Ann Veronica’s resolve to have things 


out with her father was not accom- 
plished without difficulty. 

He was not due from the City until 
about six, and so she went and played 
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Badminton with the Widgett girls until 
dinner time. The atmosphere at dinner 
was not propitious. Her aunt was 
blandly amiable above a certain tremu- 
lous undertow, and talked as if to a 
caller about the alarming spread of 
marigolds that summer at the end of 
the garden, a sort of Yellow Peril to all 
the smaller hardy annuals, while her 
father brought some papers to tabie and 
presented himself as preoccupied with 
them. Directly dinner was over Mr. 
Stanley, having pretended to linger to 
smoke, fled suddenly upstairs to petrog- 
raphy, and when Veronica tapped he an- 
swered through the locked door, “Go 
away, Vee! I’m busy,” and made a 
lapidary’s wheel buzz loudly. 

Breakfast, too, was an impossible oc- 
casion. He read the Times with an 
unusually passionate intentness, and 
then declared suddenly for the earlier 
of the two trains he used 

“T’ll come to the station,” said Ann 
Veronica. “I may as well come up by 
this train.” 

“I may have to run,” said her father, 
with an appeal to his watch. 

“T’ll run, too,” she volunteered. 

Instead of which they walked sharply. 

“T say, daddy,” she began, and was 
suddenly short of breath. 

“If it’s about that dance project,” he 
said, “it’s no good, Veronica. I’ve made 
up my mind.” 

“You'll make me look a 
all my friends.” 

“You shouldn’t have made an engage- 
ment until you’d consulted your aunt.” 

“T thought I was old enough,” she 
gasped, between laughter and crying. 

Her father’s step quickened to a trot. 

“T won’t have you quarreling and cry- 
ing in the Avenue,” he said. “Stop it! 
If you’ve got anything to say, you must 
say it to your aunt xa 

“But look here, daddy!” 

He flapped the Times at her with an 
imperious gesture. 


fool before 
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“It’s settled. You’re not to go. 
You're not to go.” 

“But it’s about other things.” 

“T don’t care. This isn’t the place.” 

“Then may I come to the study to- 
night—after dinner?” 

“T’m—busy!” 

“Tt’s important. If I can’t talk any- 
where else—I do want an understand- 
ing.” 

Ahead of them walked a gentleman 
whom it was evident they must at their 
present pace very speedily overtake. It 
was Ramage, the occupant of the big 
house at the end of the Avenue. He 
had recently made Mr. Stanley’s ac- 
quaintance in the train and shown him 
one or two trifling civilities. He was an 
outside broker and the proprietor of a 
financial newspaper; he had come up 
very rapidly in the last few years, and 
Mr. Stanley admired and detested him 
in almost equal measure. It was in- 
tolerable to think that he might over- 
hear words and phrases. Mr. Stanley’s 
pace slackened. 

“You've no right to badger me like 
this, Veronica,” he said. “I can’t see 
what possible benefit can come of dis- 
cussing things that are settled. If you 
want advice, your aunt is the person. 
However, if you must air your opin- 
ions——”’ 

“To-night, then, daddy!” 

He made an angry but conceivably an 
assenting noise, and then Ramage 
glanced back and stopped, saluted elabo- 
rately, and waited for them to come up. 
He was a square-faced man of nearly 
fifty, with iron-gray hair, a mobile, 
clean-shaven mouth and rather pro- 
tuberant black eyes that now scrutinized 
Ann Veronica. He dressed rather after 
the fashion of the West End than the 
City, and affected a cultured urbanity 
that somehow disconcerted and always 
annoyed Ann Veronica’s father ex- 
tremely. He did not play golf, but took 
his exercise on horseback, which was 
also unsympathetic. 
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“Stuffy these trees make the Avenue,” 
said Mr. Stanley as they drew alongside, 
to account for his own ruffled and 
heated expression. “They ought to have 
been lopped in the spring.” 

“There’s plenty of time,” said 
Ramage. “Is Miss Stanley coming up 
with us?” 

“I go second,” she said, “and change 
at Wimbledon.” 

“We'll all go second,” said Ramage, 
“if we may?” 

Mr. Stanley wanted to object 
strongly, but as he could not immedi- 
ately think how to put it, he contented 
himself with a grunt, and the motion 
was carried. “‘How’s Mrs, Ramage?” 
he asked. 

“Very much as usual,” said Ramage. 
“She finds lying up so much very irk- 
some. But, you see, she has to lie up.” 

The topic of his invalid wife bored 
him, and he turned at once to Ann 
Veronica, “And where are you going?” 
he said. “Are you going on again this 
winter with that scientific work of 
yours? It’s an instance of heredity, I 
suppose.” For a moment Mr. Stanley 
almost liked Ramage. “You're a biolo- 
gist, aren’t you?” 

He began to talk of his own impres- 
sions of biology as a commonplace mag- 
azine reader who had to get what he 
could from the monthly reviews, and 
was glad to meet with any information 
from nearer the fountain head. In a 
little while he and she were talking quite 
easily and agreeably. They went on 
talking in the train—it seemed to her 
father a slight want of deference to him 
—and he listened and pretended to read 
the Times. He was struck disagreeably 
by Ramage’s air of gallant consideration 
and Ann Veronica’s self-possessed an- 
swers. These things did not harmonize 
with his conception of the forthcoming 
—if unavoidable—interview. After all, 
it came to him suddenly as a harsh dis- 
covery that she might be in a sense re- 
garded as grown up. He was a man 
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who in all things classified without 
nuance, and for him there were in the 
matter of age just two feminine classes 
and no more—girls and women. The 
distinction lay chiefly in the right to pat 
their heads. But here was a girl—she 
must be a girl, since she was his 
daughter and patable—imitating the 
woman quite remarkably and cleverly. 
He resumed his listening. She was dis- 
cussing one of those modern advanced 
plays with a remarkable, with an extra- 
ordinary, confidence. 

“His love-making,” she remarked, 
“struck me as unconvincing. He seemed 
too noisy.” 

The full significance of her words did 
not instantly appear to him. Then it 
dawned. Good heavens! She was dis- 
cussing love-making. For a time he 
heard no more, and stared with stony 
eyes at a Book-War proclamation in 
leaded type that filled half a column of 
the Times that day. Could she under- 
stand what she was talking about? 
Luckily it was a second-class carriage 
and the ordinary fellow travelers were 
not there. Everybody, he felt, must be 
listening behind their papers. 

Of course, girls repeat phrases and 
opinions of which they cannot possibly 
understand the meaning. But a middle- 
aged man like Ramage ought to know 
better than to draw out a girl, the 
daughter of a friend and neighbor. 

Well, after all, he seemed to be turn- 
ing the subject. “Broddick is a heavy 
man,” he was saying, “and the main in- 
terest of the play was the embezzle- 
ment.” Thank Heaven! Mr. Stanley 
allowed his paper to drop a little, and 
scrutinized the hats and brows of their 
three fellow travelers. 

They reached Wimbledon, and Ra- 
mage whipped out to hand Miss Stanley 
to the platform as though she had been 
a duchess, and she descended as though 
such attentions from middle-aged, but 
still gallant, merchants were a matter of 
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course. Then, as Ramage readjusted 
himself in a corner, he remarked. 

“These young people shoot up, Stan- 
ley. It seems only yesterday that she 
was running down the Avenue, all hair 
and legs.” 

Mr. Stanley regarded him through his 
glasses with something approaching ani- 
mosity. 

“Now she’s all hat and ideas,” he 
said, with an air of humor. 

“She seems an unusually clever girl,” 
said Ramage. 

Mr. Stanley regarded his neighbor’s 
clean-shaven face almost warily. “I’m 
not sure whether we don’t rather overdo 
all this higher education,” he said, with 
an effect of conveying profound mean- 
ings. 


He became quite sure, by a sort of 
accumulation of reflection, as the day 
wore on. He found his youngest 
daughter intrusive in his thoughts all 
through the morning, and still more so 
in the afternoon. He saw her young 
and graceful back as she descended 
from the carriage, severely ignoring 
him, and recalled a glimpse he had of 
her face, bright and serene, as his train 
ran out of Wimbledon. He recalled 
with exasperating perplexity her clear, 
matter-of-fact tone as she talked about 
love-making being unconvincing. He 
was really very proud of her, and extra- 
ordinarily angry and resentful at the 
innocent and audacious self-reliance that 
seemed to intimate her sense of absolute 
independence of him, her absolute se- 
curity without him. After all, she only 
looked a woman. She was rash and 
ignorant, absolutely inexperienced. Ab- 
solutely. He began to think of speeches, 
very firm, explicit speeches, he would 
make. 

He lunched in the Legal Club in 
Chancery Lane, and met Ogilvy. 
Daughters were in the air that day. 
Ogilvy was full of a client’s trouble in 
that matter, a grave and even tragic 
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trouble. 
lars, 

“Curious case,” said Ogilvy, buttering 
his bread and cutting it up in a way he 
had. “Curious case—and sets one 
thinking.” 

He resumed, after a mouthful: 
“Here is a girl of sixteen or seventeen 
—seventeen and a half to be exact— 
running about, as one might say, in 
London. Schoolgirl. Her family are 
solid West End people, Kensington 
people. Father—dead. She goes out 
and comes home. Afterward goes on to 
Oxford. Twenty-one, twenty-two. 
Why doesn’t she marry? Plenty of 
money under her father’s will. Charm- 
ing girl.” 

He consumed Irish stew 
moments, 

“Married already,” he said, with his 
mouth full. “Shopman.” 

“Good God!” said Mr. Stanley. 

“Good-looking rascal she met at 
Worthing. Very romantic and all that. 
He fixed it.” 

“But——” 

“He left her alone. 
nonsense on her part. Sheer calculation 
on his. Went up to Somerset House to 
examine the will before he did it. Yes. 
Nice position.” 

“She doesn’t care for him now?” 

“Not a bit. What a girl of sixteen 
cares for is hair and a high color and 
moonlight and a tenor voice. I suppose 
most of our daughters would marry 
organ grinders if they had a chance—at 
that age. My son wanted to marry a 
woman of thirty in a tobacconist’s shop. 
Only a son’s another story. We fixed 
that. Well, that’s the situation. My 
people don’t know what to do. Can’t 
face a scandal. Can’t ask the gent to go 
abroad and condone a bigamy. He mis- 
stated her age and address; but you 
can’t get home on him for a thing like 
that. There you are! Girl spoilt for 
life. Makes one want to go back to the 
Oriental system!” 


He told some of the particu- 
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Mr. Stanley poured wine. “Damned 
rascal!” he said. “Isn’t there a brother 
to kick him?” 

“Mere satisfaction,” reflected Ogilvy. 
“Mere sensuality. I rather think they 
have kicked him, from the tone of some 
of the letters. Nice, of course. But it 
doesn’t alter the situation.” 

“It’s these rascals,” said Mr. Stanley, 
and paused. 

“Always has been,” said Ogilvy. 
“Our interest lies in heading them off.” 

“There was a time when girls didn’t 
get these extravagant ideas.” 

“Lydia Languish, for example. Any- 
how, they didn’t run about so much.” 

“Yes. That’s about the beginning. 
It’s these damned novels. All this tor- 
rent of misleading, spurious stuff that 
pours from the press. These sham 
ideals and advanced notions, Women 
Who Dids, and ali that kind of thing.” 

Ogilvy reflected. “This girl—she’s 
really a very charming, frank person— 
had had her imagination fired, so she 
told me, by a school performance of 
‘Romeo and Juliet.’ ” 

Mr. Stanley decided to treat that as 
irrelevant. ‘There ought to be a cen- 
sorship of books. We want it badly at 
the present time. Even with the censor- 
ship of plays there’s hardly a decent 
thing to which a man can take his wife 
and daughters, a creeping taint of sug- 
gestion everywhere. What would it be 
without that safeguard?” 

Ogilvy pursued his own topic. “I’m 
inclined to think, Stanley, myself that as 
a matter of fact it was the expurgated 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ did the mischief. If 
our young person hadn’t had the nurse 
part cut out, eh? She might have 
known more and done less. I was curi- 
ous about that. All they left it was the 
moon and stars. And the balcony and 
‘My Romeo!” 

“Shakespeare is altogether different 
from the modern stuff. Altogether dif- 
ferent. I’m not discussing Shakespeare. 
I don’t want to Bowdlerize Shakespeare. 
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But 


I’m not that sort. I quite agree. 
this modern miasma ie 

Mr. Stanley took mustard savagely. 

“Well, we won’t go into Shake- 
speare,” said Ogilvy. ‘What interests 
me is that our young women nowadays 
are running about as free as air practi- 
cally, with registry offices and all sorts 
of accommodation round the corner. 
Nothing to check their proceedings but 
a declining habit of telling the truth and 
the limitations of their imaginations. 
And in that respect they stir up one 
another. Not my affair, of course, but 
I think we ought to teach them more 
or restrain them more. One or the 
other. They’re too free for their inno- 
cence or too innocent for their freedom. 
That’s my point. Are you going to have 
any apple tart, Stanley? The apple 
tart’s been very good lately—very 
good!” 





At the end of dinner that evening 
Ann Veronica began: “Father!” 

Her father looked at her over his 
glasses and spoke with grave delibera- 
tion. 

“If there is anything you want to say 
to me,” he said, “you must say it in the 
study. I am going to smoke a little 
here, and then I shall go to the study. 
I don’t see what you can have to say. 
I should have thought my note—cleared 
up everything. There are some papers 
I have to look through to-night—impor- 
tant papers.” : 

“T won’t keep you very long, daddy,” 
said Ann Veronica. 

“T don’t see, Mollie,” he remarked, 
taking a cigar from the box on the 
table as his sister and daughter rose, 
“why you and Vee shouldn’t discuss this 
little affair—whatever it is—without 
bothering me.” 

It was the first time this controversy 
had become triangular, for all three of 
them were shy by habit. 

He stopped in mid-sentence, and Ann 
Veronica opened the door for her aunt. 
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The air was thick with feelings. Her 
aunt went out of the room with dignity 
and a rustle, and upstairs to the fastness 
of her own room. She agreed entirely 
with her brother. It distressed and con- 
fused her that the girl should not come 
to her. It seemed to show a want of 
affection, to be a deliberate and unmer- 
ited disregard, to justify the reprisal of 
being hurt. 

When Ann Veronica came into the 
study she found every evidence of a 
carefully foreseen grouping about the 
gas fire. Both armchairs had been 
moved a little so as to face each other 
on either side of the fender, and in the 
circular glow of the green-shaded lamp 
there lay, conspicuously waiting, a thick 
bundle of blue and white papers tied 
with pink tape. Her father held some 
printed document in his hand, and ap- 
peared not to observe her entry. 

“Sit down,” he said, and perused— 
“perused” is the word for it—for some 
moments. Then he put the paper by. 
“And what is it all about, Veronica?” 
he asked, with a deliberate note of irony, 
looking at her a little quizzically over his 
glasses, 

Ann Veronica looked bright and a 
little elated, and she disregarded her 
father’s invitation to be seated. She 
stood on the mat instead, and looked 
down on him. 

“Look here, daddy,” she said, in a 
tone of great reasonableness, “I must 
go to that dance, you know.” 

Her father’s irony deepened 

“Why?” he asked, suavely. 

Her answer was not quite ready. 

“Well, because I don’t see any reason 
wiiy I shouldn’t.” 

“You see, I do.” 

“Why shouldn’t I go?” 

“It isn’t a suitable place; it isn’t a 
suitable gathering.” 

“But, daddy, what do you know of 
the place and the gathering ?” 

“And it’s entirely out of order; it 
isn’t right, it isn’t correct; it’s impos- 


sible for you to stay in a hotel in Lon- 
don—the idea is preposterous. I can’t 
imagine what possessed you, Veronica.” 

He put his head on one side, pulled 
down the corners of his mouth, and 
looked at her over his glasses. 

“But why is it preposterous?” asked 
Ann Veronica, and fiddled with a pipe 
on the mantel. 

“Surely!” he remarked, with an ex- 
pression of worried appeal. 

“You see, daddy, I don’t think it és 
preposterous. That’s really what I want 
to discuss. It comes to this—am I to 
be trusted to take care of myself, or am 
I not?” 

“To judge from this proposal of 
yours, I should say not.” 

“T think I am.” 

“As long as you remain under my 
roof——-” he began, and paused. 

“You are going to treat me as 
though I wasn’t. Well, I don’t think 
that’s fair.” 

“Your ideas of fairness "he re- 
marked, and discontinued that sentence. 
“My dear girl,” he said, in a tone of 
patient reasonableness, “you are a mere 
child. You know nothing of life, noth- 
ing of its dangers, nothing of its possi- 
bilities. You think everything is harm- 
less and simple, and so forth. It isn’t. 
It isn’t. That’s where you go wrong. 
In some things, in many things, you , 
must trust to your elders, to those who 
know more of life than you do. Your 
aunt and I have discussed all this mat- 
ter. There it is. You can’t go.” 

The conversation hung for a moment. 
Ann Veronica tried to keep hold of a 
complicated situation and not lose her 
head. She had turned round sideways, 
so as to look down into the fire. 

“You see, father,”’ she said, “it isn’t 
only this affair of the dance. [ want to 
go to that because it’s a new experience, 
because I think it will be interesting and 
give me a view of things. You say I 
know nothing. That’s probably true. 
But how am I to know of things ?” 
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“Some things I hope you may never 
know,” he said. 

“I’m not so sure. I want to know— 
just as much as I can.” 

“Tut!” he said, fuming, and put out 
his hand to the papers in the pink tape. 

“Well, I do. It’s just that I want to 
say. I want to be a human being; I 
want to learn about things and know 
about things, and not to be protected as 
something too precious for life, cooped 
up in one narrow little corner.” 

“Cooped up!” he cried. “Did I stand 
in the way of your going to college? 
Have I ever prevented you going about 
at any reasonable hour? You've got a 
bicycle!” 

“H’m!” said Ann Veronica, and then 
went on: “I want to be taken seriously. 
A girl—at my age—is grown up. I 
want to go on with my university work 
under proper conditions, now that I’ve 
done the intermediate. It isn’t as 
though I haven’t done well. I’ve never 
muffed an exam yet. Roddy muffed 
two.” 

Her father interrupted. 

“Now look here, Veronica, let us be 
plain with each other. You are not go- 
ing to that infidel Russell’s classes. 
You are not going anywhere but to the 
Tredgold College. I’ve thought that 
out, and you must make up your mind 
to it. All sorts of considerations come 
in. While you live in my house you 
must follow my ideas. You are wrong 
even about that man’s scientific position 
and his standard of work. There are 
men in the Lowndean who laugh at him 
—simply laugh at him. And I have seen 
work by his pupils myself that struck 
me as being—-well, next door to shame- 
ful. There’s stories, too, about his 
demonstrator, Capes. Something or 
other. The kind of man who isn’t con- 
tent with his science, and writes articles 
in the monthly reviews. Anyhow, there 
it is: you are not going there. 

The girl received this intimation in si- 
lence, but the face that looked down 
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upon the gas fire took an expression of 
obstinacy that brought out a hitherto 
latent resemblance between parent and 
child. When she spoke, her lips 
twitched. 

“Then I suppose when I have gradu- 
ated I am to come home?” 

“It seems the natural course.” 

“And do nothing?” 

“There are plenty of things a girl can 
find to do at home.” 

“Until some one takes pity on me and 
marries me?” 

He raised his eyebrows in mild ap- 
peal. His foot tapped impatiently, and 
he took up the papers. 

“Look here, father,” she said, with a 
change in her voice, “suppose I won’t 
stand it?” 

He regarded her as though this was 
a new idea. 

“Suppose, for exampie, I go to this 
dance ?” 

“You won't.” 

“Well——” Her breath failed her 
for a moment. “How would you pre- 
vent it?” she asked. 

“But I have forbidden it!” he said, 
raising his voice. 

“Yes, I know. But suppose I go?” 

“Now, Veronica! No, no. This 
won't do. Understand me! I forbid it. 
I do not want to hear from you even 
the threat of disobedience.” He spoke 
loudly. “The thing is forbidden!” 

“T am ready to give up anything that 
you show to be wrong.” 

“You will give up anything I wish 
you to give up.” 

They stared at each other through a 
pause, and both faces were flushed and 
obstinate. 

She was trying by some wonderful, 
secret, and motionless gymnastics to re- 
strain her tears. But when she spoke 
her lips quivered, and they came. 

“T mean to go to that dance!” she 
blubbered. “I mean to go to that dance! 
I meant to reason with you, but you 
won't reason. You're dogmatic.” 
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The air was thick with feelings. Her 
aunt went out of the room with dignity 
and a rustle, and upstairs to the fastness 
of her own room. She agreed entirely 
with her brother. It distressed and con- 
fused her that the girl should not come 
to her. It seemed to show a want of 
affection, to be a deliberate and unmer- 
ited disregard, to justify the reprisal of 
being hurt. 

When Ann Veronica came into the 
study she found every evidence of a 
carefully foreseen grouping about the 
gas fire. Both armchairs had been 
moved a little so as to face each other 
on either side of the fender, and in the 
circular glow of the green-shaded lamp 
there lay, conspicuously waiting, a thick 
bundle of blue and white papers tied 
with pink tape. Her father held some 


printed document in his hand, and ap- 
peared not to observe her entry. 

“Sit down,” he said, and perused— 
“perused” is the word for it—for some 
Then he put the paper by. 


moments. 
“And what is it all about, Veronica?” 
he asked, with a deliberate note of irony, 
looking at her a little quizzically over his 
glasses, 

Ann Veronica looked bright and a 
little elated, and she disregarded her 
father’s invitation to be seated. She 
stood on the mat instead, and looked 
down on him. 

“Look here, daddy,” she said, in a 
tone of great reasonableness, “I must 
go to that dance, you know.” 

Her father’s irony deepened 

“Why?” he asked, suavely. 

Her answer was not quite ready. 

“Well, because I don’t see any reason 
why I shouldn't.” 

“You see, I do.’ 

“Why shouldn’t I go?” 

“It isn’t a suitable place; it isn’t a 
suitable gathering.” 

“But, daddy, what do you know of 
the place and the gathering ?” 

“And it’s entirely out of order; it 
isn’t right, it isn’t correct; it’s impos- 


sible for you to stay in a hotel in Lon- 
don—the idea is preposterous. I can’t 
imagine what possessed you, Veronica.” 

He put his head on one side, pulled 
down the corners of his mouth, and 
looked at her over his glasses. 

“But why is it preposterous?” asked 
Ann Veronica, and fiddled with a pipe 
on the mantel. 

“Surely!” he remarked, with an ex- 
pression of worried appeal. 

“You see, daddy, I don’t think it és 
preposterous. That’s really what I want 
to discuss. It comes to this—am I to 
be trusted to take care of myself, or am 
I not?” 

“To judge from this proposal of 
yours, I should say not.” 

“T think I am.” 

“As long as you remain under my 
roof ” he began, and paused. 

“You are going to treat me as 
though I wasn’t. Well, I don’t think 
that’s fair.” 

“Your ideas of fairness "he re- 
marked, and discontinued that sentence. 
“My dear girl,” he said, in a tone of 
patient reasonableness, “you are a mere 
child. You know nothing of life, noth- 
ing of its dangers, nothing of its possi- 
bilities. You think everything is harm- 
less and simple, and so forth. It isn’t. 
It isn’t. That’s where you go wrong. 
In some things, in many things, you 
must trust to your elders, to those who 
know more of life than you do. Your 
aunt and I have discussed all this mat- 
ter. There it is. You can’t go.” 

The conversation hung for a moment. 
Ann Veronica tried to keep hold of a 
complicated situation and not lose her 
head. She had turned round sideways, 
so as to look down into the fire. 

“You see, father,” she said, “it isn’t 
only this affair of the dance. I want to 
go to that because it’s a new experience, 
because I think it will be interesting and 
give me a view of things. You say I 
know nothing. That’s probably true. 
But how am I to know of things ?” 
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“Some things I hope you may never 
know,” he said. 

“I’m not so sure. I want to know— 
just as much as I can.” 

“Tut!” he said, fuming, and put out 
his hand to the papers in the pink tape. 

“Well, I do. It’s just that I want to 
say. I want to be a human being; I 
want to learn about things and know 
about things, and not to be protected as 
something too precious for life, cooped 
up in one narrow little corner.” 

“Cooped up!” he cried. “Did I stand 
in the way of your going to college? 
Have I ever prevented you going about 
at any reasonable hour? You've got a 
bicycle !” 

“H’m!” said Ann Veronica, and then 
went on: “I want to be taken seriously. 
A girl—at my age—is grown up. I 
want to go on with my university work 
under proper conditions, now that I’ve 
done the intermediate. It isn’t as 
though I haven’t done well. I’ve never 
muffed an exam yet. Roddy muffed 
two.” 

Her father interrupted. 

“Now look here, Veronica, let us be 
plain with each other. You are not go- 
ing to that infidel Russell’s classes. 
You are not going anywhere but to the 
Tredgold College. I’ve thought that 
out, and you must make up your mind 
to it. All sorts of considerations come 
in. While you live in my house you 
must follow my ideas. You are wrong 
even about that man’s scientific position 
and his standard of work. There are 
men in the Lowndean who laugh at him 
—simply laugh at him. And I have seen 
work by his pupils myself that struck 
me as being—well, next door to shame- 
ful. There’s stories, too, about his 
demonstrator, Capes. Something or 
other. The kind of man who isn’t con- 
tent with his science, and writes articles 
in the monthly reviews. Anyhow, there 
it is: you are not going there. 

The girl received this intimation in si- 
lence, but the face that looked down 
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upon the gas fire took an expression of 
obstinacy that brought out a hitherto 
latent resemblance between parent and 
child. When she spoke, her lips 
twitched. 

“Then I suppose when I have gradu- 
ated I am to come home?” 

“Tt seems the natural course.” 

“And do nothing?” 

“There are plenty of things a girl can 
find to do at home.” 

“Until some one takes pity on me and 
marries me?” 

He raised his eyebrows in mild ap- 
peal. His foot tapped impatiently, and 
he took up the papers. 

“Look here, father,” she said, with a 
change in her voice, “suppose I won't 
stand it?” 

He regarded her as though this was 
a new idea. 

“Suppose, for example, I go to this 
dance ?” 

“You won't.” 

“Well ” Her breath failed her 
for a moment. “How would you pre- 
vent it?” she asked. 

“But I have forbidden it!” he said, 
raising his voice. 

“Yes, I know. But suppose I go?” 

“Now, Veronica! No, no. This 
won't do. Understand me! I forbid it. 
I do not want to hear from you even 
the threat of disobedience.” He spoke 
loudly. “The thing is forbidden!” 

“T am ready to give up anything that 
you show to be wrong.” 

“You will give up anything I wish 
you to give up.” 

They stared at each other through a 
pause, and both faces were flushed and 
obstinate. 

She was trying by some wonderful, 
secret, and motionless gymnastics to re- 
strain her tears. But when she spoke 
her lips quivered, and they came. 

“I mean to go to that dance!” she 
blubbered. “I mean to go to that dance! 
I meant to reason with you, but you 
won't reason. You're dogmatic.” 
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At the sight of her tears his expres- 
sion changed to a mingling of triumph 
and concern. He stood up, apparently 
intending to put an arm about her, but 
she stepped back from him quickly. She 
produced a Landkerchief, and with one 
sweep of this and a simultaneous gulp 
had abolished her fit of weeping. His 
voice now had lost its ironies. 

“Now, Veronica,” he pleaded, “Ve- 
ronica, this is most unreasonble. All 
we do is for your good. Neither your 
aunt nor I have any other thought but 
what is best for you.” 

“Only you won’t let me live. 
you won't let me exist!” 

Mr. Stanley lost patience. 
frankly. 

“What nonsense is this? What rav- 
ing! My dear child, you do live, you do 
exist! You have this home. You have 
friends, acquaintances, social standing, 
brothers and sisters, every advantage! 
Instead of which, you want to go to 
some mixed classes or other and cut up 


Only 


He bullied 


rabbits and dance about at nights in 
wild costumes with casual art student 


friends and God knows who. That— 
that isn’t living! You are beside your- 
self. You don’t know what you ask nor 
what you say. You have neither reason 
nor logic. I am sorry to seem to hurt 
you, but all I say is for your good. You 
must not, you shall not go. On this I 
am resolved. I put my foot down like 
—like adamant. And a time will come, 
Veronica, mark my words, a time will 
come when you will bless me for my 
firmness to-night. It goes to my heart 
to disappoint you, but this thing must 
not be.” 

He sidled toward her, but she re- 
coiled from him, leaving him in posses- 
sion of the hearthrug. 

“Well,” she _ said, 
father.” 

“What!” he asked. “Not a kiss?” 

She affected not to hear. 

The door closed softly upon her. For 
a long time he remained standing before 


“good night, 


the fire, staring at the situation. Then 
he sat down and filled his pipe slowly 
and thoughtfully. 

“I don’t see what else I could have 
said,” he remarked. 


CHAPTER II. 


ANN VERONICA GATHERS POINTS OF 


VIEW. 


“Are you coming to the Fadden 
Dance, Ann Veronica?” asked Con- 
stance Widgett. 

Ann Veronica considered her an- 
swer. “I mean to,” she replied. 

“You are making your dress?” 

“Such as it is.” 

They were in the elder Widgett girl’s 
bedroom; Hetty was laid up, she said, 
with a sprained ankle, and a miscel- 
laneous party was gossiping away her 
tedium. It was a large, littered, self- 
forgetful apartment, decorated with un- 
framed charcoal sketches by various in- 
cipient masters; and an open bookcase, 
surmounted by plaster casts and the half 
of a human skull, displayed an odd mis- 
cellany of books—Shaw and Swin- 
burne, “Tom Jones,” Fabian essays, 
Pope and Dumas, cheek by jowl. Con- 
stance Widgett’s abundant copper-red 
hair was bent down over some dimly 
remunerative work—stenciling in colors 
upon rough, white material—at a 
kitchen table she had dragged upstairs 
for the purpose; while on her bed there 
was seated a slender lady of thirty or 
so in a dingy green dress, whom Con- 
stance had introduced with a wave of 
her hand as Miss Miniver. Miss Min- 
iver looked out on the world through 
large emotional blue eyes that were 
further magnified by the glasses she 
wore, and her nose was pinched and 
pink, and her mouth was whimsically 
petulant. Her glasses moved quickly 
as her glance traveled from face to face. 
She seemed bursting with the desire to 
talk, and watching for her opportunity. 
On her lapel was an ivory button, bear- 
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ing the words “Votes for Women.” 
j Ann Veronica sat at the foot of the 


sufferer’s bed, while Teddy Widgett, 
being something of an athlete, occupied 
the only bedroom chair—a decadent 
piece, essentially a tripod and largely a 
formality—and smoked cigarettes, and 
tried to conceal the fact that he was 
looking all the time at Ann Veronica’s 
eyebrows. Teddy was the hatless young 
man who had turned Ann Veronica 
aside from the Avenue two days before. 
He was the junior of both his sisters, 
coeducated and much broken in to fem- 
inine society. A bowl of roses, just 
brought by Ann Veronica, adorned the 
communal dressing table, and Ann 
Veronica was particularly trim in prep- 
aration for a call she was to make with 
her aunt later in the afternoon. 

Ann Veronica decided to be more ex- 
plicit. “I’ve been,” she said, “forbidden 
to come.” 

“Hul-lo!” said Hetty, turning her 
head on the pillow. 

“Yes,” said Ann Veronica, “and that 
complicates the situation.” 

“Auntie?” asked Constance, who was 
onversant with Ann Veronica’s affairs. 

“No! My father. It’s—it’s a seri- 
us prohibition.” 

“Why ?” asked Hetty. 

“That’s the point. I asked him why, 

and he hadn’t a reason.” 

“You asked your father for a rea- 
son!” said Miss Miniver, with great in- 
tensity. 

“Yes. I tried to have it out with 
him, but he wouldn’t have it out.” Ann 
Veronica reflected for an _ instant. 
“That’s why I think I ought to come.” 

“You asked your father for a rea- 
son!’ Miss Miniver repeated. 

“We always have things out with our 
father, poor dear!” said Hetty, “He’s 
got almost to like it.” 

“Men,” said Miss Miniver, “never 
have a reason. Never! And they don’t 
know it! They have no idea of it. It’s 


one of their worst traits, one of their 
very worst.” 

“But I say, Vee,” said Constance, “if 
you come and you are forbidden to 
come, there'll be the deuce of a row.” 

Ann Veronica was deciding for 
further confidences. Her situation was 
perplexing her very much, and the Wid- 
gett atmosphere was lax and sympa- 
thetic, and provocative of discussion. 
“Tt isn’t only the dance,” she said. 

“There’s the classes,” said Constance, 
the well-informed. 

“There’s the whole situation. Appar- 
ently I’m not to exist yet. I’m not to 
study, I’m not to grow. I’ve got to stay 
at home and remain in a state of sus- 
pended animation.” 

“Dusting!” said Miss Miniver, in a 
sepulchral voice. 

“Until you marry, Vee,” said Hetty. 

“Well, I don’t feel like standing it.” 

“Thousands of women have married 
merely for- freedom,” said Miss Mini- 
ver. “Thousands! Ugh! And found 
it a worse slavery.” 

“I suppose,” said Constance, stencil- 
ing away at bright pink petals, “it’s our 
lot. But it’s very beastly.” 

“What’s our lot?” asked her sister. 

“Slavery! Downtroddenness! When 
I think of it I feel all over boot marks 
—men’s boots. We hide it bravely, but 
so it is. Damn! I’ve splashed.” 

Miss Miniver’s manner became im- 
pressive. She addressed Ann Veronica 
with an air of conveying great open 
secrets to her. 

“As things are at present,” she said, 
“it is true. We live under man-made 
institutions, and that is what they 
amount to. Every girl in the world 
practically, except a few of us who 
teach or typewrite, and then we’re 
underpaid and sweated—it’s dreadful to 
think how we are sweated!” She had 
lost her generalization, whatever it was. 
She hung for a moment, and then went 
on, conclusively, “Until we have the 
vote that is how things will be.” 
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“I’m all for the vote,” said Teddy. 
“I suppose a girl must be underpaid 
and sweated,” said Ann Veronica. “I 
suppose there’s no way of getting a de- 
cent income—independently.” 

“Women have practically no economic 
freedom,” said Miss Miniver, “because 
they have no political freedom. Men 
have seen to that. The one profession, 
the one decent profession, I mean, for 
a woman—except the stage—is teach- 
ing, and there we trample on one an- 
other. Everywhere else—the law, 
medicine, the Stock Exchange—preju- 
dice bars us.” 

“There’s art,” said 
“and writing.” 

“Every one hasn’t the gift. Even 
there a woman never gets a fair chance. 
Men are against her. Whatever she 
does is minimized. All the best novels 
have been written by women, and yet 
see how men sneer at the lady novelist 
still! There’s only one way to get on 
for a woman, and that is to please men. 
That is what they think we are for!” 

“We're __ beasts,” said Teddy. 
“Beasts !” 

But Miss Miniver took no notice of 
his admission. 

“Of course,” said Miss Miniver—she 
went on in a regularly undulating voice 
—‘‘we do please men. We have that 
gift. We can see round them and be- 
hind them and through them, and most 
of us use that knowledge, in the silent 

yay we have for our great ends. Not 
all of us, but some of us. Too many. 
I wonder what men would say if we 
threw the mask aside—if we really told 
them what We thought of them, really 
showed them what We were.” A flush 
of excitement crept into her cheeks. 

“Maternity,” she said, “has been our 
undoing.” 

From that she opened out into a long, 
confused, emphatic discourse on the 
position of women, full of wonderful 
statements, while Constance worked at 
her stenciling and Ann Veronica and 
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Hetty listened, and Teddy contributed 
sympathetic noises and consumed cheap 
cigarettes. 

“We are the species,” said Miss Min 
iver, “men are only incidents. The 
give themselves airs, but so it is. In 
all the species of animals the females 
are more important than the males; the 
males have to please them. Look at; 
the cock’s feathers, look at the competi 
tion there is everywhere, except among 
humans. The stags and oxen an 
things all have to fight for us, every 
where. Only in man is the male made 
the most important. And that happens 
through our maternity ; it’s our very im- 
portance that degrades us. While w 
were minding the children they stol 
our rights and liberties. The children 
made us slaves, and the men took ad- 
vantage of it. It’s—Mrs. Shalford says 
—the accidental conquering the essen 
tial. Originally in the first animals 
there were no males, none at all. If 
has been proved. Then they appea 
among the lower things’—she made 
meticulous gestures to figure the scale 
of life; she seemed to be holding up 
specimens, and peering through he 
glasses at them—‘among crustacean: 
and things, just as little creatures, eve 
so inferior to the females. Mere hang 
on. Things you would laugh a 
And among human beings, too, wome 
to begin with were the rulers and lead 
ers; they owned all the property, the 
invented all the arts. The primitive’ 
government was the Matriarchate. The 
Matriarchate! The lords of creation| 
just ran about and did what they wid 
told.” 

“But is that really so?” 
Veronica. 
“It has been proved,” said Miss Min- 
iver, and added, “by American profes 

sors.” 

“But how did they prove it?” 

“By science,” said Miss Miniver, anc 
hurried on, putting out a rhetorical hand\ 
that showed a slash of finger through' 
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its glove. “And now, look at us! See 
what we have become. Toys! Delicate 
trifles! A sex of invalids. It is we 
who have become the parasites and toys. 
There is no remedy, girls, except the 
vote. Give us that We will get 
it,” said Miss Miniver, “if some of us 
have to be killed to get it.” And she 
pressed her lips together in white reso- 
lution and nodded, and she was mani- 
festly full of that same passion for con- 
flict and self-sacrifice that has given the 
world martyrs since the beginning of 
things. “I wish I could make every 
woman, every girl, see this as clearly as 
I see it—just what the vote means to us. 
Just what it means.” 





As Ann Veronica went back along 
the Avenue to her aunt she became 
aware of a light-footed pursuer run- 
ning. Teddy overtook her, a little out 
of breath, his innocent face flushed, his 
straw-colored hair disordered;- He was 
out of breath, and spoke in broken sen- 
tences. 


“I say, Vee. Half a minute, Vee. 
It’s like this. You want freedom. 
Look here. You know—if you want 


freedom. Just an idea of mine. You 
know how those Russian students do? 
In Russia. Just a formal marriage. 
Mere formality. Liberates the girl 
from parental control. See? You 
me. Simply. No further re- 
sponsibility whatever. Without hin- 
drance—present occupation. Why not? 
Quite willing. Get a license. Just an 
idea of mine. Doesn’t matter a bit to 


marry 





me. Do anything to please you, Vee. 
Anything. Not fit to be dust on your 
boots. Still—there you are!” 


He paused. 

Ann Veronica’s desire to laugh un- 
restrainedly was checked by the tre- 
mendous earnestness of his expression. 


“Awfully good of you, Teddy,” she 
said. 

He nodded silently, too full for 
words. 
















“But I don’t see,” said Ann Veron- 
ica, “just how it fits the present situa- 
tion.” 

“No! Well, I just suggested it. 
Threw it out. Of course, if at any time 
—see reason—alter your opinion. Al- 
ways at your service. No offense, I 
hope. All right! I’m off. Due to play 
hockey. Jackson’s. Horrid snorters! 
So long, Vee! Just suggested it. See? 
Nothing really. Passing thought.” 

“Teddy,” said Ann Veronica, “you’re 
a dear!” 

“Oh, quite!” said Teddy, convul- 
sively, and lifted an imaginary hat and 
left her. 


The call Ann Veronica paid with her 
aunt that afternoon had at first much 
the same relation to the Widgett con- 
versation that a plaster statue of Mr. 
Gladstone would have to a carelessly 
displayed interior on a dissecting-room 
table. The Widgetts talked with a re- 
markable absence of external coverings, 
the Palsworthys found all the meanings 
of life on its surfaces. They seemed 
the most wrapped things in all Ann 
Veronica’s wrappered world. The 
Widgett mental furniture was perhaps 
worn and shabby, but there it was be- 
fore you, undisguised, fading visibly in 
an almost pitiless sunlight. Lady Pals- 
worthy was the widow of a knight who 
had won his spurs in the wholesale coal 
trade; she was of good seventeenth- 
century attorney blood, a county family, 
and distantly related to Aunt Mollie’s 
deceased curate. She was the social 
leader of Morningside Park, and in her 
superficial and euphuistic way an ex- 
tremely kind and pleasant woman. With 
her lived a Mrs. Pramlay, a sister of 
the Morningside Park doctor, and a 
very active and useful member of the 
Committee of the Impoverished Gentle- 
women’s Aid Society. Both ladies were 
on easy and friendly terms with all that 
was best in Morningside Park society; 
they had an afternoon once a month 
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that was quite well attended, they some- 
times gave musical evenings, they dined 
out and gave a finish to people’s dinners, 
they had a full-sized croquet lawn and 
tennis beyond, and understood the art 
of bringing people together. And they 
never talked of anything at all, never 
discussed, never even encouraged gos- 
sip. They were just nice. 

Ann Veronica found herself walking 
back down the Avenue that had just 
been the scene of her first proposal be- 
side her aunt, and speculating for the 
first time in her life about that lady’s 
mental attitudes. Her prevailing effect 
was one of quiet and complete assur- 
ance, as though she knew all about 
everything, and was only restrained by 
her instinctive delicacy from telling 
what she knew. But the restraint exer- 
cised by her instinctive delicacy was 
very great; over and above coarse or 
sexual matters it covered religion and 
politics and any mention of money mat- 
ters or crime, and Ann Veronica found 


herself wondering whether these exclu- 
sions represented, after all, anything 


more than suppressions. Was there 
anything at all in those locked rooms 
of her aunt’s mind? Were they fully 
furnished and only a little dusty and 
cobwebby and in need of an airing, or 
were they stark vacancy except, per- 
haps, for a cockroach or so or the gnaw- 
ing of a rat? What was the mental 
equivalent of a rat’s gnawing? The 
image was going astray. But what 
would her aunt think of Teddy’s recent 
offhand suggestion of marriage? What 
would she think of the Widgett con- 
versation? Suppose she was to tell her 
aunt quietly but firmly about the par- 
asitic males of degraded crustacea. The 
girl suppressed a chuckle that would 
have been inexplicable. 

There came a wild rush of anthropo- 
logical lore into her brain, a flare of 
indecorous humor. It was one of the 
secret troubles of her mind, this gro- 
tesque twist her ideas would sometimes 


take, as though they rebelled’and rioted. 
After all, she found herself reflecting, 
behind her aunt’s complacent visage 
there was a past as lurid as any one’s— 
not, of course, her aunt’s own personal 
past, which was apparently just that 
curate and almost incredibly jejune, but 
an ancestral past with all sort of scan- 
dalous things in it: fire and slaughter- 
ings, exogamy, marriage by capture, 
corroborees, cannibalism! Ancestresses 
with perhaps dim anticipatory likenesses 
to her aunt, their hair less neatly done, 9 
no doubt, their manners and gestures 
as yet undisciplined, but still ances- 
tresses in the direct line, must have 
danced through a brief and stirring life 
in the woady buff. Was there no eché 
anywhere in Miss Stanley’s pacified" 
brain? Those empty rooms, if they 
were empty, were the equivalents of 
astoundingly decorated predecessors. } 
Perhaps it was just as well there was 
no inherited memory. ; 

Ann Veronica was by this time quité 
shocked at her own thoughts, and yet’ 
they would go on with their freaks.” 
Great vistas of history opened, and she 
and her aunt were near reverting to the 
primitive and passionate and entirely 
indecorous arboreal—were swinging 
from branches by the arms, and really~ 
going on quite dreadfully—when their 
arrival at the Palsworthys’ happily’ 
checked this play of fancy, and brought 
Ann Veronica back to the exigencies off 
the wrappered life again. 

Lady Palsworthy liked Ann Veronica” 
because she was never awkward, had 
steady eyes, and an almost invariable 
neatness and dignity in her clothes. She 
seemed just as stiff and shy as a girl 
ought to be, Lady Palsworthy thought, 
neither garrulous nor unready, and free 
from nearly all the heavy aggressive- 
ness, the overgrown, overblown quality, 
the egotism and want of consideration 
of the typical modern girl. But then 
Lady Palsworthy had never seen Ann 
Veronica running like the wind at 
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hockey. She had never seen her sitting 
on tables nor heard her discussing the- 
ology, and had failed to observe that 
the graceful figure was a natural one 
and not due to ably chosen stays. She 
took it for granted Ann Veronica wore 
stays—mild stays, perhaps, but stays, 
and thought no more of the matter. 
She had seen her really only at teas, 
with the Stanley strain in her upper- 
most. There are so many girls nowa- 
days who are quite unpresentable at 
tea, with their untrimmed laughs, their 
awful dispositions of their legs when 
they sit down, their slangy disrespect ; 
they no longer smoke, it is true, like the 
girls of the eighties and nineties, never- 
theless to a fine intelligence they have 
the flavor of tobacco. They have no 
amenities, they scratch the mellow sur- 
face of things almost as if they did it 
on purpose; and Lady Palsworthy and 
Mrs. Pramlay lived for amenities and 
the mellowed surfaces of things. Ann 
Veronica was one of the few young 
people—and one must have young 
people just as one must have flowers— 
one could ask to a little gathering with- 
out the risk of a painful discord. Then 
the distant relationship to Miss Stanley 
gave them a slight but pleasant sense 
of proprietorship in the girl. They had 
their little dreams about her. 

Mrs. Pramlay received them in the 
pretty chintz drawing-room, which 
opened by French windows on the trim 
garden, with its croquet lawn, its tennis 
net in the middle distance, and its re- 
mote rose alley lined with smart dahlias 
and flaming sunflowers. Her eye met 
Miss Stanley’s understandingly, and 
she was if anything a trifle more affec- 
tionate in her greeting to Ann Veronica. 
Then Ann Veronica passed on toward 
the tea in the garden, which was dotted 
with the élite of Morningside Park so- 
ciety, and there she was pounced upon 
by Lady Palsworthy and given tea and 
led about. Across the lawn and hover- 
ing indecisively, Ann Veronica saw and 


immediately affected not to see Mr. 
Manning, Lady Palsworthy’s nephew, a 
tall young man of seven-and-thirty with 
a handsome, thoughtful, impassive face, 
a full black mustache, and a certain 
heavy luxuriousness of gesture. The 
party resolved itself for Ann Veronica 
into a game in which she maneuvered 
unostentatiously and finally unsuccess- 
fully to avoid talking alone with this 
gentleman. 

Mr. Manning had shown on previous 
occasions that he found Ann Veronica 
interesting and that he wished to in- 
terest her. He was a civil servant of 
some standing, and after a previous 
conversation upon zsthetics of a senten- 
tious, nebulous, and sympathetic char- 
acter, he had sent her a small volume, 
which he described as the fruits of his 
leisure and which was as a matter of 
fact rather carefully finished verse. It 
dealt with fine aspects of Mr. Man- 
ning’s feelings, and as Ann Veronica’s 
mind was still largely engaged with 
fundamentals and found no pleasure in 
metrical forms, she had not as yet cut 
its pages. So that as she saw him she 
remarked to herself very faintly but 
definitely, “Oh, golly!” and set up a 
campaign of avoidance that Mr. Man- 
ning at last broke down by coming di- 
rectly at her as she talked with the 
vicar’s aunt about some of the details 
of the alleged smell of the new church 
lamps. He did not so much cut into 
this conversation as loom over it, for 
he was a tall, if rather studiously stoop- 
ing, man. 

The face that looked down upon Ann 
Veronica was full of amiable intention. 
“Splendid you are looking to-day, Miss 
Stanley,” he said. “How well and jolly 
you must be feeling.” 

He beamed over the effect of this and 
shook hands with effusion, and Lady 
Palsworthy suddenly appeared as his 
confederate and disentangled the vicar’s 
aunt. 

“T love this warm end of summer 
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more than words can tell,” he said. 
“T’ve tried to make words tell it. It’s 
no good. Mild, you know, and boon. 
You want music.” 

Ann Veronica agreed, and tried to 
make the manner of her assent cover a 
possible knowledge of a probable poem. 

“Splendid it must be to be a com- 
poser. Glorious! The Pastoral. 
Beethoven; he’s the best of them. 
Don’t you think? Tum, tay, tum, tay.” 

Ann Veronica did. 

“What have you been doing since 
our last talk? Still cutting up rabbits 
and probing into things? I’ve often 
thought of that talk of ours—often.” 

He did not appear to require any an- 
swer to his question. 

“Often,” he repeated, a little heavily. 

“Beautiful these autumn flowers are,” 
said Ann Veronica, in a wide, uncom- 
fortable pause. 

“Do come and see the Michaelmas 
daisies at the end of the garden,” said 
Mr. Manning, “they’re a dream.” And 
Ann Veronica found herself being car- 
ried off to an isolation even remoter and 
more conspicuous than the corner of 
the lawn, with the whole of the party 
aiding and abetting and glancing at 
them. “Damn!” said Ann Veronica to 
herself, rousing herself for a conflict. 

Mr. Manning told her he loved 
beauty, and extorted a similar admis- 
sion from her; he then expatiated upon 
his own love of beauty. He said that 
for him beauty justified life, that he 
could not imagine a good action that 
was not a beautiful one nor any beau- 
tiful thing that could be altogether bad. 
Ann Veronica hazarded an opinion that 
as a matter of history some very beau- 
tiful people had, to a quite considerable 
extent, been bad, but Mr. Manning 
questioned whether when they were bad 
they were really beautiful or when they 
were beautiful bad. Ann Veronica 
found her attention wandering a little 
as he told her that he was not ashamed 
to feel almost slavish in the presence 
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of really beautiful people, and then they 
came to the Michaelmas daisies. They 
were really very fine and abundant, with 
a blaze of perennial sunflowers behind 
them. 

“They make me want to shout,” said 
Mr. Manning, with a sweep of the arm. 

“They’re very good this year,” said 
Ann Veronica, avoiding controversial 
matter. 

“Either I want to shout,” said Mr. 
Manning, “when I see beautiful things, 
or else I want to weep.” He paused 
and looked at her, and said, with a sud- 
den drop into a confidential undertone, 
“Or else I want to pray.” 

“When is Michaelmas Day?” said 
Ann Veronica, a little abruptly. 

“Heaven knows!” said Mr, Man- 
ning; and added: “The twenty-ninth.” 

“I thought it was earlier,” said Ann 
Veronica. “Wasn’t Parliament to re- 
assemble ?”’ 

He put out his hand and leaned 
against a tree and crossed his legs. 

“You’re not interested in politics?” 
he asked, almost with a note of protest. 

“Well, rather,” said Ann Veronica. 
“It seems It’s interesting.” 

“Do you think so? I find my interest 
in that sort of thing decline and de- 
cline.” 

“I’m curious. Perhaps because I 
don’t know. I suppose an intelligent 
person ought to be interested in political 
affairs. They concern us all.” 

“T wonder,” said Mr. Manning, with 
a baffling smile. 

“T think they do. After all, they’re 
history in the making.” 

“A sort of history,” said Mr. Man- 
ning; and repeated, “a sort of history. 
But look at these glorious daisies!” 

‘But don’t you think political ques- 
‘tions are important?” 

“I don’t think they are this after- 
noon, and I don’t think they are to 
you.” 

Ann Veronica turned her back on the 
Michaelmas daisies, and faced toward 
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the house with an air of a duty com- 
pleted. 

“Just come to that seat now you are 
here, Miss Stanley, and look down the 
other path; there’s a vista of just the 
common sort. Better even than these.” 

Ann Veronica walked as he indicated. 

“You know I’m old fashioned, Miss 
Stanley. I don’t think women need to 
trouble about political questions.” 

“T want a vote,” said Ann Veronica. 

“Really!” said Mr. Manning, in an 
earnest voice, and waved his hand to 
the alley of mauve and purple. “I wish 
you didn’t.” 

“Why not?” She turned on him. 

“It jars. It jars with all my ideas. 
Women to me are something so serene, 
so fine, so feminine, and politics are so 
dusty, so sordid, so wearisome and 
quarrelsome. It seems to me a woman’s 
duty to be beautiful, to be beautiful and 
to behave beautifully, and politics are 
by their very nature ugly. You see, I 
—I am a woman worshiper. I wor- 
shiped women long before I found any 
woman I might ever hope to worship. 
Long ago. And—the idea of commit- 
tees, of hustings, of agenda papers!” 

“I don’t see why the responsibility of 
beauty should all be shifted on to the 
women,” said Ann Veronica, suddenly 
remembering a part of Miss Miniver’s 
discourse. 

“It rests with them by the nature of 
things. Why should you who are queens 
come down from your thrones? If you 
can afford it, we can’t. We can’t afford 
to turn our women, our Madonnas, our 
Saint Catherines, our Mona Lisas, our 
goddesses and angels and fairy prin- 
cesses, into a sort of man. Woman- 
hood is sacred to me. My politics in 
that matter wouldn’t be to give women 
votes. I’m a socialist, Miss Stanley.” 

“What?” said Ann Veronica, star- 
tled. 

“A socialist of the order of John 
Ruskin. Indeed I am! I would make 
this country a collective monarchy, and 
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all the girls and women in it should be 
the queen. They should never come 
into contact with politics or economics 
—or any of those things. And we men 
would work for them and serve them 
in loyal fealty.” 

“That's rather the theory now,” said 
Ann Veronica. “Only so many men 
neglect their duties.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Manning, with an 
air of emerging from an _ elaborate 
demonstration, “and so each of us must, 
under existing conditions, being chival- 
rous indeed to all women, choose for 
himself his own particular and worship- 
ful queen.” 

“So far as one can judge from the 
system in practice,” said Ann Veronica, 
speaking in a loud, common-sense, de- 
tached tone, and beginning to walk 
slowly but resolutely toward the lawn, 
“it doesn’t work.” 

“Every one must be experimental,” 
said Mr. Manning, and glanced round 
hastily for further horticultural points 
of interest in secluded corners. None 
presented themselves to save him from 
that return. 

“That’s all very well when one isn’t 
the material experimented upon,” Ann 
Veronica had remarked. 

“Women would—they do have far 
more power than they think, as influ- 
ences, as inspirations.” 

Ann Veronica said nothing in answer 
to that. 

“You say you want a vote,” said Mr, 
Manning, abruptly. 

“T think I ought to have one.” 

“Well, I have two,” said Mr. Man- 
ning—“one in Oxford University and 
one in Kensington.” He caught up and 
went on with a sort of clumsiness: 
“Let me present you with them and be 
your voter.” 

There followed an instant’s pause, 
and then Ann Veronica had decided to 
misunderstand. 

“T want a vote for myself,” she said. 








“T don’t see why I should take it second- 
hand. Though it’s very kind of you. 
And rather unscrupulous. Have you 
ever voted, Mr. Manning? I suppose 
there’s a sort of place like a ticket office. 
And a ballot box ” Her face as- 
sumed an expression of intellectual con- 
flict. “What is a ballot box like, ex- 
actly ?” she asked, as though it was very 
important to her. 

Mr. Manning regarded her thought- 
fully for a moment and stroked his 
mustache. 

“A ballot box, you know,” he said, “‘is 
very largely just a box.” He made 
quite a long pause, and went on, with a 
sigh: “You have a voting paper given 
you-——” 

They emerged into the publicity of 
the lawn. 

“Yes,” said Ann Veronica, “yes,” to 
his explanation, and saw across the 
lawn Lady Palsworthy talking to her 
aunt, and both of them staring frankly 
across at her and Mr. Manning as they 
talked. 








CHAPTER III. 


THE MORNING OF THE CRISIS, 


Two days after came the day of the 
crisis, the day of the Fadden dance. It 
would have been a crisis anyhow, but it 
was complicated in Ann Veronica’s 
mind by the fact that a letter lay on the 
breakfast table from Mr. Manning, and 
that her aunt focused a brightly tact- 
ful disregard upon this throughout the 
meal. Ann Veronica had come down 
thinking of nothing in the world but 
her inflexible resolution to go to the 
dance in the teeth of all opposition. 
She did not know Mr. Manning’s hand- 
writing, and opened his letter and read 
some lines before its import appeared. 
Then for a time she forgot the Fadden 
affair altogether. With a well-simu- 
lated unconcern and a heightened color 
she finished her breakfast. 

She was not obliged to go to the 
Tredgold College, because as yet the 
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College had not settled down for the 
session. She was supposed to be read- 
ing at home, and after breakfast she 
strolled into the vegetable garden, and 
having taken up a position upon the 
staging of a disused greenhouse that 
had the double advantage of being hid- 
den from the windows of the house and 
secure from the sudden appearance of 
any one, she resumed the reading of 
Mr. Manning’s letter. 

Mr. Manning’s handwriting had an 
air of being clear without being easily 
legible; it was large and rather round- 
ish, with a lack of definition about the 
letters and a disposition to treat the 
large ones as liberal-minded people 
nowadays treat opinions, as all amount- 
ing to the same thing really—a years- 
smoothed, boyish rather than an adult 
hand. And it filled seven sheets of 
note paper, each written only on one 
side. 


My Dear Miss STANtey: I hope you will 
forgive my bothering you with a letter, but I 
have been thinking very much over our con- 
versation at Lady Palsworthy’s, and I feel 
there are things I want to say to you so much 
that I cannot wait until we meet again. It 
is the worst of talk under such social circum- 
stances that it is always getting cut off so soon 
as it is beginning; and I went home that after- 
noon feeling that I had said nothing—literally 
nothing—of the things I had meant to say to 
you and that were coursing through my head. 
They were things I had meant very much to 
talk to you about, so that I went home vexed 
and disappointed, and only relieved myself a 
little by writing a few verses. I wonder if 
you will mind very much when I tell you 
they were suggested by you. You must for- 
give the poet’s license I take. Here is one 
verse. The metrical irregularity is inten- 
tional, because I want, as it were, to put you 
apart: to change the lilt and the mood alto- 
gether when I speak of you. 


A SONG OF LADIES AND MY LADY 


Saintly white and a lily is Mary, 
Margaret’s violets, sweet and shy; 

Green and dewy is Nellie-bud fairy, 
Forget-me-nots live in Gwendolen’s eye. 

Annabel shines like a star in the darkness, 
Rosamund queens it a rose, deep rose; 
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But the lady I love is like sunshine in April 
weather, 
She gleams and gladdens, she warms—and 
goes. 


Crude, I admit. But let that verse tell my 
secret. ~All bad verse—originally the epigram 
was Lang’s, I believe—is written in a state of 
emotion. 

My dear Miss Stanley, when I talked to you 
the other afternoon of work and politics 
and such-like things, my mind was all the time 
resenting it beyond measure. There we were 
discussing whether you should have a vote, 
and I remembered the last occasion we met it 
was about your prospects of success in the 
medical profession or as a government official 
such as a number of women now are, and all 
the time my heart was crying out within me, 
“Here is the queen of your career.” I wanted, 
as | have never wanted before, to take you up, 
to make you mine, to carry you off and set 
you apart from all the strain and turmoil of 
life. For nothing will ever convince me that 
it is not the man’s share in life to shield, to 
protect, to lead and toil and watch and battle 
with the world at large. I want to be your 
knight, your servant, your protector, your—I 
dare scarcely write the word—your husband. 
So I come suppliant. I am five-and-thirty, 
and [ have knocked about in the world and 
tasted the quality of life. I had a hard fight 
to begin with to win my way into the upper 
division—I was third on a list of forty-seven 
—and since then I have found myself promoted 
almost yearly in a widening sphere of social 
service, Before | met you I never met any 
one whom I felt I could love, but you have 
discovered depths in my own nature I had 
scarcely suspected. Except for a few carly 
ebullitions of passion, natural to a warm and 
romantic disposition, and leaving no harmful 
after-effects—ebullitions that by the standards 
of the higher truth I feel no one can justly 
cast a stone at, and of which I for one am by 
no means ashamed—I come to you a pure and 
unencumbered man. I love you. In addition 
to my public salary I have a certain private 
property and further expectations through my 
aunt, so that 1 can offer you a life of wide 
and generous refinement, travel, books, discus- 
sion, and easy relations with a circle of clever 
and brilliant and thoughtful people with whom 
my literary work has brought me into con- 
tact, and of which seeing me only as you have 
done alone in Morningside Park, you can have 
no idea. I have a certain standing not only 
as a singer but as a critic, and I belong to 
one of the most brilliant causerie dinner clubs 
of the day, in which successful bohemianism, 
politicians, men of affairs, artists, sculptors, 
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and cultivated noblemen generally, mingle to- 
gether in the easiest and most delightful inter- 
course. That is my real milieu, and one that 
I am convinced you would not only adorn but 
delight in. 

I find it very hard to write this letter. 
There are. so many things I want to tell you, 
and they stand on such different levels, that 
the effect is necessarily confusing and dis- 
cordant, and I find myself doubting if I am 
really giving you the thread of emotion that 
should run through all this letter. For al- 
though I must confess it reads very much like 
an application or a testimonial or some such 
thing as that, I can assure you i am writing 
this in fear and trembling with a sinking heart. 
My mind is full of ideas and images that I 
have been cherishing and accumulating— 
dreams of traveling side by side, of lunching 
quietly together in some jolly restaurant, of 
moonlight and music and all that side of life, 
of seeing you dressed like a queen and shining 
in some brilliant throng—mine; of your look- 
ing at flowers in some Old-World garden, our 
garden—there are splendid places to be got 
down in Surrey, and a little runabout motor 
is quite within my means. You know they 
say, as, indeed, I have just quoted already, 
that all bad poetry is written in a state of 
emotion, but I have no doubt that this is true 
of bad offers of marriage. I have often felt 
before that it is only when one has nothing 
to say that one can write easy poetry. Wit- 
ness’ Browning. And how can I get into one 
brief letter the complex, accumulated desires 
of what is. now, I find on feference to my 
diary, nearly sixteen months of letting my 
mind run on you—ever since that jolly party 
at Surbiton, where we raced and beat the 
other boat. You steered and I rowed stroke. 
My very sentences stumble and give way. But 
[I do not even care if I am absurd. I am a reso- 
lute man, and hitherto when I have wanted a 
thing I have got it; but I have never yet 
wanted anything in my life as I have wanted 
you. It isn’t the same thing. I am afraid 
because I love you, so that the mere thought 
of failure hurts. Ii I did not love you so 
much I believe 1 could win you by sheer force 
of character, for people tell me I am natur- 
ally of the dominating type. Most of my suc- 
cesses in life have been made with a sort of 
reckless vigor. 

Well, I have said what I had to say, stum- 
blingly and badly, and baldly. But I-dm sick 
of tearing up letters and hopeless of getting 
what I have to say better said. It would be 
easy enough for me to write an eloquent let- 
ter about something else. Only I do not care 
to write about anything else. Let me put the 
main question to you now that I could not put 
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the other afternoon. Will you marry me, 
Ann Veronica? Very sincerely yours, 
Husert MANNING. 





Ann Veronica read this letter through 
with grave, attentive eyes. Her interest 
grew as she read; a certain distaste dis- 
appeared. Twice she smiled, but not 
unkindly. Then she went back and 
mixed up the sheets in a search for par- 
ticular passages. Finally she fell into 
reflection. 

“Odd!” she said. “I suppose I shall 
have to write an answer. It’s so differ- 
ent from what one has been led to ex- 
pect.” 

She became aware of her aunt, 
through the panes of the greenhouse, 
advancing with an air of serene uncon- 
sciousness from among the raspberry 
canes. 

“No, you don’t!” said Ann Veronica, 
and walked out at a brisk and business- 
like pace toward the house. 

“I’m going for a long tramp, auntie,” 
she said. 

“Alone, dear?” 

“Yes, aunt. I’ve got a lot of things 
to think about.” 

Miss Stanley reflected as Ann Veron- 
ica went toward the house. She thought 
her niece very hard and very self-pos- 
sessed and self-confident. She ought 
to be softened and tender and confi- 
dential at this phase of her life. She 
seemed to have no idea whatever of the 
emotional states that were becoming to 
her age and position. Miss Stanley 
walked round the garden thinking, and 
presently house and garden reverberated 
to Ann Veronica’s slamming of the 
front door. 

“I wonder!” said Miss Stanley. 

For a long time she surveyed a row 
of towering hollyhocks, as though they 
offered an explanation. Then she went 
in and upstairs, hesitated on the landing, 
and finally, a little breathless and with 
an air of great dignity, opened the door 
and walked into Ann Veronica’s room. 
It was a neat, efficient-looking room, 
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with a writing table placed with a busi- 
nesslike regard to the window, and a 
bookcase surmounted by a pig’s skull, 
a dissected frog in a sealed bottle, and 
a pile of shiny, black-covered note- 
books. In the corner of the room were 
two hockey sticks and a tennis racket, 
and upon the walls Ann Veronica, by 
means of autotypes, had indicated her 
proclivities in art. But Miss Stanley 
took no notice of these things. She 
walked straight across to the wardrobe 
and opened it. There, hanging among 
Ann Veronica’s more normal clothing, 
was a skimpy dress of red canvas, 
trimmed with cheap and tawdry braid, 
and short—it could hardly reach below 
the knee. On the same peg and evi- 
dently belonging to it was a black- 
velvet zouave jacket. And then—a gar- 
ment that was conceivably a secondary 
skirt. 

Miss Stanley hesitated, and took first 
one and then another of the constituents 
of this costume off its peg and sur- 
veyed it. 

The third item she took with a trem- 
bling hand by its waistbelt. As .she 
raised it, its lower portion fell apart 
into two baggy, crimson masses. 

“Trousers!” she whispered. 

Her eyes traveled about the room as 
if in appeal to the very chairs. 

Tucked under the writing table a pair 
of yellow-and-gold Turkish slippers of 
a highly meretricious quality caught her 
eye. She walked over to them, still 
carrying the trousers in her hands, and 
stooped to examine them. They were 
ingenious disguises of gilt paper de- 
structively gummed, it would seem, to 
Ann Vercnica’s best dancing slippers. 

Then she reverted to the trousers. 

“How con I tell him?” whispered 
Miss Stanley. 


Ann Veronica carried a light but 
businesslike walking stick. She walked 
with an easy quickness down the Ave- 
nue and through the proletarian portion 
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of Morningside Park, and crossing 
these fields camé into a pretty, over- 
hung lane that led toward Caddington 


- and the Downs. And then her pace 


slackened. She tucked her stick under 
her arm and reread Manning’s letter. 

“Let me think,” said Ann Veronica. 
“I wish this hadn’t turned up to-day of 
all days.” 

She found it difficult to begin think- 
ing, and indeed she was anything but 
clear what it was she had to think about. 
Practically it was most of the chief in- 
terests in life that she proposed to settle 
in this pedestrian meditation. Primarily 
it was her own problem, and in par- 
ticular the answer she had to give to 
Mr. Manning’s letter, but in order to 
get data for that she found that she, 
having a logical and ordered mind, had 
to decide upon the general relations of 
men to women, the objects and condi- 
tions of marriage and its bearing upon 
the welfare of the race, the purpose of 
the race, the purpose, if any, of every- 
thing. 

“Frightful lot of things aren’t set- 
tled,” said Ann Veronica. 

In addition, the Fadden dance busi- 
ness, all out of proportion, occupied the 
whole foreground of her thoughts and 
threw a color of rebellion over every- 
thing. She kept thinking she was think- 
ing about Mr, Manning’s proposal of 
marriage and finding she was thinking 
of the dance. 

For a time her efforts to achieve a 
comprehensive concentration were dis- 
persed by the passage of the village 
street of Caddington, the passing of a 
goggled carload of motorists, and the 
struggles of a‘stable lad mounted on 
one recalcitrant horse and leading an- 
other. When she got back to her ques- 
tions again in the monotonous highroad 
that led up the hill, she found the image 
of Mr. Manning central in her mind. 
He stood there, large and dark, enunci- 
ating, in his clear voice from beneath 
his large mustache, clear, flat sentences, 
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deliberately kindly. He proposed; he 
wanted to possess her! He loved her. 

Ann Veronica felt no repulsion at the 
prospect. That Mr. Manning loved her 
presented itself to her bloodlessly, stilled 
from any imaginative quiver or thrill 
of passion or disgust. The relationship 
seemed to have almost as much to do 
with blood and body as a mortgage. It 
was something that would create a 
mutual claim, a relationship. It was in 
another world from that in which men 
will die for a kiss, and touching hands 
light fires that burn up lives—the 
world of romance, the world of pas- 
sionately beautiful things. 

But that other world, in spite of her 
resolute exclusion of it, was always 
looking round corners and peeping 
through chinks and crannies, and rus- 
tling and raiding into the order in which 
she chose to live, shining out of pictures 
at her, echoing in lyrics and music; it 
invaded her dreams, it wrote up broken 
and enigmatical sentences upon the pas- 
sage walls of her mind. She was aware 
of it now as if it were a voice shouting 
outside a house, shouting passionate 
verities in a hot sunlight, a voice that 
cries while people talk insincerely in a 
darkened room and pretend not to hear. 
Its shouting now did in some occult 
manner convey a protest that Mr. Man- 
ning would on no account do, though he 
was tall and dark and handsome and 
kind, and thirty-five and adequately 
prosperous, and all that a husband 
should be. But there was, it insisted, 
no mobility in his face, no movement, 
nothing about him that warmed. If 
Ann Veronica could have put words to 
that song they would have been, “Hot- 
blooded marriage or none!” but she 
was far too indistinct in this matter to 
frame any words at all. 

“T don’t love him,” said Ann Veron- 
ica, getting a gleam. “I don’t see that 
his being a good sort matters. That 
really settles about that. But it means 
no end of a row.” 
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For a time she sat on a rail before 
leaving the road for the downland turf. 
“But I wish,” she said, “I had some 
idea what I was really up to.” 

Her thoughts went into solution for 
a time, while she listened to a lark sing- 
ing. 

“Marriage and mothering,” said Ann 
Veronica, with her mind crystallizing 
out again as the lark dropped to the nest 
in the turf. “And all the rest of it per- 
haps is a song.” 





Her mind got back to the Fadden 
ball. 

She meant to go, she meant to go, 
she meant to go. Nothing would stop 
her, and she was prepared to face the 
consequences. Suppose her father 
turned her out of doors! She did not 
care, she meant to go. She would just 
walk out of the house and go. 

She thought of her costume in some 
detail and with considerable satisfac- 
tion, and particularly of a very jolly 
property dagger with large glass jewels 
in the handle, that reposed in a drawer 
in her room. She was to be a Corsair’s 
Bride. “Fancy stabbing a man for 
jealousy!” she thought. “You'd have 
to think how to get in between his 
bones.” 

She thought of her father, and with 
an effort dismissed him from her mind. 

She tried to imagine the collective 
effect of the Fadden ball; she had never 
seen a fancy-dress gathering in her life. 
Mr. Manning came into her thoughts 
again, an unexpected, tall, dark, self- 
contained presence at the Fadden. One 
might suppose him turning up; he knew 
a lot of clever people, and some of them 
might belong to the class. What would 
he come as? 

Presently she roused herself with a 
guilty start from the task of dressing 
and redressing Mr. Manning in fancy 
costume, as though he was a doll. She 
had tried him as a Crusader, in which 
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guise he seemed plausible but heavy— 
“There is something heavy about him; 
I wonder if it’s his mustache ?’”—and as 
a Hussar, which made him preposterous, 
and as a Black Brunswicker, which was 
better, and as an Arab sheik. Also she 
had tried him as a dragoman and as a 
gendarme, which seemed the most suit- 
able of all to his severely handsome, 
immobile profile. She felt he would tell 
people the way, control traffic, and re- 
fuse admission to public buildings with 
invincible correctness and the very 
finest explicit feelings possible. For 
each costume she had devised a suitable 
form of matrimonial refusal. “Oh, 
Lord!” she said, discovering what she 
was up to, and dropped lightly from the 
fence upon the turf and went on her 
way toward the crest. 

“I shall never marry,” said Ann 
Veronica, resolutely; “I’m not the sort. 
That’s why it’s so important I should 
take my own line now.” 


Ann Veronica’s ideas of marriage 
were limited and unsystematic. Her 
teachers and mistresses had done their 
best to stamp her mind with an ineradi- 
cable persuasion that it was tremen- 
dously important, and on no account to 
be thought about. Her first intimations 
of marriage as a fact of extreme sig- 
nificance in a woman’s life had come 
with the marriage of Alice and the 
elopement of her second sister, Gwen. 

These convulsions occurred when 
Ann Veronica was about twelve. There 
was a gulf of eight years between her 
and the youngest of her brace of sisters 
—an impassable gulf inhabited chaoti- 
cally by two noisy brothers. These 
sisters moved in a grown-up world in- 
accessible to Ann Veronica’s sympa- 
thies, and to a large extent remote from 
her curiosity. She’ got into rows 
through meddling with their shoes and 
tennis rackets, and had moments of 
carefully concealed admiration when she 
was privileged to see them just before 
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her bedtime, rather radiantly dressed in 
white or pink or amber and prepared to 
go out with her mother. She thought 
Alice a bit of a sneak, an opinion her 
brothers shared, and Gwen rather a 
snatch at meals. She saw nothing of 
their love-making and came home from 
her boarding school in a state of de- 
cently suppressed curiosity for Alice’s 
wedding. 

Her impressions of this cardinal cere- 
mony were rich and confused, compli- 
cated by a quite transitory passion that 
awakened no reciprocal fire for a fat, 
curly-headed cousin in black velveteen 
and a lace collar, who assisted as a page. 
She followed him about persistently, 
and succeeded, after a brisk, unchival- 
rous struggle—in which he pinched and 
asked her to “cheese it”—in kissing him 
among the raspberries behind the green- 
house. Afterward her brother Roddy, 
also strange in velveteen, feeling rather 
than knowing of this relationship, 
punched this Adonis’ head. 

A marriage in the house proved to be 
exciting but extremely disorganizing. 
Everything seemed designed to unhinge 
the mind and make the cat wretched. 
All the furniture was moved, all the 
meals were disarranged, and everybody, 
Ann Veronica included, appeared in 
new, bright costumes. She had to wear 
cream and a brown sash and a short 
frock and her hair down, and Gwen 
cream and a brown sash and a long 
skirt and her hair up. And her mother, 
looking unusually alert and hectic, wore 
cream and brown also, made up in a 
more complicated manner. 

Ann Veronica was much impressed 
by a mighty trying on and altering and 
fussing about Alice’s “things’”—Alice 
was being recostumed from garret to 
cellar, with a walking dress and walk- 
ing boots to measure, and a bride’s cos- 
tume of the most ravishing description, 
and stockings and such like beyond the 
dreams of avarice—and a constant and 
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increasing dripping into the house of 
irrelevant remarkable objects, such as— 

Real lace bedspread. 

Gilt traveling clock. 

Ornamental pewter plaque. 

Salad bowl—silver mounted and 
servers. 

Madgett’s “English Poets”—twelve 
volumes—bound purple morocco. 

Et cetera, et cetera. 

Throughout all this flutter of novelty 
there came and went a solicitous, pre- 
occupied, almost depressed figure. It 
was Doctor Ralph, formerly the partner 
of Doctor Stickell in the Avenue, and 
now with a thriving practice of his own 
in Wamblesmith. He had shaved his 
side whiskers and come over in flannels, 
but he was still indisputably the same 
person who had attended Ann Veronica 
for the measles and when she swallowed 
the fishbone. But his role was altered, 
and he was now playing the bridegroom 
in this remarkable drama. Alice was 
going to be Mrs. Ralph. He came in 
apologetically; all the old “Well, and 
how are we?” note gone; and once he 
asked Ann Veronica, almost furtively, 
“How’s Alice getting on, Vee?” 
Finally, on the Day, he appeared like 
his old professional self transfigured, in 
the most beautiful light-gray trousers 
Ann Veronica had ever seen and a new, 
shiny silk hat with a most becoming 
roll. 

It was not simply that all the rooms 
were rearranged and everybody dressed 
in unusual fashions, and all the routines 
of life abolishéd and put away: people’s 
tempers and emotions also seemed 
strangely disturbed and shifted about. 
Her father was distinctly irascible, and 
disposed more than ever to. hide away 
among the petrological things—the 
study was turned out. At table he 
carved in a gloomy but resolute manner. 
On the Day he had trumpetlike out- 
breaks of cordiality, varied by a watch- 
ful preoccupation. Gwen and Alice 
were fantastically friendly, which 
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seemed to annoy him, and Mrs. Stanley 
was throughout enigmatical, with an 
anxious eye on her husband and Alice. 

There was a confused impression of 
livery carriages and whips with white 
favors, people fussily wanting other 
people to get in before them, and then 
the church. People sat in unusual pews, 
and a wide margin of hassocky empti- 
ness intervened between the ceremony 
and the walls. 

Ann Veronica had a number of frag- 
mentary impressions of Alice strangely 
transfigured in bridal raiment. It 
seemed to make her sister downcast be- 
yond any precedent. The bridesmaids 
and pages got rather jumbled in the 
aisle, and she had an effect of Alice’s 
white back and sloping shoulders and 
veiled head receding toward the altar. 
In some incomprehensible way that back 
view made her feel sorry for Alice. 
Also she remembered very vividly the 
smell of orange blossom, and Alice, 
drooping and spiritless, mumbling re- 
sponses; facing Doctor Ralph, while the 
Reverend Edward Bribble stood be- 
tween them with an open book. Doctor 
Ralph looked kind and large, and 
listened to Alice’s responses as though 
he was listening to symptoms and 
thought that on the whole she was 
progressing favorably. 

And afterward her mother and Alice 
kissed long and clung to each other. 
And Doctor Ralph stood by looking 
considerate. He and her father shook 
hands manfully. 

Ann Veronica had got quite inter- 
ested in Mr. Bribble’s rendering of the 
service—he had the sort of voice that 
brings out things—and was still teeming 
with ideas about it when finally a wild 
outburst from the organ made it clear 
that, whatever sniveling there might be 
down in the chancel, that excellent wind 
instrument was, in its Mendelssohnian 
way, as glad as ever it could be. “Pump, 
pump, per-um-pump, pum, pump, per- 
um ” 





The wedding breakfast was for Ann 
Veronica a spectacle of the unreal con- 
suming the real; she liked that part 
very well, until she was carelessly 
served against her expressed wishes 
with mayonnaise. She was caught by 
an uncle, whose opinion she valued, 
making faces at Roddy because he had 
exulted at this. 

Of the vast mass of these impres+ 
sions Ann Veronica could make noth- 
ing at the time; there they were—Fact! 
She stored them away in a mind natur- 
ally retentive, as a squirrel stores away 
nuts, for further digestion. Only one 
thing emerged with any reasonable 
clarity in her mind at once, and that 
was that unless she was saved from 
drowning by an unmarried man, in 
which case the ceremony is unavoidable, 
or totally destitute of underclothing, and 
so driven to get a trousseau, in which 
hardship a trousseau would certainly be 
“ripping,” marriage was an experience 
to be strenuously evaded. 

When-they were gone home she asked 
her mother why she and Gwen and 
Alice had cried. 

“Ssh!” said her mother, and then 
added: “A little natural feeling, dear.” 

“But didn’t Alice want to marry Doc- 
tor Ralph?” 

“Oh, ssh, Vee!” said her mother, with 
an evasion as patent as an advertise- 
ment board. “I am sure. she will be 
very happy indeed with Doctor Ralph.” 

But Ann Veronica was by no means 
sure of that until she went over to 
Wamblesmith and saw her sister, very 
remote and domestic and authoritative, 
in a becoming tea gown, in command of 
Doctor Ralph’s home. Doctor Ralph 
came in to tea and put his arm round 
Alice and kissed her, and Alice called 
him “Squiggles,” and stood in the 
shelter of his arms for a moment with 
an expression of satisfied proprietor- 
ship. She had cried, Ann Veronica 
knew. There had been fusses and 
scenes dimly apprehended through half- 
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open doors. She had heard Alice talk- 
ing and crying at the same time, a pain- 
ful noise. Perhaps marriage hurt. But 
now it was all over, and Alice was get- 
ting on well. It reminded Ann Veron- 
ica of having a tooth stopped. 

And after that Alice became remoter 
than ever, and, after a time, ill. Then 
she had a baby and became as old as 
any really grown-up person, or older, 
and very dull. ‘Then she and her hus- 
band went off to a Yorkshire practice, 
and had four more babies, none of 
whom photographed well, and so she 
passed beyond the sphere of Ann 
Veronica’s sympathies altogether. 


The Gwen affair happened when she 
was away at school at Marticombe-on- 
Sea, a term before she went to the High 
School, and was never very clear to her. 

Her mother missed writing for a 
week, and then she wrote in an unusual 
key. 

My Dear: I have to tell you that your sis- 
ter Gwen has offended your father very much. 
I hope you will always love her, but I want 
you to remember she has offended your father 
and married without his consent. Your father 
is very angry, and will not have her name men- 
tioned in his hearing. She has married some 
one he could not approve of, and gone right 
away. 

When the next holidays came Ann 
Veronica’s mother was ill, and Gwen 
was in the sick room when Ann Veron- 
ica returned home. She was in one of 
her old walking dresses, her hair was 
done in an unfamiliar manner, she wore 
a wedding ring, and she looked as if 
she had been crying. 

“Hello, Gwen!” said Ann Veronica, 
trying to put every one at their ease. 
“Been and married? What’s the name 
of the happy man?” 

Gwen owned to “Fortescue.” 

“Got a photograph of him or any- 
thing?” said Ann Veronica, after kiss- 
ing her mother. 

Gwen made an inquiry, and, directed 
by Mrs, Stanley, produced a portrait 
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from its hiding place in the jewel 
drawer under the mirror. It presented 
a clean-shaven face with a large, Corin- 
thian nose, hair tremendously waving 
off the forehead, and more chin and 
neck than is good for a man. 

“Looks all right,” said Ann Veronica, 
regarding him with her head first on 
one side and then on the other, and try- 
ing to be agreeable. “What’s the ob- 
jection?” 

“I suppose she ought to know?” said 
Gwen to her mother, trying to alter the 
key of the conversation. 

“You see, Vee,” said Mrs. Stanley, 
“Mr. Fortescue is an actor, and your 
father does not approve of the profes- 
sion.” 

“Oh!” said Ann Veronica. “I 
thought they made knights of actors?” 

“They may of Hal some day,” said 
Gwen. “But it’s a long business.” 

“I suppose this makes you an 
actress?” said Ann Veronica. 

“I don’t know whether I shall go 
on,” said Gwen, a novel note of lan- 
guorous professionalism creeping into 
her voice. “The other women don’t 
much like it if husband and wife work 
together, and I don’t think Hal would 
like me to act away from him.” 

Ann Veronica regarded her sister 
with a new respect, but the traditions 
of family life are strong. 

“I don’t suppose you'll be able to do 
it much,” said Ann Veronica. 

Later Gwen’s trouble weighed so 
heavily on Mrs. Stanley in her illness 
that her husband consented to receive 
Mr. Fortescue in the drawing-room, and 
actually shake hands with him in an 
entirely hopeless manner and hope 
everything would turn out for the best. 

The forgiveness and reconciliation 
was a cold and formal affair, and after- 
ward her father went off gloomily to 
his study, and Mr. Fortescue rambled 
round the garden with soft, propitiatory 
steps, the Corinthian nose upraised and 
his hands behind his back, pausirig to 
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look long and hard at the fruit trees 
against the wall. 

Ann Veronica watched him from the 
dining-room window, and after some 
moments of maidenly hesitation ram- 
bled out into the garden in a reverse 
direction to Mr. Fortescue’s steps, and 
encountered him with an air of artless 
surprise. 

“Hello!” said Ann Veronica, with 
arms akimbo and a careless, breathless 
manner. “You Mr. Fortescue?” 

“At your service. You Ann Veron- 
ica?” 

“Rather ! 
Gwen?” 

“Yes.” 

“Why ?” 

Mr. Fortescue raised his eyebrows 
and assumed a light-comedy expression. 

“IT suppose I fell in love with her, 
Ann Veronica.” 

“Rum!” said Ann Veronica. 
you got to keep her now?” 

“To the best of my ability,” said Mr. 
Fortescue, with a bow. 

“Have you much ability?” asked Ann 
Veronica. 

Mr. Fortescue tried to act embar- 
rassment in order to conceal its reality, 
and Ann Veronica went on to ask a 
string of questions about acting, and 
whether her sister would act, and was 
she beautiful enough for it, and who 
would make her dresses, and so on. 

As a matter of fact Mr. Fortescue 
had not much ability to keep her sister, 
and a little while after her mother’s 
death Ann Veronica met Gwen sud- 
denly on the staircase coming from her 

father’s study, shockingly dingy in 
dusty mourning and tearful and resent- 
ful. And after that Gwen receded from 
the Morningside Park world, and not 
even the begging letters and distressful 
communications that her father and 
aunt received, but only a vague intima- 
tion of dreadfulness, a leakage of in- 
cidental comment, flashes of paternal 
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anger at “that blackguard,” came to 
Ann Veronica’s ears. 


These were Ann Veronica’s leading 
cases in the question of marriage. They 
were the only real marriages she had 
seen clearly. For the rest, she derived 
her ideas of the married state from the 
observed behavior of married women, 
which impressed her in Morningside 
Park as being tied and dull and inelastic 
in comparison with the life of the 
young, and from a remarkably various 
reading among books. As a net result 
she had come to think of all married 
people much as one thinks of insects 
that have lost their wings, and of her 
sisters as new-hatched creatures who 
had scarcely for a moment had wings. 
She evolved a dim image of herself 
cooped up in a house under the benevo- 
lent shadow of Mr. Manning. Who 
knows? On the analogy of “Squiggles” 
she might come to call him “Mangles!” 

“T don’t think I can ever marry any 
one,” she said, and fell suddenly into 
another set of considerations that per- 
plexed her for a time. Had romance 
to be banished from life? 

It was hard to part with romance, 
but she had never thirsted so keenly to 
go on with her University work in her 
life as she did that day. She had never 
felt so acutely the desire for free initia- 
tive, for a life unhampered by others. 
At any cost! Her brothers had it prac- 
tically—at least they had it far more 
than it seemed likely she would unless 
she exerted herself with quite excep- 
tional vigor. Between her and the fair, 
far prospect of freedom and self-de- 
velopment maneuvered Mr. Manning, 
her aunt and father, neighbors, customs, 
traditions, forces. They seemed to her 
that morning to be all armed with nets 
and prepared to throw them over her 
directly her movements became in any 
manner truly free. 

She had a feeling as though some- 


thing had dropped from her eyes, as 


























though she had just discovered herself 
for the first time—discovered herself 
as a sleepwalker might do, abruptly 
among dangers, hindrances, and per- 
plexities, on the verge of a cardinal 
crisis. 

The life of a girl presented itself to 
her as something happy and heedless 
and unthinking, yet really guided and 
controlled by others, and going on 
amidst unsuspected screens and conceal- 
ments. And in its way it was very well. 
Then suddenly with a rush came reality, 
came “growing up”—a hasty, impera- 
tive appeal for seriousness, for supreme 
seriousness. The Ralphs and Mannings 
and Fortescues came down upon the 
raw inexperience, upon the blinking ig- 
norance of the newcomer; and before 
her eyes were fairly open, before she 
knew what had happened, a new set of 
guides and controls, a new set of obli- 
gations and responsibilities and limita- 
tions, had replaced the old. “I want to 
be a Person,” said Ann Veronica to 
the down and the open sky. “I will not 
have this happen to me, whatever else 
may happen in its place.” 

Ann Veronica had three things very 
definitely settled by the time when, a 
little after midday, she found herself 
perched up on a gate between a bridle 
path and a field that commanded the 
whole wide stretch of country between 
Chalking and Waldersham. Firstly, 
she did not intend to marry at all, and 
particularly she did not mean to marry 
Mr. Manning; secondly, by some meas- 
ure or other, she meant to go on with 
her studies, not at the Tredgold Schools 
but at the Imperial College; and, 
thirdly, she was, as an immediate and 
decisive act, a symbol of just exactly 
where she stood, a declaration of free 
and adult initiative, going that night to 
the Fadden ball. 

But the possible attitude of her father 
she had still to face. So far she had 
the utmost difficulty in getting on to 
that vitally important matter. The 
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whole of that relationship persisted in 
remaining obscure. What would hap- 
pen when next morning she returned to 
Morningside Park? 

He couldn’t turn her out of doors. 
But what he could do or might do she 
could not imagine. She was not afraid 
of violence, but she was afraid of some- 
thing mean, some secondary kind of 
force. Suppose he stopped all her 
allowance, made it imperative that she 
should either stay ineffectually resent- 
ful at home or earn a living for herself 
at once. It appeared highly probable 
to her that he would stop her allowance. 

What can a girl do? 

Somewhere at this point Ann Veron- 
ica’s speculations were interrupted and 
turned aside by the approach of a horse 
and rider. Mr. Ramage, that iron-gray 
man of the world, appeared dressed in 
a bowler hat and a suit of hard gray, 
astride of a black horse. He pulled rein 
at the sight of her, saluted, and regarded 
her with his rather too protuberant eyes. 
The girl’s gaze met his in interested 
inquiry. 

“You've got my view,” he said, after 
a pensive second. “I always get off 
here and lean over that rail for a bit. 
May I do so to-day?” 

“It’s your gate,” she said, amiably; 
“you got it first. It’s for you to say if 
I may sit on it.” 

He slipped off the horse. 

“Let me introduce you to Cesar,” he 
said; and she patted Czsar’s neck, and 
remarked how, soft his nose was, and 
secretly deplored the ugliness of equine 
teeth. Ramage tethered the horse to 
the farther gatepost, and Cesar blew 
heavily and began to investigate the 
hedge. 

Ramage leaned over the gate at Ann 
Veronica’s side, and for a moment there 
was silence, 

He made some obvious comments on 
the wide view warming toward its 
autumnal blaze that spread itself in hill 
and valley, wood and village, below. 
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“It’s as broad as life,” said Mr. 
Ramage; regarding it and putting a 
well-booted foot up on the bottom rail. 

“And what are you doing here, young 
lady,” he said, looking up at her face, 
“wandering alone so far from home?” 

“T like long walks,” said Ann Veron- 
ica, looking down on him. 

“Solitary walks?” 

“That’s the point of them. 
over all sorts of things.” 

“Problems ?” 

“Sometimes quite difficult problems.” 

“You're lucky to live in an age when 
you can do so. Your mother, for in- 
stance, couldn’t. She had to do her 
thinking at home—under inspection.” 

She looked down on him thought- 
fully, and he let his admiration of her 
free young poise show in his face. 

“IT suppose things have changed?” she 
said. 

“Never was such an age of transi- 
tion.” 

She wondered what to. Mr. Ramage 
did not know. “Sufficient unto me is 
the change thereof,” he said, with all 
the effect of an epigram. 

“I must confess,” he said, “the New 
Woman and the New Girl intrigue me 
profoundly. I am one of those people 
who are interested in women—more in- 
terested than I am in anything else. I 
don’t conceal it. And the change, the 
change of attitude! The way all the 
old clingingness has been thrown aside 
is amazing. And all the old—the old 
trick of shrinking up like a snail at a 
touch. If you had lived twenty years 
ago you would have been called a Young 
Person, and it would have been your 
chief duty in life not to know, never to 
have heard of, and never to under- 
stand.” 

“There’s quite enough still,” said Ann 
Veronica, smiling, “that one doesn’t 
understand.” 

“Quite. Bit your réle would have 
been to go about saying, ‘I beg your 
pardon’ in a reproving tone to things 
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you understood quite well in your heart 
and saw no harm in. That terrible 
Young Person! She’s vanished. Lost, 
stolen, or strayed, the Young Person! 
I hope we may never find her again.” 

He rejoiced over this emancipation. 
“While that lamb was about every man 
of any spirit was regarded as a danger- 
ous wolf. We wore invisible chains 
and invisible blinkers. Now, you and 
I can gossip at a gate, and Honi soit 
quit mal y pense. The change has given 
man one good thing he never had be- 
fore,” he said; “girl friends. And I 
am coming to believe the best as well 
as the most beautiful friends a man can 
have are girl friends.” 

He paused, and went on, after a keen 
look at her: 

“TI had rather gossip to a really in- 
telligent girl than to any man alive.” 

“I suppose we are more free than we 
were?” said Ann Veronica, keeping the 
question general. 

“Oh, there’s no doubt of it! Since 
the girls of the eighties broke bounds 
and sailed away on bicycles—my young 
days go back to the very beginnings of 
that—it’s been one triumphant relaxa- 
tion.” 

“Relaxation, perhaps. 
any more free?” 

“Well?” 

“T mean we've long strings to tether 
us, but we are boundiall the same. A 
woman isn’t much freer—in reality.” 

Mr. Ramage demurred. 

“One runs about,” said Ann Veron- 
ica. 

“Yes.” 

“But it’s on condition one doesn’t do 
anything.” 

“Do what?” 

“Oh !—anything.” 

He looked interrogation with a faint 
smile. 

“It seems to me it comes to earning 
one’s living in the long run,” said Ann 
Veronica, coloring faintly. “Until a 
girl can go away as a son does and earn 
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her independent income, she’s still on a 
string. It may be a long string—long 
enough if you like to tangle up all sorts 
of people—but there it is! If the pay- 
master pulls, home she must go. That’s 
what I mean.” 

Mr. Ramage admitted the force of 
that. He was a little impressed by Ann 
Veronica’s metaphor of the string, 
which, indeed, she owed to Hetty Wid- 
gett. “You wouldn’t like to be inde- 
pendent ?” he asked, abruptly. “I mean 
really independent. On your own. It 
isn’t such fun as it seems.” 

“Every one wants to be independent,” 
said Ann Veronica. “Every one. Man 
or woman.” 

“And you?” 

“Rather !” 

“IT wonder why ?” 

“There’s no why. It’s just to feel— 
one owns oneself.” 

“Nobody does that,” said Ramage, 
and kept silence for a moment. 

“But a boy—a boy goes out into the 
world and presently stands on his own 
feet. He buys his own clothes, chooses 
his own company, makes his own way 
of living.” 

“You'd like to do that?” 

“Exactly.” 

“Would you like to be a boy?” 

“I wonder! It’s out of the question, 
anyway.” 

Ramage reflected. “Why don’t you?” 

“Well, it might mean rather a row.” 

“I know,” said Ramage, with sym- 
pathy. 

“And besides,” said Ann Veronica, 
sweeping that aspect aside, “what could 
I do? A boy sails out into a trade or 
profession. But—it’s one of the things 
I’ve just been thinking over. Suppose 
—suppose a girl did want to start in 
life, start in life for herself”—she 
looked him frankly in the eyes—‘‘what 
ought she to do?” 

“Suppose you 

“Yes, suppose [——” 





He felt that his advice was being 
asked. He became a little more per- 
sonal and intimate. “I wonder what 
you could do?” he said. “I should think 
you could do all sorts of things. What 
ought you to do?” 

He began to produce his knowledge 
of the world for her benefit, jerkily and 
allusively, and with a strong, rank flavor 
of “savoir faire.” He took an optimistic 
view of her chances. Ann Veronica 
listened thoughtfully, with her eyes on 
the,turf, and now and then she asked a 
question or looked up to discuss a point. 
In the meanwhile, as he talked, he 
scrutinized her face, ran his eyes over 
her careless, gracious poise, wondered 
hard,about her. He described her pri- 
vately to himself as a splendid girl. It 
was clear she wanted to get away from 
home, that she was impatient to get 
away from home. Why? While the 
front of his mind was busy warning her 
not to fall into the hopeless miseries of 
underpaid teaching, and explaining his 
idea that for women of initiative, quite 
as much as for men, the world of busi- 
ness had by far the best chances, the 
back chambers of his brain were busy 
with the problem of that “Why?” 

His first idea as a man of the world 
was to explain her unrest by a lover, 
some secret or forbidden or impossible 
lover. But he dismissed that because 
then she would ask her lover and not 
him all these things. Restlessness, then, 
was the trouble, simple restlessness: 
home bored her. He could.quite under- 
stand the daughter of Mr. Stanley being 
bored and feeling limited. But was that 
enough? Dim, formless suspicions of 
something more vital wandered about 
his mind. Was the young lady impa- 
tient for experience? Was she adven- 
turous? As a man of the world he did 
not think, it becoming to accept maidenly 
calm as anything more than a mask. 
Warm life was behind that always, even 
if it slept. If it was not an actual, per- 
sonal lover, it still might be the lover 
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not yet incarnate, not yet perhaps sus- 
pected. 

He had diverged only a little from 
the truth when he said that his chief 
interest in life was women. It wasn’t 
so much women as Woman that en- 
gaged his mind. His was the Latin 
turn of thinking; he had fallen in love 
at thirteen, and he was still capable— 
he prided himself—of falling in love. 
His invalid wife and her money had 
been only the thin thread that held his 
life together ; beaded on that permanent 
relation had been an interweaving series 
of other feminine experiences, disturb- 
ing, absorbing, interesting, memorable 
affairs. Each one had been different 
from the others, each had had a quality 
all its own, a distinctive freshness, a dis- 
tinctive beauty. He could not under- 
stand how men could live ignoring this 
one predominant interest, this wonder- 
ful research into personality and the 
possibilities of pleasing, these complex, 
fascinating expeditions that began in in- 
terest and mounted to the supremest, 
most passionate intimacy. All the rest 
of his existence was subordinate to this 
pursuit; he lived for it, worked for it, 
kept himself .in training for it. 

So while he talked to this girl of 
work and freedom, his slightly pro- 
tuberant eyes were noting the gracious 
baiance of her limbs and body across 
the gate, the fine lines of her chin and 
neck. Her grave, fine face, her warm, 
clear complexion, had already aroused 
his curiosity as he had gone to and fro 
in Morningside Park, and here suddenly 
he was near to her and talking freely 
and intimately. He had found her in 
a communicative mood, and he used the 
accumulated skill of years in turning 
that to account. 

She was pleased and a little flattered 
by his interest and sympathy. She be- 
came eager to explain herself, to show 
herself in the right light. He was mani- 
festly exerting his mind for her, and 


she found herself fully disposed to 
justify his interest. 

She, perhaps, displayed herself rather 
consciously as a fine person unduly lim- 
ited. She even touched lightly on her 
father’s unreasonableness. 

“I wonder,” said Ramage, “that 
more girls’don’t think as you do and 
want to strike out in the world.” And 
then he speculated. “I wonder if you 
will?” 

“Let me say one.thing,” he said. “If 
ever you do and I can help you in any 
way, by advice or inquiry or recom- 
mendation You see, I’m no be- 
liever in feminine incapacity, but I do 
perceive there is such a thing as femi- 
nine inexperience. As a sex you're a 
little undertrained—in affairs.. I’d take 
it—forgive me if I seem a little urgent 
—as a sort of proof of friendliness. I 
can imagine nothing more pleasant in 
life than to help you, because I know it 
would pay to help you. There’s some- 
thing about you, a little flavor of will, 
I suppose, that makes one feel—good 
luck about you and success.” 

And while he talked and watched her 
as he talked, she answered, and behind 
her listening watched and thought about 
him. She liked the animated eagerness 
of his manner. 

His mind seemed to be a remarkably 
full one; his knowledge of detailed 
reality came in just where her own mind 
was most weakly equipped. Through 
all he said ran one quality that pleased 
her—the quality of a man who feels 
that things can be done, that one need 
not wait for the world to push one be- 
fore one moved.. Compared with her 
father and Mr. Manning and the men 
in “fixed” positions generally that she 
knew, Ramage, presented by himself, 
had a fine suggestion of freedom, of 
power, of deliberate and sustained ad- 
venture. 

She was particularly charmed by his 
theory of friendship. It was really very 
jolly to talk to a man,in this way—who 











saw the woman in her and did not treat 
her as a child. She was inclined to 
think that perhaps for a girl the con- 
verse of his method was the case; an 
older man, a man beyond the range of 
anything “nonsensical,” was, perhaps, 
the most interesting sort of friend one 
could meet. But in that reservation it 
may be she went a little beyond the con- 
verse of his view. 

They got on wonderfully well to- 
gether. They talked for the better part 
of an hour, and at last walked together 
to the junction of highroad and the 
bridle path. There, after protestations 
of friendliness and helpfulness that 
were almost ardent, he mounted a little 
clumsily and rode off at an amiable pace, 
looking his best, making a leg with his 
riding gaiters, smiling and saluting, 
while Ann Veronica turned northward 
and so came to Micklechesil. There, in 
a little tea and sweet-stuff shop, she 
bought and consumed slowly and ab- 
sent-mindedly the insufficient nourish- 
ment that is natural to her sex on such 
occasions. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CRISIS. 


We left Miss Stanley with Ann 
Veronica’s fancy dress in her hands and 
her eyes directed to Ann Veronica’s 
pseudo-Turkish slippers. 

When Mr. Stanley came home at a 
quarter to six—an earlier train by fif- 
teen minutes than he affected—his 
sister met him in the hall with a hushed 
expression. 

“T’m so glad you’re here, Peter,” she 
said. “She means to go.” 

“Go!” he said. “Where?” 

“To that ball.” 

“What ball?’ The question was 
thetorical. He knew. 

“I believe she’s dressing upstairs— 
now.” 

“Then tell her to undress, confound 
her!” The City had been thoroughly 
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annoying that day, and he was angry 
from the outset. 

Miss Stanley reflected on this pro- 
posal for a moment. 

“T don’t think she will,” she said. 

“She must,” said Mr. Stanley, and 
went into his study. His sister fol- 
lowed. “She can’t go now. She'll have 
to wait for dinner,” he said, uncom- 
fortably. 

“She’s going to have some sort of 
meal with the Widgetts down the Ave- 
nue, and go up with them.” 

“She told you that?” 

“Yes.” 

“When ?” 

“At tea.” 

“But why didn’t you prohibit once 
for all the whole thing? How dared 
she tell you that?” 

“Out of defiance. She just sat and 
told me that was her arrangement. I’ve 
never seen her quite so sure of herself.” 

“What did you say?” 

“T said, ‘My dear Veronica! how can 
you think of such things?’ ” 

“And then?” 

“She had two more cups of tea and 
some cake, and told me of her walk.” 

“She'll meet somebody one of these 
days—walking about like that.” 

“She didn’t say she’d met any one.” 

“But didn’t you say some more about 
that ball?” 

“I said everything I could say as soon 
as I realized she was trying to avoid the 
topic. I said: ‘It is no use your telling 
me about this walk and pretend I’ve 
been told about the ball, because you 
haven’t. Your father has forbidden you 
to go!’ 

“Well?” 

“She said, ‘I hate being horrid to you 
and father, but I feel it my duty to go 
to that ball!’ 

“Felt it her duty!” 

“*Very well,’ I said, ‘then I wash my 
hands of the whole business. Your dis- 
obedience be upon your own head.’” 

“But that is flat rebellion!” said Mr. 
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Stanley, standing on the hearthrug 
with his back to the unlit gas fire. “You 
ought at once—you ought at once to 
have told her that. What duty does a 
girl owe to any one before her father? 
Obedience to him, that is surely the 
first law. What can she put before 
that?” His voice began to rise. “One 
would think I had said nothing about 
the matter. One would think I had 
agreed to her going. I suppose this is 
what she learns in her infernal London 
colleges. I suppose this is the sort of 
damned rubbish a 

“Oh! Ssh, Peter!” cried Miss Stan- 
ley. 
He stopped abruptly. In the pause 
a door could be heard opening and clos- 
ing on the landing upstairs. Then light 
footsteps became audible, descending 
the staircase with a certain deliberation 
and a faint rustle of skirts. 

“Tell her,” said Mr. Stanley, with an 
imperious gesture, “to come in here.” 

Miss Stanley emerged from the study 
and stood watching Ann Veronica de- 
scend. 

The girl was flushed with excitement, 
bright-eyed, and braced for a struggle; 
her aunt had never seen her looking so 
fine or so pretty. Her fancy dress, save 
for the green-gray stockings, the 
psuedo-Turkish slippers, and baggy silk 
trousered ends natural to a Corsair’s 
bride, was hidden in a large, black-silk- 
hooded opera cloak. Beneath the hood 
it was evident that her rebellious hair 
was bound up with red silk, and 
fastened by some device in her ears— 
unless she had them pierced, which was 
too dreadful a thing to suppose—were 
long brass filigree earrings. 

“T’m just off, aunt,” said Ann Veron- 
ica. 

“Your father is in the study and 
wishes to speak to you.” 

Ann Veronica hesitated, and then 
stood in the open doorway and regarded 
her father’s stern presence. She spoke 








with an entirely false note of cheerful 
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offhandedness. “I’m just in time to 
say good-by before I go, father. I’m 
going up to London with the Widgetts 
to that ball.” a 

“Now look here, Ann Veronica,” said 
Mr. Stanley, “just a moment. You are 
not going to that ball!” 

Ann Veronica tried a less genial, 
more dignified note. 

“I thought we had discussed that, 
father.” 

“You are not going to that ball! You 
are not going out of this house in that 
get-up!” 

Ann Veronica tried yet more ear- 
nestly to treat him, as she would treat 
any man, with an insistence upon her 
due of masculine respect. 

“You see,” she said, very gently, “I 
am going. I am sorry to seem to dis- 
obey you, but I am. I wish”—she 
found she had embarked on a bad sen- 
tence—“I wish we needn’t have quar- 
reled.” 

She stopped abruptly, and turned 
about toward the front door. In a mo- 
ment he was beside her. 

“I don’t think you can have heard 
me, Vee,” he said, with intensely con- 
trolled fury. “I said you were’—he 
shouted—“not to go!” 

She made, and overdid, an immense 
effort to be a princess. She tossed her 
head, and, having no further words, 
moved toward the door.” Her father 
intercepted her, and for a moment she 
and he struggled with their hands upon 
the latch. A common rage flushed their 
faces. 

“Let go!” she gasped at him, a blaze 
of anger. 

“Veronica!” cried Miss 
warningly, and, “Peter!” 

For a moment they seemed on the 
verge of an altogether desperate scuffle. 
Never for a moment had violence come 
between these two since long ago he 
had, in spite of her mother’s protest in 
the background, carried her kicking and 
squalling to the nursery for some for- 
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gotten crime. With something near to 
horror they found themselves thus con- 
fronted. 

The door was fastened by a catch 
and a latch with an inside key, to which 
at night a chain and two bolts were 
added. Carefully abstaining from 
thrusting against each other, Ann 
Veronica and her father began an ab- 
surdly desperate struggle, the one to 
open the door, the other to keep it 
fastened. She seized the key, and he 
grasped her hand and squeezed it 
roughly and painfully between the 
handle and the ward as she tried to 
turn it. His grip twisted her wrist. 
She cried out with the pain of it. 

A wild passion of shame and self- 
disgust swept over her. Her spirit 
awoke in dismay to an affection in ruins, 
to the immense, undignified disaster that 
had come to them. 

Abruptly she desisted, recoiled, and 
turned and fled upstairs. 

She made noises between weeping 
and laughter as she went. She gained 
her room, and slammed her door and 
locked it as though she feared violence 
and pursuit. 

“Oh, God!” she cried. “Oh, God!” 
and flung aside her opera cloak, and for 
a time walked about the room—a cor- 
sair’s bride at a crisis of emotion. 
“Why can’t he reason with me,” she 
said, again and again, “instead of doing 
this ?” 

There presently came a phase in 
which she said: “I won't stand it even 
now. I will go to-night.” 

She went as far as her door, then 
turned to the window. She opened this 
and scrambled out—a thing she had not 
done for five long years of adolescence 
—upon the leaded space above the built- 
out bathroom on the first floor. Once 
upon a time she and Roddy had de- 
scended thence by the drain pipe. 

But things that a girl of sixteen may 
do in short skirts are not things to be 
done by a young lady of twenty-one in 
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fancy dress and an opera cloak, and just 
as she was coming unaided to an ade- 
quate realization of this, she discovered 
Mr. Pragmar, the wholesale druggist, 
who lived three gardens away, and who 
had been mowing his lawn to get an 
appetite for dinner, standing in a fas- 
cinated attitude beside the forgotten 
lawn mower and watching her intently. 

She found it extremely difficult to 
infuse an air of quiet correctitude into 
her return through the window, and 
when she was safely inside she waved 
clinched fists and executed a noiseless 
dance of rage. 

When she reflected that Mr. Pragmar 
probably knew Mr. Ramage, and might 
describe the affair to him, she cried 
“Oh!” with renewed vexation, and re- 
peated some steps of her dance in a 
new and more ecstatic measure. 


At eight that evening Miss Stanley 
tapped at Ann Veronica’s bedroom door. 

“T’ve brought you up some dinner, 
Vee,” she said. 

Ann Veronica was lying on her bed 
in a darkling room staring at the ceil- 
ing. She reflected before answering. 
She was frightfully hungry. She had 
eaten little or no tea, and her midday 
meal had been worse than nothing. 

She got up and unlocked the door. 

Her aunt did not object to capital 
punishment or war, or the industrial 
system or casual wards, or flogging of 
criminals or the Kongo Free State, be- 
cause none of these things really got 
hold of her imagination; but she did 
object, she did not like, she could not 
bear to think of people not having and 
enjoying their meals. It was her dis- 
tinctive test of an emotional state, its 
interference with a kindly normal diges- 
tion. Any one very badly moved 
choked down a few mouthfuls; the 
symptom of supreme distress was not 
to be able to touch a bit. So that the 
thought of Ann Veronica upstairs had 
been extremely painful for her through 
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all the silent dinner time that night. As 
soon as dinner was over she went into 
the kitchen and devoted herself to com- 
piling a tray—not a tray merely of half- 
cooled dinner things, but a specially pre- 
pared “nice” tray, suitable for temptirig 
any one. With this she now entered. 

Ann Veronica found herself in the 
presence of the most disconcerting fact 
in human experience, the kindliness of 
people you believe to be thoroughly 
wrong. She took the tray with both 
hands, gulped, and gave way to tears. 

Her aunt leaped unhappily to the 
thought of penitence. 

“My dear,” she began, with an affec- 
tionate hand on Ann Veronica’s shoul- 
der, “I do so wish you would realize 
how it grieves your father.” 

Ann Veronica flung away from her 
hand, and the pepper pot on the tray 
upset, sending a puff of pepper into the 
air and instantly filling them both with 
an intense desire to sneeze. 

“T don’t think you see,” she replied, 
with tears on her cheeks, and her brows 
knitting, “how it shames and, ah !—dis- 
graces me—ah tishu!” 

She put down the tray with a concus- 
sion on her toilet table. 

“But, dear, think! He is your father. 
Shooh!” 

“That’s no reason,” said Ann Veron- 
ica, speaking through her handkerchief 
and stopping abruptly. 

Niece and aunt regarded each other 
for a moment over their pocket hand- 
kerchiefs with watery but antagonistic 
eyes, each far too profoundly moved to 
see the absurdity of the position. 

“T hope,” said Miss Stanley, with 
dignity, and turned doorward with 
features in civil warfare, “better state 
of mind,” she gasped. 

Ann Veronica stood in the twilight 
room staring at the door that had 
slammed upon her aunt, her pocket 
handkerchief rolled tightly in her hand. 
Her soul was full of the sense of dis- 
aster. She had made her first fight for 


dignity and freedom as a grown-up and 
independent person, and this was how 
the universe had treated her. It had 
neither succumbed to her nor wrathfully 
overwhelmed her. It had thrust her 
back with an undignified scuffle, with 
vulgar comedy, with an unendurable, 
scornful grin. 

“By God!” said Ann Veronica for 
the first time in her life. “But I will! 
I will!” 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FLIGHT TO LONDON. 


Ann Veronica had an impression that 
she did not sleep at all that night, and 
at any rate she got through an immense 
amount of feverish feeling and think- 
ing. 

What was she going to do? 

One main idea possessed her; she 
must get away from home, she must 
assert herself at once or perish. “Very 
well,” she would say, “then I must go.” 
To remain, she felt, was to concede 
everything. And she would have to go 
to-morrow. It was clear it must be to- 
morrow. If she delayed a day she 
would delay two days, if she delayed 
two days she would delay a week, and 
after a week things would be adjusted 
to submission forever. “I'll go,” she 
vowed to the night, “or I'll die!” She 
made plans and estimated means and 
resources. These and her general 
preparations had perhaps a certain dis- 
proportion. She had a gold watch, a 
very good gold watch that had been 
her mother’s, a pearl necklace that was 
also pretty good, some unpretending 
rings, some silver bangles and a few 
other such inferior trinkets, three 
pounds thirteen shillings unspent of her 
dress and book allowance, and a few 
good, salable books. So equipped, she 
proposed to set up a separate establislt 
ment in the world. 

And then she would find work. 

For most of a long and fluctuating 
night she was fairly confident that she 
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would find work; she knew herself to 
be strong, intelligent, and capable by 
the standards of most of the girls she 
knew. She was not quite clear how she 
should find it, but she felt she would. 
Then she would write and tell her 
father what she had done, and put their 
relationship on a new footing. 

That was how she projected it, and 
in general terms it seemed plausible 
and possible. But in between these 
wider phases of comparative confidence 
were gaps of disconcerting doubt, when 
the universe was presented as making 
sinister and threatening faces at her, 
defying her to defy, preparing a humili- 
ating and shameful overthrow. “I don’t 
care,” said Ann Veronica to the dark- 
ness; “I'll fight it.” 

She tried to plan her proceedings in 
detail. The only difficulties that pre- 
sented themselves clearly to her were 
the difficulties of getting away from 
Morningside Park, and not the difficul- 
ties at the other end of the journey. 
These were so outside her experience 
that she found it possible to thrust them 
almost out of sight by saying they would 
be “all right” in confident tones to her- 
self. But still she knew they were not 
right, and at times they became a hor- 
tible obsession as of something waiting 
for her round the corner. She tried to 
imagine herself “getting something,” to 
project herself as sitting down at a desk 
and writing, or as returning after her 
work to some pleasantly equipped and 
free and independent flat. For a time 
she furnished the flat. But even with 
that furniture it remained extremely 
vague, the possible good and the pos- 
sible evil as well! The possible evil! 
“Tl go,” said Ann Veronica for the 
hundredth time. “I'll go. I don’t care 
what happens.” 

She awoke out of a doze, as though 
she had never been sleeping. It was 
time to get up. 

She sat on the edge of her bed and 
looked about her, at her room, at the 
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row of black-covered books and the 
pig’s skull. “I must take them,” she 
said, to help herself over her own in- 
credulity. “How shall I get my lug- 
gage out of the house?” 

The figure of her aunt, a little dis- 
tant, a little propitiatory, behind the 
coffee things, filled her with a sense of 
almost catastrophic adventure. Perhaps 
she might never come back to that 
breakfast room again, Never! Per- 
haps some day, quite soon, she might 
regret that breakfast room. She helped 
herself to the remainder of the slightly 
congealed bacon, and reverted to the 
problem of getting her luggage out of 
the house. She decided to call in the 
help of Teddy Widgett, or, failing him, 
of one of his sisters. 

She found the younger generation of 
the Widgetts. engaged in languid 
reminiscences, and all, as they expressed 
it, a “bit decayed.” Every one became 
tremendously animated when they 
heard that Ann Veronica had failed 
them because she had been, as she ex- 
pressed it, “locked in.” 

“My Lord!” said Teddy, more im- 
pressively than ever. 

“But what are you going to do?” 
asked Hetty. 

“What can one do?” asked Ann 
Veronica. “Would you stand it? I’m 
going to clear out.” 

“Clear out?” cried Hetty. 

“Go to London,” said Ann Veronica. 

She had expected sympathetic ad- 
miration, but instead the whole Widgett 
family, except Teddy, expressed a com- 
mon dismay. 

“But how can you?” asked Constance. 
“Who will you stop with?” 


“T shall go on my own, Take a 
toom !” 
“T say!” said Constance. “But who’s 


going to pay for the room?” 

“I’ve got money,” said Ann Veronica. 
“Anything is better than this—this 
stifled life down here.” And seeing 
that Hetty and Constance were obvi- 
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ously developing objections, she plunged 
at once into a demand for help. “I’ve 
got nothing in the world to pack with 
except a toy-size portmanteau. Can 
you lend me some stuff?” 

“You are a chap!” said Constance, 
and warmed only slowly from the idea 
of dissuasion to the idea of help. But 
they did what they could for her. They 
agreed to lend her their hold-all and a 
large, formless bag which they called 
the communal trunk. And Teddy de- 
clared himself ready to go to the ends 
of the earth for her, and carry her lug- 
gage all the way. 

Hetty, looking out of the window— 
she always smoked her after-breakfast 
cigarette at the window for the benefit 
of the less advanced section of Morn- 
ingside Park society—and trying not to 
taise objections, saw Miss Stanley go- 
ing down toward the shops. 

“If you must go on with it,” said 
Hetty, “now’s your time.” 

And Ann Veronica at once went back 
with the hold-all, trying not to hurry 
indecently but to keep up her dignified 
air of being a wronged person doing 
the right thing at .a smart trot, to pack. 
Teddy went round by the garden backs 
and dropped the bag over the fence. All 
this was exciting and entertaining. Her 
aunt returned before the packing was 
done, and Ann Veronica lunched with 
an uneasy sense of bag and _ hold-all 
packed upstairs and inadequately hid- 
den from chance intruders by the 
valance of the bed. She went down, 
flushed and light-hearted, to the Wid- 
getts’ after lunch to make some final 
arrangements, and then, as soon as her 
aunt had retired to lie down for her 
usual digestive hour, took the risk of 
the servants having the enterprise to 
report her proceedings and carried her 
bag and hold-all to the garden gate, 
whence Teddy, in a state of ecstatic 
service, bore them to the railway sta- 
tion. Then she went upstairs again, 
dressed herself carefully for town, put 


on her most businesslike-looking hat, 
and with a wave of emotion she found 
it hard to control, walked down to catch 
the three seventeen up train. 

Teddy handed her into the second- 
class compartment her season ticket 
warranted, and declared she was 
“simply splendid.” 

“If you want anything,” he said, “or 
get into any trouble, wire me. I’d come 
back from the ends of the earth. I'd 
do anything, Vee. It’s horrible to think 
of you!” 

“You're an awful brick, Teddy!” she 
said. 

“Who wouldn’t be—for you?” 

The train began to move. “You're 
splendid!” said Teddy, with his hair 
wild in the wind. “Good luck! Good 
luck!” 

She waved from the window until 
the bend hid him. 

She found herself alone in the train 
asking herself what she must do next, 
and trying not to think of herself as 
cut off from home or any refuge what- 
ever from the world she had resolved 
to face. She felt smaller and more ad- 
venturous even than she had expected 
to feel. ‘Let me see,” she said to her- 
self, trying to control a slight sinking 
of the heart, “I am going to take a 
room in a lodging house because that 
is cheaper. But perhaps I had better 
get a room in a hotel to-night and look 
round, 

“Tt’s bound to be all right,” she said. 

3ut her heart kept on sinking. What 
hotel should she go to? If she told a 
cabman to drive to a hotel, any hotel, 
what would he do—or say? He might 
drive to something dreadfully expen- 
sive, and not at all the quiet sort of thing 
she required. Finally she decided that 
even for a hotel she must look round, 
and that meanwhile she would “book” 
her luggage at Waterloo. She told the 
porter to take it to the booking office, 
and it was only after a disconcerting 
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moment or so that she found she ought 
to have directed him to go to the cloak 
room. But that was soon put right, and 
she walked out into London with a pe- 
culiar exaltation of mind, an exaltation 
that partook of panic and defiance, but 
was chiefly a sense of vast, unexampled 
release. 

She inhaled a deep breath of air— 
London air. 

She dismissed the first hotels she 
passed, she scarcely knew why, mainly 
perhaps from the mere dread of enter- 
ing them, and crossed Waterloo Bridge 
at a leisurely pace. It was high after- 
noon, there was no great throng of foot 
passengers, and many an eye from 
omnibus and pavement rested gratefully 
on her fresh, trim presence as she 
passed young and erect, with the light 
of determination shining through the 
quiet self-possession of her face. She 
was dressed as English girls do dress 
for town, without either coquetry or 
harshness: her collarless blouse con- 
fessed a pretty neck, her eyes were 
bright and steady, and her dark hair 
waved loosely and graciously over her 
ears. 

It seemed at first the most beautiful 
afternoon of all time to he?, and per- 
haps the thrill of her excitement did 
add a distinctive and culminating keen- 
ness to the day. The river, the big 
buildings on the north bank, West- 
minster, and St. Paul’s, were rich and 
wonderful with the soft sunshine of 
London, the softest, the finest grained, 
the most penetrating and least emphatic 
sunshine in the world. The very carts 
and vans and cabs that Wellington 
Street poured out incessantly upon the 
bridge seemed ripe and good in her eyes. 
A traffic of copious barges slumbered 
over the face of the river—barges either 
altogether stagnant or dreaming along 
in the wake of fussy tugs; and above 
circled, urbanely voracious, the London 
seagulls. She had never been there be- 
fore at that hour, in that light, and it 
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seemed to her as if she came to it all 
for the first time. And this great, mel- 
low place, this London, now was hers, 
to struggle with, to go where she 
pleased in, to overcome and live in. “TI 
am glad,” she told herself, “I came.” 

She marked a hotel that seemed 
neither opulent nor odd in a little side 
street opening on the Embankment, 
made up her mind with an effort, and, 
returning by Hungerford Bridge to 
Waterloo, took a cab to this chosen 
refuge with her two pieces of luggage. 
There was just a minute’s hesitation 
before they gave her a room. The 
young lady in the bureau said she would 
inquire, and Ann Veronica, while she 
affected to read the appeal on a hospital 
collecting box upon the bureau counter, 
had a disagreeable sense of being sur- 
veyed from behind by a small, whis- 
kered gentleman in a frock eoat, who 
came out of the inner office and into 
the hall among a number of equally ob- 
servant green porters to look at her and 
her bags. But the survey was satis- 
factory, and she found herself presently 
in room number 47, straightening her 
hat and waiting for her luggage to ap- 
pear. 

“All right so far,” she said to herself. 

But presently, as she sat on the one 
antimacassared red-silk chair and sur- 
veyed her hold-all and bag in that tidy, 
rather vacant, and dehumanized apart- 
ment, with its empty wardrobe and 
desert toilet table and pictureless walls 
and stereotyped furnishings, a sudden 
blankness came upon her as though she 
didn’t matter, and had been thrust away 
into this impersonal corner, she and her 
gear. 

She decided to go out into the Lon- 
don afternoon again and get something 
to eat in an Aerated Bread shop or 
some such place, and perhaps find a 
cheap room for herself. Of course that 
was what she had to do; she had to 
find a cheap room for herself and work! 
This room number 47 was no more 












than a sort of railway compartment on 
the way to that. 

How does one get work? 

She walked along the Strand and 
across Trafalgar Square, and by the 
Haymarket to Piccadilly, and so 
through dignified squares and palatial 
alleys to Oxford Street; and her mind 
was divided between a_ speculative 
treatment of employment on the one 
hand, and breezes—zephyr breezes—of 
the keenest appreciation for London, on 
the other. The jolly part of it was that 
for the first time in her life so far as 
London was concerned, she was not go- 
ing anywhere in particular ; for the first 
time in her life it seemed to her she was 
taking London in. 

She tried to think how people get 
work. Ought she to walk into some of 
these places and tell them what she 
could do? She hesitated at the window 
of.a shipping office in Cockspur Street 
and at the Army and Navy Stores, but 
decided that perhaps there would be 
some special and customary hour, and 
that it would be better for her to find 
this out before she made her attempt. 
And, besides, she didn’t just immedi- 
ately want to make her attempt. 

She fell into a pleasant dream of posi- 
tions and work. Behind every one of 
these myriad fronts she passed there 
must be a career or careers. Her ideas 
of women’s employment and a modern 
woman’s pose in life were based largely 
on the figure of Vivie Warren in “Mrs. 

Varren’s Profession.” She had seen 
“Mrs. Warren’s Profession” furtively 
with Hetty Widgett from the gallery of 
a Stage Society performance one Mon- 
day afternoon. Most of it had been 
incomprehensible to her, or comprehen- 
sible in a way that checked further curi- 
osity, but the figure of Vivien, hard, 
capable, successful, and bullying, and 
ordering about a veritable Teddy in the 
person of Frank Gardner, appealed to 
her. She saw herself in very much 
Vivie’s position—managing something. 
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Her thoughts were deflected from 
Vivie Warren by the peculiar behavior 
of a middle-aged gentleman in Picca- 
dilly. He appeared suddenly from the 
infinite in the neighborhood of the Bur- 
lington Arcade, crossing the pavement 
toward her and with his eyes upon her. 
He seemed to her indistinguishably 
about her father’s age. He wore a silk 
hat a little tilted, and a morning coat 
buttoned round a tight, contained fig- 
ure; and a white slip gave a finish to 
his costume and endorsed the quiet dis- 
tinction of his tie. His face was a little 
flushed perhaps, and his small, brown 
eyes were bright. He stopped on the 
curb stone, not facing her, but as if he 
was on his way to cross the road, and 
spoke to her suddenly over his shoulder. 

“Whither away?” he said, very dis- 
tinctly in a curiously wheedling voice. 
Ann Veronica stared at his foolish, 
propitiatory smile, his hungry gaze, 
through one moment of amazement, 
then stepped aside and went on her way 
with a quickened step. But her mind 
was ruffled, and its mirrorlike surface 
of satisfaction was not easily restored. 

Queer old gentleman! 

The art of ignoring is one of the 
accomplishments @f every well-bred girl, 
so carefully instilled that at last she 
can even ignore her own thoughts and 
her own knowledge. Ann Veronica 
could at the same time ask herself what 
this queer old gentleman could have 
meant by speaking to her, and know— 
know in general terms, at least—what 
that accosting signified. About her, as 
she had gone day by day to and from 
the Tredgold College, she had seen and 
not seen many an incidental aspect of 
those sides of life about which girls are 
expected to know nothing, aspects that 
were extraordinarily relevant to her 
own position and outlook on the world, 
and yet by convention ineffably remote. 
For all that she was of exceptional in- 
tellectual enterprise, she had never yet 
considered these things with unaverted 
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eyes. She had viewed them askance, 
and without exchanging ideas with any 
one else in the world about them. 

She went on her way now no longer 
dreaming and appreciative, but dis- 
turbed and unwillingly observant be- 
hind her mask of serene contentment. 

That delightful sense of free, unem- 
barrassed movement was gone. 

As she neared the bottom of the dip 
in Piccadilly she saw a woman ap- 
proaching her from the opposite direc- 
tion—a tall woman who at the first 
glance seemed altogether beautiful and 
fine. She came along with the flutter- 
ing assurance of some tall ship. Then 
as she drew nearer paint showed upon 
her face, and a harsh purpose behind 
the quiet expression of her open counte- 
nance, and a sort of unreality in her 
splendor betrayed itself for which Ann 
Veronica could not recall the right word 
—a word, half understood, that lurked 
and hid in her mind, the word “meretri- 
cious.” Behind this woman and a little 
to the side of her, walked a man smartly 
dressed, with desire and appraisal in his 
eyes. Something insisted that those 
two were mysteriously linked—that the 
woman knew the man was there. 

It was a second reminder that against 
her claim to go free and untrammeled 
there was a case to be made, that after 
all it was true that a girl does not go 
alone in the world unchallenged, nor 
ever has gone freely alone in the world, 
that evil walks abroad and dangers, and 
petty insults, more irritating than dan- 
gers, lurk. 

It was in the quiet streets and squares 
toward Oxford Street that it first came 
into her head disagreeably that she her- 
self was being followed. She observed 
a man walking on the opposite side of 
the way and looking toward her. 

“Bother it all!” she swore. “Bother!” 
and decided that this was not so, and 
would not look to right or left again. 

Beyond the Circus Ann Veronica 
went into a British Tea-Table Company 
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shop to get some tea. And as she was 
yet waiting for her tea to come she saw 
this man again. Either it was an un- 
fortunate recovery of a trail, or he had 
followed her from Mayfair. There was 
no mistaking his intentions this time. 
He came down the shop looking for her 
quite obviously, and took up a position 
on the other side against a mirror in 
which he was able to regard her stead- 
fastly. 

Beneath the serene unconcern of Ann 
Veronica’s face was a boiling tumult. 
She was furiously angry. She gazed 
with a quiet detachment toward the 
window and the Oxford Street traffic, 
and in her heart she was busy kicking 
this man to death. He had followed 
her! What had he followed her for? 
He must have followed her all the way 
from beyond Grosvenor Square. 

He was a tall man and fair, with 
bluish eyes that were rather protuber- 
ant, and long, white hands of which he 
made a display. He had removed his 
silk hat, and now sat looking at Ann 
Veronica over an untouched cup of tea; 
he sat gloating upon her, trying to catch 
her eye. Once, when he thought he 
had done so, he smiled an ingratiating 
smile. He moved, after quiet intervals, 
with a quick little movement, and ever 
and again stroked his small mustache 
and coughed a self-conscious cough. 

“That he should be in the same world 
with me!” said Ann Veronica, reduced 
to reading the list of good things the 
British Tea-Table Company had priced 
for its patrons, 

Heaven knows what dim and tawdry 
conceptions of passion and desire were 
in that blond cranium, what romance- 
begotten dreams of intrigue and ad- 
venture, but they sufficed, when pres- 
ently Ann Veronica went out into the 
darkling street again, to inspire a fit- 
ting, dogged pursuit, idiotic, exasperat- 
ing, indecent. 

She had no idea what she should do. 
If she spoke to a policeman she did not 
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know what would ensue. 
would have to charge this man and ap- 
pear in a police court next day. 
She became angry with herself. 
would not be driven in by this per- 
sistent, sneaking aggression. She would 


She 


ignore him. Surely she could ignore 
him. She stopped abruptly, and looked 
in a flower-shop window. He passed, 
and came loitering back and stood be- 
side her, silently looking into her face. 

The afternoon had passed now into 
twilight. The shops were lighting up 
into gigantic lanterns of color, the street 
lamps were glowing into existence, and 
she had lost her way. She had lost her 
sense of direction, and was among un- 
familiar streets, She went on from 
street to street, and all the glory of 
London had departed. Against the 
sinister, the threatening, monstrous in- 
’ humanity of the limitless city, there was 
nothing now but this supreme, ugly fact 
of a pursuit—the pursuit of the unde- 
sired, persistent male. 

For a second time Ann Veronica 
wanted to swear at the universe. 

There were moments when she 
thought of turning upon this man and 
talking to him. But there was some- 
thing in his face at once stupid and in- 
vincible that told her he would go on 
forcing himself upon her, that he would 
esteem speech with her a great point 
gained. In the twilight he had ceased 
to be a person one could tackle and 
shame; he had become something more 
general, a something that crawled and 
sneaked toward her and would not let 
her alone. 

Then, when the tension was getting 
unendurable, and she was on the verge 
of speaking to some casual passer-by 
and demanding help, her follower van- 
ished. For a time she could scarcely 
believe he was gone. He had. The 
night had swallowed him up, but his 
work on her was done. She had lost 


her nerve, and there was no more free- 
dom in London for her that night. 


She 
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was glad to join in the stream of hurry- 
ing homeward workers that was now 
welling out of a thousand places of em- 
ployment, and to imitate their driven, 
preoccupied haste. She had followed a 
bobbing white hat and gray jacket until 
she reached the Euston Road corner of 
Tottenham Court Road, and there, by 
the name on a bus and the cries of a 
conductor, she made a guess of her 
way. And she did not merely affect to 
be driven—she felt driven. She was 
afraid people would follow her, she was 
afraid of the dark, open doorways she 
passed, and afraid of the blazes of light; 
she was afraid to be alone, and she 
knew not what it was she feared. 

It was past seven when she got back 
to her hotel. She thought then that she 
had shaken off the man of the bulging 
blue eyes forever, but that night she 
found he followed her into her dreams. 
He stalked her, he stared at her, he 
craved her, he sidled slinking and pro- 
pitiatory and yet relentlessly toward 
her, until at last she awoke from the 
suffocating nightmare nearness of his 
approach, and lay awake in fear and 
horror listening to the unaccustomed 
sounds of the hotel. 

She came very near that night to re- 
solving that she would return to her 
home next morning. But the morning 
brought courage again, and those first 
intimations of horror vanished com- 
pletely from her mind. 


She had sent her father a telegram 
from the East Strand post office worded 
thus: 


Ail is 
am quite 


with me 
Veronica 


well 
safe 
and afterward she had dined a la carte 
upon a cutlet, and had then set herself 
to write an answer to Mr. Manning’s 
proposal of marriage. But she had 
found it very difficult. 

“Dear Mr. MANNING,” she had be- 
gun. So far it had been plain sailing, 
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and it had seemed fairly evident to go 
on: “I find it very difficult to answer 
your letter.” 

But after that neither ideas nor 
phrases had come, and she had fallen 
to thinking of the events of the day. 
She had decided that she would spend 
the next morning answering advertise- 
ments in the papers that abounded in 
the writing room; and so, after half an 
hour’s perusal of back numbers of the 
Sketch in the drawing-room, she had 
gone to bed. 

She found next morning, when she 
came to this advertisement answering, 
that it was more difficult than she had 
supposed. In the first place there were 
not so many suitable advertisements as 
she had expected. She sat down by 
the paper rack with a general feeling of 
resemblance to Vivie Warren, and 
looked through the Morning Post and 
Standard and Telegraph, and afterward 
the half-penny sheets. The Morning 
Post was hungry for governesses and 
nursery governesses, but held out no 
other hopes; the Daily Telegraph that 
morning seemed eager only for skirt 
hands. She went to a writing desk and 
made some memoranda on a sheet of 
note paper, and then remembered that 
she had no address as yet to which let- 
ters could be sent. 

She decided to leave this matter until 
the morrow and devote the morning to 
settling up with Mr. Manning. At the 
cost of quite a number of torn drafts 
she succeeded in evolving this: 


Dear Mr. MANNING: I find it very difficult 
to answer your letter. I hope you won’t mind 
if I say first that I think it does me an ex- 
traordinary honor that you should think of any 
one like myself so highly and seriously, and, 
secondly, that I wish it had not been written. 


She surveyed this sentence for some 
time before going on. “I wonder,” she 
said, “why one writes him sentences 
like that? It'll have to go,” she de- 
cided, “I’ve written too many already.” 
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She went on, with a desperate attempt 
to be easy and colloquial: 


You see, we were rather good friends, I 
thought, and now perhaps it will be difficult 
for us to get back to the old friendly footing. 
But if that can possibly be done I want 
it to be done. You see, the plain fact of the 
case is that I think I am too young and 
ignorant for marriage. I have been thinking 
these things over lately, and it seems to me 
that marriage for a girl is just the supremest 
thing in life. It isn’t just one among a num- 
ber of important things; for her it is the im- 
portant thing, and until she knows far more 
than I know of the facts of life, how is she 
to undertake it? So please, if you will, forget 
that you wrote that letter, and forgive this 
answer. I want you to think of me just as 
if I were a man, and quite outside marriage 
altogether. 

I do hope you will be able to do this, be- 
cause I value men friends. I shall be very sorry 
if I cannot have you for a friend. I think 
that there is no better friend for a girl than 
a man rather older than herself. 

Perhaps by this time you will have heard of 
the step I have taken in leaving my home. 
Very likely you will disapprove highly of 
what I have done—I wonder? You may, per- 
haps, think I have done it just in a fit of 
childish petulance because my father locked 
me in when I wanted to go to a ball of which 
he did not approve. But really it is much 
more than that. At Morningside Park I feel 
as though all my growing up was presently 
to stop, as though I was being shut in from 
the light of life, and, as they say in botany, 
etiolated. I was just like a sort of dummy 
that does things as it is told—that is to say, 
as the strings are pulled. I want to be a per- 
son by myself, and to pull my own strings. 
I had rather have trouble and hardship like 
that than to be taken care of by others. I 
want to be myself. I wonder if a man can 
quite understand that passionate feeling? It 
is quite a passionate feeling. So I am already 
no longer the girl you knew at Morningside 
Park. I am a young person seeking employ- 
ment and freedom and self-development, just 
as in quite our first talk of all I said I wanted 
to be. 

I do hope you will see how things are, and 
not be offended with me or frightfully shocked 
and distressed by what I have done. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Ann Veronica STANLEY. 


In the afternoon she resumed her 
search for apartments, The intoxicat- 














ing sense of novelty had given place to 
a more businesslike mood. She drifted 
northward from the Strand, and came 
on some queer and dingy quarters. 

She had never imagined life was half 
so sinister as it looked to her in the 
beginning of these investigations. She 
found herself again in the presence of 
some element in life about which she 
had been trained not to think, about 
which she was perhaps instinctively in- 
disposed to think; something which 
jarred, in spite of all her mental re- 
sistance, with all her preconceptions of 
a clean and courageous girl walking out 
from Morningside Park as one walks 
out of a cell into a free and spacious 
world. One or two landladies refused 
her with an air of conscious virtue that 
she found hard to explain. “We don’t 
let to ladies,” they said. 

She drifted, via Theobald’s Road, 
obliquely toward the region about 
Titchfield Street. Such apartments as 
she saw were either scandalously dirty 
or unaccountably dear, or both. And 
some were adorned with engravings 
that struck her as being more vulgar 
and undesirable than anything she had 
ever seen in her life. Ann Veronica 
loved beautiful things, and the beauty 
of undraped loveliness not least among 
them; but these were pictures that did 
but insist coarsely upon the roundness 
of women’s bodies. The windows of 
these rooms were obscured with 
draperies, their floors a carpet patch- 
work; the china ornaments on their 
mantels were of a class apart. After 
the first onset several of the women 
who had apartments to let said she 
would not do for them, and in effect 
dismissed her. This also struck her as 
odd. 

About many of these houses hung a 
mysterious taint as of something weakly 
and commonly and dustily evil; the 
women who negotiated the rooms 
looked out through friendly manner as 
though it was a mask, with hard, de- 
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fiant eyes. Then one old crone, short- 
sighted and shaky-handed, called Ann 
Veronica “dearie,” and made some re- 
mark, obscure and slangy, of which the 
spirit rather than the words penetrated 
to her understanding. 

For a time she looked at no more 
apartments, and walked through gaunt 
and ill-cleaned streets, through the 
sordid under side of life, perplexed and 
troubled, ashamed of her previous ob- 
tuseness. She had something of the 
feeling a Hindoo must experience who 
has been into surroundings or touched 
something that offends his caste. She 
passed people in the streets and re- 
garded them with a quickening appre- 
hension; once or twice came girls 
dressed in slatternly finery, going 
toward Regent Street from out these 
places. It did not occur to her that they 
at least had found a way of earning a 
living, and had that much economic su- 
periority to herself. It did not occur to 
her that save for some accidents of edu- 
cation and character they had souls like 
her own. 

For a time Ann Veronica went on 
her way gauging the quality of sordid 
streets. At last, a little way to the 
northward of Euston Road, the moral 
cloud seemed to lift, the moral atmos- 
phere to change; clean blinds appeared 
in the windows, clean doorsteps before 
the doors, a different appeal in the 
neatly placed cards bearing the word 
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in the clear, bright windows. At last 
in a street near the Hampstead Road 
she hit upon a room that had an ex- 
ceptional quality of space and order, 
and a tall woman with a kindly face to 
show it. 

“You're a student, perhaps?” said the 
tall woman. 

“At the Tredgold Women’s College,” 
said Ann Veronica. She felt it would 
save explanations if she did not state 
























she had left her home and was looking 
for employment. The room was 
papered with green, large-patterned 
paper that was at worst a trifle dingy, 
and the armchair and the seats of the 
other chairs were covered with the un- 
usual brightness of a large-patterned 
chintz, which also supplied the window 
curtain. There was a round table 
covered, not with the usual “tapestry” 
cover, but with a plain green cloth that 
went passably with the wall paper. In 
the recess beside the fireplace were some 
open bookshelves. The carpet was a 
quiet drugget and not excessively worn, 
and the bed in the corner was covered 
by a white quilt. There were neither 
texts nor rubbish on the walls, but only 
a stirring version of Belshazzar’s feast, 
a steel engraving in the early Victorian 
manner that had some satisfactory 
blacks. And the woman who showed 
this room was tall, with an understand- 
ing eye and the quiet manner of the 
well-trained servant. 

Ann Veronica brought her luggage 
in a cab from the hotel; she tipped the 
hotel porter sixpence and overpaid the 
cabman eighteenpence, unpacked some 
of her books and possessions, and so 
made the room a little homelike, and 
then sat down in a by no means uncom- 
fortable armchair before the fire. She 
had arranged for a supper of tea, a 
boiled egg, and some tinned peaches. 
She had discussed the general question 
of supplies with the helpful landlady. 
“And now,” said Ann Veronica, survey- 
ing her apartment with an unprece- 
dented sense of proprietorship, “what 
is the next step?” 

She spent the evening in writing—it 
was a little difficult—to her father and 
—which was easier—to the Widgetts. 
She was greatly heartened by doing this. 
The necessity of defending herself and 
assuming a confident and secure tone 
did much to dispell the sense of being 
exposed and indefensible in a huge, 
dingy world that abounded in sinister 
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possibilities. She addressed her letters, 
meditated on them for a time, and then 
took them out and posted them. After- 
ward she wanted to get her letter to 
her father back in order to read it over 
again, and, if it tallied with her general 
impression of it, rewrite it. 

He would know her address to-mor- 
row. She reflected upon that with a 
thrill of terror that was also, somehow, 
in some faint, remote way, gleeful. 

“Dear old Daddy,” she said, “he'll 
make a fearful fuss. Well, it had to 
happen somewhen—somehow. I won- 
der what he’ll say?” 


CHAPTER VI. 
EXPOSTULATIONS. 


The next morning opened calmly, and 
Ann Veronica sat in her own room, her 
very Own room, and consumed an egg 
and marmalade, and read the advertise- 
ments in the Daily Telegraph. Then 
began expostulations, preluded by a 
telegram and headed by her aunt. The 
telegram reminded Ann Veronica that 
she had no place for interviews except 
her bed-sitting-room, and she sought 
her landlady and negotiated hastily for 
the use of the ground floor parlor, 
which very fortunately was vacant. She 
explained she was expecting an impor- 
tant interview, and asked that her 
visitor should be duly shown in. Her 
aunt arrived about half past ten, in 
black and with an unusually thick, 
spotted veil. She raised this with the 
air of a conspirator unmasking, and 
displayed a tear-flushed face. For a 
moment she remained silent. 

“My dear,” she said, when she could 
get her breath, “you must come home 
at once,” 

Ann Veronica closed the door quite 
softly and stood still. 

“This has almost killed your father. 
After Gwen!” 


“T sent a telegram.” 











“He cares so much for you. He did 
so care for you.” 

“T sent a telegram to say I was all 
tight.” 

“All right! And I never dreamed 
anything of the sort was going on. I 
had no idea!” She sat down abruptly 
and threw her wrists limply upon the 
table. “Oh, Veronica!” she said, “to 
leave your home!” 

She had been weeping. She was 
weeping now. Ann Veronica was over- 
come by this amount of emotion. 

“Why did you do it?” her aunt urged. 
“Why could you not confide in us?” 

“Do what?” said Ann Veronica. 

“What have you done?” 

“But what have I done?” 

“Elope! Go off in this way. We 
had no idea. We had such a pride in 
you, such hope in you. I had no idea 
you were not the happiest girl. Every- 
thing I could do! Your father sat up 
all night. Until at last I persuaded him 
to go to bed. He wanted to put on his 
overcoat and come after you and look 
for you—in London. We made sure— 
_ it was just like Gwen. Only Gwen left 
a letter—on the pincushion. You didn’t 
even do that, Vee; not even that.” 

“T sent a telegram, aunt,” said Ann 
Veronica. 

“Like a stab. You didn’t even put 
the twelve words.” 

“T said I was all right.” 

“Gwen said she was happy. Before 
that came your father didn’t even know 
you were gone. He was just getting 
cross about your being late for dinner— 
you know his way—when it came. He 
opened it—just offhand, and then when 
he saw what it was he hit at the table 
and sent his soup spoon flying and 
splashing on to the tablecloth. ‘My 
God!’ he said. ‘I’ll go after them and 
kill him. I'll go after them and kill 
him.” For the moment I thought it 
was a telegram from Gwen.” 
“But what did father imagine?” 















“Of course he imagined! Any one 
would! ‘What has happened, Peter? 
I asked. He was standing up with the 
telegram crumpled in his hand. He 
used a most awful word! Then he 
said, ‘It's Ann Veronica gone to join 
her sister!’ ‘Gone!’ I said. ‘Gone!’ he 
said. ‘Read that,’ and threw the tele- 
gram at me, so that it went into the 
tureen. He swore when [ tried to get 
it out with the ladle, and told me what 
it said. Then he sat down again in a 
chair and said that people who wrote 
novels ought to be strung up. It was 
as much as I could do to prevent him 
flying out of the house there and then 
and coming after you. Never since I 
was a girl have I seen your father so 
moved. ‘Oh! little Vee!’ he cried, ‘little 
Vee!’ and put his face between his 
hands and sat still for a long time be- 
fore he broke out again.” 

Ann Veronica had remained standing 
while her aunt spoke. 

“Do you mean, aunt,’ she asked, 
“that my father thought I had gone off 
—with some man ?”’ 

“What else could he think? Would 
any one dream you would be so mad 
as to go off alone?” 

“After—after what had happened the 
night before?” 

“Oh, why raise up old scores? If 
you could see him this morning, his poor 
face as white as a sheet and all cut 
about with shaving! He was for com- 


ing up by the very first train and look- 
ing for you, but I said to him, ‘Wait 


the letters,’ and there, sure enough, 
was yours. He could hardly open the 
envelope, he trembled so. Then he 
threw the letter at me. ‘Go and fetch 
her home,’ he said; ‘it isn’t what we 
thought! It’s just a practical joke of 
hers.’ And with that he went off to the 
City, stern and silent, leaving his bacon 
on his plate—a great slice of bacon 
hardly touched. No breakfast he’s had ; 
no dinner, hardly a mouthful of soup— 
since yesterday at tea.” 


for 
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She stopped. Aunt and niece re- 
garded each other silently. 

“You must come home to him at 
once,” said Miss Stanley. 

Ann Veronica looked down at her 
fingers on the claret-colored tablecloth. 
Her aunt had summoned up an alto- 
gether too vivid picture of her father 
as the masterful man, overbearing, em- 
phatic, sentimental, noisy, aimless. 
Why on earth couldn’t he leave her to 
grow in her own way? Her pride rose 
at the bare thought of return. 

“I don’t think I can do that,” she 
said. She looked up and said, a little 
breathlessly, “I’m sorry, aunt, but I 
don’t think I can.” 

Then it was the expostulations really 
began. 

From first to last, on this occasion, 
her aunt expostulated for about two 
hours. “But, my dear,” she began, “it 
is impossible! It is quite out of the 
question. You simply can’t.” And to 
that, through vast rhetorical meander- 
ings, she clung. It reached her only 
slowly that Ann Veronica was standing 
to her resolution. “How will you live?” 
she appealed. “Think of what people 
will say!” That became a refrain. 
“Think of what Lady Palsworthy will 
say! Think of what”—So-and-So— 
“will say! What are we to tell people? 

3esides, what am I to tell your father?” 

At first it had not been at all clear to 
Ann Veronica that she would refuse to 
return home; she had had some dream 
of a capitulation that should leave her 
an enlarged and defined freedom, but 
as her aunt put this aspect and that of 
her flight to her, as she wandered illogi- 
cally and inconsistently from one urgent 
consideration to another, as she mingled 
assurances and aspects and emotions, it 
became clearer and clearer to the girl 
that there could be little or no change 
in the position of things if she returned. 
“And what will Mr. Manning think?” 
said her aunt. 
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“T don’t care what any one thinks,” 
said Ann Veronica, 

“T can’t imagine what has come over 
you,” said her aunt. “I can’t conceive 
what you want. You foolish girl!” 

Ann Veronica took that in silence. 
At the back of her mind, dim and yet 
disconcerting, was the perception that 
she herself did not know what she 
wanted. And yet she knew it was not 
fair to call her a foolish girl. 

“Don’t you care for Mr. Manning?” 
said her aunt. 

“I don’t see what he has to do with 
my coming to London.” 

“He—he worships the ground you 
tread on. You don’t deserve it, but he 
does. Or at least he did the day before 
yesterday. And here you are!” 

Her aunt opened all the fingers of her 
gloved hand in a rhetorical gesture. “It 
seems to me all madness—madness! 
Just because your father—wouldn’t let 
you disobey him!” 


In the afternoon the task of expostu- 
lation was taken up by Mr. Stanley in 
person. Her father’s ideas of expostu- 
lation were a little harsh and forcible, 
and over the claret-colored tablecloth 
and under the gas chandelier, with his 
hat and umbrella between them like the 
mace in Parliament, he and his daughter 
contrived to have a violent quarrel. She 
had intended to be quietly dignified, but 
he was in a smoldering rage from the 
beginning, and began by assuming, 
which alone was more than flesh and 
blood could stand, that the insurrection 
was over and that she was coming home 
submissively. In his desire to be em- 
phatic and to avenge himself for his 
overnight distresses, he speedily became 
brutal, more brutal than she had ever 
known him before. 

“A nice time of anxiety you’ve given 
me, young lady,” he said, as he entered 
the room. “I hope you’re satisfied.” 

She was frightened—his anger al- 
ways did frighten her—and in her re- 








solve to conceal her fright she carried a 
queenlike dignity to what she felt even 
at the time was a preposterous pitch. 
She said she hoped she had not dis- 
tressed him by the course she had felt 
obliged to take, and he told her not to 
be a fool. She tried to keep her side 
up by declaring that he had put her into 
an impossible position, and he replied 
by shouting, “Nonsense! Nonsense! 
Any father in my place would have 
done what I did.” 

Then he went on to say: “Well, 
you've had your little adventure, and I 
hope now you've had enough of it. So 
go upstairs and get your things together 
while I look out for a hansom.” 

To which the only possible reply 
seemed to be, “I’m not coming home.” 

“Not coming home!” 

“No!” And, in spite of her resolve 
to be a Person, Ann Veronica began to 
weep with terror at herself. Appar- 
ently she was always doomed to weep 
when she talked to her father. But he 
was always forcing her to say and do 
such unexpectedly conclusive things. 
She feared he might take her tears as 
a sign of weakness. So she said: “I 
won’t come home. I'd rather starve!” 

For a moment the conversation hung 
upon that declaration. Then Mr. Stan- 
ley, putting his hands on the table in 
the manner rather of a barrister than a 
solicitor, and regarding her balefully 
through his glasses with quite undis- 
guised animosity, asked: 

“And may I presume to inquire, then, 
what you mean to do? How do you 
propose to live?” 

“T shall live,” sobbed Ann Veronica. 
“You needn’t be anxious about that! I 
shall contrive to live.” 

“But I am anxious,” said Mr. Stan- 
ley; “I am anxious. Do you think it’s 
nothing to me to have my daughter run- 
ning about London looking for odd jobs 
and disgracing herself?” 

“Shan’t get odd jobs,” said Ann 
Veronica, wiping her eyes. 
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And from that point they went on to 
a thoroughly embittering wrangle. Mr. 
Stanley used his authority, and com- 
manded Ann Veronica to come home, 
to which, of course, she said she 
wouldn’t; and then he warned her not 
to defy him, warned her very solemnly, 
and then commanded her again. He 
then said that if she would not obey him 
in this course she should “never darken 
his doors again,” and was, indeed, 
frightfully abusive. This threat terri- 
fied Ann Veronica so much that she 
declared with sobs and vehemence that 
she would never come home again and 
for a time both talked at once and very 
wildly. He asked her whether she 
understood what she was saying, and 
went on to say still more precisely that 
she should never touch a penny of his 
money until she came home again—not 
one penny. Ann Veronica said she 
didn’t care. 

Then abruptly Mr. Stanley changed 
his key. 

“You poor child!” he said; “don’t 
you see the infinite folly of these pro- 
ceedings? Think! Think of the love 
and affection you abandon! Think of 
your aunt, a second mother to you. 
Think if your own mother was alive!” 

He paused, deeply moved. 

“If my own mother was alive,” 
sobbed Ann Veronica, “she would 
understand.” 

The talk became more and more in- 
conclusive and exhausting. Ann Veron- 
ica found herself incompetent, undigni- 
fied, and detestable, holding on desper- 
ately to a hardening antagonism to her 
father, quarreling with him, wrangling 
with him, thinking of repartees—almost 
as if he was a brother. It was horrible, 
but what could she do? She meant to 
live her own life, and he meant, with 
contempt and insults, to prevent her. 
Anything else that was said she now 
regarded only as an aspect of or diver- 
sion from that. 

In the retrospect she was amazed to 
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think how things had gone to pieces, for 
at the outset she had been quite pre- 
pared to go home again upon terms. 
While waiting for his coming she had 
stated her present and future relatioris 
with him with what had seemed to her 
the most satisfactory lucidity and com- 
pleteness. She had looked forward to 
an explanation. Instead had come this 
storm, this shouting, this weeping, this 
confusion of threats and irrelevant ap- 
peals. It was not only that her father 
had said all sorts of inconsistent and 
unreasonable things, but that by some 
incomprehensible infection she herself 
had replied in the same vein. He had 
assumed that her leaving home was the 
point at issue, that everything turned 
on that, and that the sole alternative 
was obedience, and she had fallen in 
with that assumption until rebellion 
seemed a sacred principle. Moreover, 
atrociously and inexorably, he allowed 
it to appear ever and again in horrible 
gleams that he suspected there was 
some man in the case. Some man! 

And to conclude it all was the figure 
of her father in the doorway, giving 
her a last chance, his hat in one hand, 
his umbrella in the other, shaken at her 
to emphasize his point. 

“You understand, then,” he was say- 
ing, “you understand ?” 

“I understand,” said Ann Veronica, 
tear-wet and flushed with a reciprocal 
passion, but standing up to him with an 
equality that amazed even herself, “I 
understand.” She controlled a_ sob. 
“Not a penny—not one penny—and 
never darken your doors again!” 


The next day her aunt came again 
and expostulated, and was just saying 
it was “an unheard-of thing” for a girl 
to leave her home as Ann Veronica had 
done, when her father arrived, and was 
shown in by the pleasant-faced land- 
lady. 

Her father had determined on a new 
line. He put down his hat and um- 
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brella, rested his hands on his hips, and 
regarded Ann Veronica firmly. 

“Now,” he said, quietly, “it’s time 
we stopped this nonsense.” 

Ann Veronica was about to reply, 
when he went on, with a still more 
deadly quiet: “I am not here to bandy 
words with you. Let us have no more 
of this humbug. You are to come 
home.” 

“T thought I explained * 

“I don’t think you can have heard 
me,” said her father; “I have told you 
to come home.” 

“I thought I explained——” 

“Come home!” 

Ann Veronica shrugged her shoul- 
ders. 

“Very well,” said her father. 

“T think this ends the business,” he 
said, turning to his sister. “It’s not 
for us to supplicate any more. She 
must learn wisdom—as God pleases.” 

“But, my dear Peter!” said Miss 
Stanley. 

“No,” said her brother, conclusively, 
“it’s not for a parent to go on persuad- 
ing a child.” 

Miss Stanley rose and regarded Ann 
Veronica fixedly. The girl stood with 
her hands behind her back, sulky, 
resolute, and intelligent, a strand of her 
black hair over one eye and looking 
more than usually delicate featured, 
and more than ever like an obdurate 
child. 

“She doesn’t know.” 

“She does.” 

“TI can’t imagine what makes you fly 
out against everything like this,” said 
Miss Stanley to her niece. 

“What is the good of talking?” said 
her brother. “She must go her own 
way. A man’s children nowadays are 
not his own. That’s the fact of the 
matter. Their minds are turned against 
him. Rubbishy novels and pernicious 
rascals. We can’t even protect them 
from themselves.” 

An immense gulf seemed to open be- 
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tween father and daughter as he said 
these words. 

“T don’t see,” gasped Ann Veronica, 
“why parents and children—shouldn’t 
be friends.” 

“Friends!” said her father. “When 
we see you going through disobedience 
to the devil! Come, Molly, she must 
go her own way. I’ve tried to use my 
authority. And she defies me. What 
more is there to be said? She defies 
me!” 

It was extraordinary. Ann Veronica 
felt suddenly an effect of tremendous 
pathos; she would have given anything 
to have been able to frame and make 
some appeal, some utterance that should 
bridge this bottomless chasm that had 
opened between her and her father, 
and she could find nothing whatever 
to say that was in the least sincere and 
appealing. 

“Father,” she cried, “I have to live!” 

He misunderstood her. “That,” he 
said, grimly, with his hand on the door 
handle, “must be your own affair, un- 
less you choose to live at Morningside 
Park.” 

Miss Stanley turned to her. “Vee,” 
she said, “come home. Before it is 
too late.” 

“Come, Molly,” said Mr. Stanley at 
the door. 


“Vee!” said Miss Stanley, “you hear 
what your father says!” 

Miss Stanley struggled with emotion. 
She made a curious movement toward 
her niece, then suddenly, convulsively, 
she dabbed down something lumpy on 
the table and turned to follow her 
brother. Ann Veronica stared for a 
moment in amazement at this dark- 
green object that clashed as it was put 
down. It was a purse. She made a 
step forward. 

“Aunt!” she said, “I can’t 

Then she caught a wild appeal in her 
aunt’s blue eyes, halted, and the door 
clicked upon them. 

There was a pause, and then the 
front door slammed. 

Ann Veronica realized that she was 
alone with the world. And this time 
the departure had a tremendous effect 
of finality. She had to resist an im- 
pulse of sheer terror, to run out after 
them and give in. 

“Gods!” she said, at last, “I’ve done 
it this time! 

“Well!” She took up the neat mo- 
rocco purse, opened it, and examined 
the contents. 

It contained three sovereigns, six and 
fourpence, two postage stamps, a small 
key, and her aunt’s return half ticket 
to Morningside Park. 


” 





END OF PART ONE, 


ay 


F love at first sight were mutual, or to be conciliated by kind offices; if the 

fondest affection were not so often repaid and chilled by indifference and 
scorn; if so many loves both before and since the madman in “Don Quixote” 
had not “worshiped a statue, hunted the wind, cried aloud to the desert ;” if 
friendship were lasting; if merit were renown and renown were health, riches, 
and long life; or the homage of the world were paid to conscious worth and 
true aspirations after excellence, instead of its gaudy signs and outward trappings; 
then, indeed, I might be of opinion that it is better to live to others than oneself ; 
but as the case stands, I incline to the negative side of the question —Willian 


Hazlitt. 
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solute ruler,” said Duke Deodo- 

nato, “but I have made up my 
mind. The doctor has convinced me” 
—here Doctor Fusbius, doctor of phil- 
osophy, bowed very low—‘“that mar- 
tiage is the best, noblest, wholesomest, 
and happiest of human conditions.” 

“Your highness will remember 
began the president of the council. 

“My lord, I have made up my mind,” 
said Duke Deodonato. 

Thus speaking, the duke took a large 
sheet of foolscap paper and wrote 
rapidly for a moment or two. 

“There,” he said, pushing the paper 
over to the president, “is the decree.” 

“The decree, sir?” 

“T think three weeks afford ample 
space,” said Duke Deodonato. 

“Three weeks, sir?” 

“For every man over twenty-one 


i is a most anxious thing to be an 
al 
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years of age in this duchy to find him- 
self a wife.” 

“But, sir,” cried the president, “im- 
agine the consternation which this——” 

“Let it be gazetted to-night,” said 
Duke Deodonato. 

“I would venture,” said the president, 
“to remind your highness that you are 
yourself a bachelor.” 

“Laws,” said Duke Deodonato, “do 
not bind the crown unless the crown is 
expressly mentioned.” 

“True, sir; but I humbly conceive 
that it would be pessimi exempli 5 

“You are right; I will marry myself,” 
said Duke Deodonato. 

Sut, sir, three weeks! The hand 
of a princess cannot be requested and 
granted in- 

“Then find me somebody else,” said 
Deodonato; “and pray leave me. I 











would be alone.” And Duke Deodonato 
waved his hand to the door. 

Outside the door the president said 
to the doctor: “I could wish, sir, that 
you had not convinced his highness.” 

“My lord,” rejoined the doctor, “truth 
is my only preoccupation.” 

“Sir,” said the president, “are you 
married ?” 

“My lord,” answered the doctor, “I 
am not.” 

“I thought not,” said the president, 
as he folded up the decree and put it in 
his pocket. 

It is useless to deny that Duke Deo- 
donato’s decree caused considerable dis- 
turbance in the duchy. In the first 
place, the crown lawyers raised a puzzle 
of law. Did the word “man” as used 
in the decree, include “woman?” The 
president shook his head and referred 
the question to his highness. 

“It seems immaterial,” observed the 
duke. “If a man marries, a woman 
marries,” 

“Ex vit terminorum,’ assented the 
doctor. 

“But, sir,” said the president, “there 
are more women than men in the 
duchy.” 

Duke Deodonato threw down his 

n. 
“This is very provoking,” said he. 
“Why was it allowed? I’m sure it hap- 
pened before I came to the throne.” 

The doctor was about to point out 
that it could hardly have been guarded 
against, when the president—who was 
a better courtier—anticipated him. 

“We did not foresee that your high- 
ness, in your highness’ wisdom, would 
issue this decree,” he said humbly. 

“True,” said Duke Deodonato, who 
was a just man. 

“Would your highness vouchsafe any 
explanation 2 

“What are the judges for?” asked 
Duke Deodonato. “There is the law 
—let them interpret it.” 

Whereupon the judges held that a 
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“man” was not a “woman,” and that 
although every man must marry, no 
woman need. 

“It will make no difference,” said the 
president. 

“None at all,” said Doctor Fusbius. 

Nor, perhaps, would it, seeing that 
women are ever kind and in no way by 
nature averse from marriage, had it not 
become known that Duke Deodonato 
himself intended to choose a wife from 
the ladies of his own dominions, and 
to choose her—according to the advice 
of Doctor Fusbius, who, in truth, saw 
little whither his counsel would in the 
end carry the duke—without regard to 
such adventitious matters as rank or 
wealth, and purely for her beauty, 
talent, and virtue. 

Which resolve being proclaimed, 
straightway all the ladies of the duchy, 
of whatsoever station, calling, age, ap- 
pearance, wit, or character, conceiving 
each of them that she, and no other, 
should become the duchess, sturdily re- 
fused all offers of marriage—although 
they were many of them as desperately 
enamored as virtuous ladies may be— 
and did naught else than walk, drive, 
ride, and display their charms in the 
park before the windows of the ducal 
palace. And thus it fell out that when 
a week had gone by, no man had 
obeyed Duke Deodonato’s decree, and 
they were, from sheer want of brides, 
like to fall into contempt of the law 
and under the high displeasure of the 
duke. 

Upon this the president and Doctor 
Fusbius sought audience of his high- 
ness and humbly laid before him the 
unforeseen obstacle which had occurred. 

“Woman is ever ambitious,” said Doc- 
tor Fusbius. 

“Nay,” corrected the president, 
“they have seen his highness’ person as 
his highness has ridden through the 
city.” 

Duke Deodonato threw down his pen. 
“This is very tiresome,” said he, 
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knitting his brows. “My lord, I would 
be further advised on this matter. Re- 
turn at the same hour to-morrow.” 

The next day Duke Deodonato’s fore- 
head had regained its customary 
smoothness and his manner was tranquil 
and assured. 

“Our pleasure is,’ said he to the 
president, “that, albeit no woman shall 
be compelled to marry if so be that she 
be not invited thereunto; yet, if bidden, 
she shall in no wise refuse, but straight- 
way espouse that man who first after 
the date of these presents shall solicit 
her hand.” 

The president bowed admiration. 

“It is, if I may humbly say so, a 
practical and wise solution, sir.” 

“I apprehend that it will remedy the 
mischief,” said Duke Deodonato, not ill 
pleased. 

And doubtless it would have had an 
effect altogether satisfactory, excellent, 
beneficial, salutary, and universal as the 
wisdom of Duke Deod~ 1to had antici- 
pated from it, had it not iallen out that, 
on the promulgation of the decree, all 
the aforesaid ladies of the duchy, of 
whatsoever station, calling, age, appear- 
ance, wit, or character, straightway, and 
so swiftly that no man had time where- 
in to pay his court to them, fled to and 
shut and bottled and barricaded them- 
selves in houses, castles, cupboards, cel- 
lars, stables, lofts, churches, chapels, 
chests, and every other kind of re- 
ceptacle whatsoever, and there re- 
mained beyond reach of any man, be 
he whom he would, lest haply one, 
coming, should ask their hand in mar- 
riage, and thus they should lose all 
prospect of wedding the duke. 

When Duke Deodonato was apprised 
of this lamentable action on the part 
of the ladies of the duchy, he frowned 
and laid down his pen. 

“This is very annoying,” said he. 
“There appears to be a disposition to 
thwart our endeavors for the public 
good.” 


“It is gross contumacy,” said Doctor 
Fusbius. 

“Yet,” remarked the president, “in- 
spired by a natural, if ill-disciplined, ad- 
miration for his highness’ person.” 

“The decree is now a fortnight old,” 
observed Duke Deodonato. “Leave me. 
I will consider further of this matter.” 

Now, even as his highness spoke, a 
mighty uproar arose under the palace 
windows, and Duke Deodonato, looking 
out of the window—which, be it re- 
membered, but for the guidance of 
Heaven he might not have done—be- 
held a maiden of wonderful charms 
struggling in the clutches of two hal- 
berdiers of the guard, who were haling 
her off to prison. 

“Bring hither that damsel,” said Deo- 
donato, 

Presently the damsel, still held by the 
soldiers, entered the room. Her robe 
was dishevelled and rent, her golden 
hair hung loose on her shoulders, and 
her eyes were full of tears. 

“At whose suit is she arrested?’ 
asked Deodonato. 

“At the suit of the most learned 
Doctor Fusbius, may it please your 
highness.” 

“Sir,” said Doctor Fusbius, “it is 
true. This lady, grossly contemning 
your highness’ decree, has refused my 
hand in marriage.” 

“Is it true, damsel?” asked Duke 
Deodonato. 

“Hear me, your highness!” answered 
she. “I left my dwelling but an instant, 
for we were in sore straits for——” 

“Bread?” asked Deodonato, a touch 
of sympathy in his voice. 

“May it please your highness, no— 
pins wherewith to fasten our hair. 
and, as I ran to the merchant’s, this 
aged man 

“T am but turned of fifty,” inter. 
rupted Fusbius. 

“And have not yet learned silence?” 
asked Deodonato severely. “Damsel, 
proceed !” 
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“Caught me by my gown as I ran, 


and. - 

“I proposed marriage to her,” said 
Fusbius. 

“Nay, if you proposed marriage, she 
shall marry you,” said Deodonato. 
“By the crown of my fathers, she shall 
marry you! But what said he, dam- 
sel?” 

“May it please your highness, he said 
that I had the prettiest face in all the 
duchy, and that he would have no wife 
but me; and thereupon he kissed me; 
and I would have none of him, and I 
struck him and escaped.” 

“Send for the judges,” said Duke 
Deodonato. “And meanwhile keep this 
damsel and let no man propose mar- 
riage to her until our pleasure be 
known.” 

Now, when the judges were come, 
the maiden was brought in and set 
over against them on the right hand, 
and the learned doctor took his stand 
on the left, Deodonato prayed the 
judges that they would perpend care- 
fully and anxiously of the question— 
using all lore, research, wisdom, discre- 
tion, and justice—whether Doctor Fus- 
bius had proposed marriage unto the 
maiden or no. 

“Thus shall our mind be informed, 
and we shall deal profitably with this 
matter,” concluded Duke Deodonato. 

Upon which arose great debate. For 
there was one part of the learned men 
which leaned upon the letter and found 
no invitation to marriage in the words 
of Doctor Fusbius; while another part 
would have it that in all things the 
spirit and mind of the utterer must be 
regarded, and that it sorted not with 
the years, virtues, learning, and posi- 
tion of the said most learned doctor to 
suppose that he had spoken such words 
and sealed the same with a kiss, save 
under the firm impression, thought, and 
conviction that he was offering his hand 
in marriage; which said impression, 
thought, and conviction were fully and 
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reasonably declared and evident in his 
actions, manner, bearing, air, and con- 
duct. 

“This is very perplexing,” said Duke 
Deodonato, and he knit his brows; for 
as he gazed upon the beauty of the 
damsel, it seemed to him a thing un- 
natural, undesirable, unpalatable, un. 
pleasant, and wunendurable, that she 
should wed Doctor Fusbius. 

Yet if such were the law—Duke Deo- 
donato sighed, and he glanced at the 
damsel; and it chanced that the damsel] 
glanced at Duke Deodonato, and, see- 
ing that he was a proper man and 
comely, and that his eye spoke his ad- 
miration of her, she blushed; and her 
cheek, that had gone white when those 
of the judges who favored the learned 
doctor were speaking, went red as a 
rose again, and she strove to order her 
hair, and to conceal the rent that was 
in her robe. And Duke Deodonato 
sighed again. 

“My lord,” he said to the president, 
“we have heard these wise and erudite 
men; and, for as much as the matter is 
difficult, they are divided among them- 
selves, and the staff whereon we leaned 
is broken. Speak, therefore, your 
mind.” 

Then the president of the council 
looked earnestly at Duke Deodonato, 
but the duke veiled his face with his 
hand. 

“Answer truly,” he said, “without 
fear or favor.” 

And the president said: 

“It is, your highness, by all reason- 
able, honest, just, proper, and honor- 
able intendment, as good, sound, full, 
and explicit an offer of marriage as 
hath ever been had in this duchy.” 

“So be it,” said Duke Deodonato; 
and Doctor Fusbius smiled in triumph. 

“And,” pursued the president, “it 
binds, controls, and rules every man, 
woman and child in these your high- 
ness’ dominions, and hath the force of 
law over all.” 
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“So be it,” said Deodonato again. 

“Saving,” added the president, “your 
highness only.” 

There was a movement among the 
company. 

“For,” pursued the president, ‘‘by the 
ancient laws, customs, manners, and ob- 
servances of the duchy, no decree or 
law shall in any way whatsoever impair, 
alter, lessen, or derogate from the high 
rights, powers, and prerogatives of your 
highness, whom may Heaven long pre- 
serve. Although, therefore, it be, by 
and pursuant to your highness’ decree, 
the sure right of every man in this 
duchy to be accepted in marriage of 
any damsel whom he shall invite there- 
unto, yet is this right in all respects 
subject to and controlled by the natural, 
legal, inalienable, unalterable, and 
sovereign prerogative of your highness 
to marry what damsel soever it shall be 
your pleasure to bid share your throne. 
Hence I, in obedience to your highness’ 
commands, pronounce and declare that 
this damsel is lawfully and irrevocably 
bound and affianced to the learned Doc- 
tor Fusbius, unless and until it shall 
please your highness yourself to demand 
her hand in marriage. May what I 
have spoken please your highness!” 

And the president sat down. 

Duke Deodonato sat a while in 
thought, and there was silence in the 
hall. Then he spoke: 

“Let all withdraw, saving the damsel 
only,” 

And they one and all withdrew, and 
Duke Deodonato was left alone with 
the damsel. 

Then he arose and gazed long on the 
damsel; but the damsel would not look 
on Duke Deodonato. 

“How are you called, lady?” asked 
Duke Deodonato. 

“I am called Dulcissima,” said she. 

“Well named!” said Deodonato 
softly, and he went to the damsel, and 
he laid his hand, full gently, on her 
robe, and he said: 
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“Dulcissima, you have the prettiest 
face in all the duchy, and I will have no 
wife but you;’” and Duke Deodonato 
kissed the damsel. 

The damsel forbore to strike Duke 
Deodonato, as she had struck Doctor 
Fusbius. Again her cheek went red, 
and again pale, and she said: 

“IT wed no man on compulsion,” 

“Madam, I am your sovereign,” said 
Duke Deodonato; and his eyes were on 
the damsel. 

“If you were an archangel 
the damsel. 

“Our house is not wont to be scorned 
of ladies,” said Deodonato, “Am I 
crooked, or base born, or a fool?” 

“This day in your duchy women are 
slaves, and men their masters by your 
will,” said she. 

“It is the order of nature,” said Deo- 
donato. 

“It is not my pleasure,” said the dam- 
sel. 

Then Deodonato laid his hand on his 
silver bell, for he was very angry. 

“Fusbius waits without,” said he. 

“T will wed him and kill him,” cried 
Dulcissima. 

Deodonato gazed on her. 

“You had no chance of using the 
pins,” said he, “and the rent in your 
gown is very sore.” 

And upon this the eyes of the damsel 
lost their fire and sought the floor; and 
she plucked at her girdle, and would not 
look on Deodonato. And they said out- 
side: 

“It is very still in the hall of the 
duke.” 

Then said Deodonato: 

“Dulcissima, what would you?” 

“That you repeal your decrees,” said 
she. 

Deodonato’s brow grew dark; he did 
not love to go back. 

“What I have decreed, I have de- 
creed,” said he. 

“And what I have resolved, I have 
resolved,” said she. 


” cried 
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Deodonato drew near to her. 
“And if I repeal the decrees?” said 


he. 

“You will do well,” said she. 

“And you will wed ig 

“Whom I will,” said she. 

Deodonato turned to the window, and 
for a space he looked out; and the dam- 
sel smoothed her hair and drew her 
robe, where it was whole, across the 
rent; and she looked on Deodonato as 
he stood, and her bosom rose and fell. 
And she prayed a prayer that no man 
heard of, or, if he heard, might be so 
base as to tell. But she saw the dark 
locks of Deodonato’s hair and his form, 
straight as an arrow, and tall as a six- 
foot wand, in the window. And again, 
outside, they said: 

“It is strangely still in the hall of 
the duke.” 

Then Deodonato turned, and he 
pressed with his hand on the silver 
bell, and straightway the hall was filled 
with the councilors, the judges, and the 
halberdiers, attentive to hear the will 
of Deodonato and the fate of the dam- 
sel. 

“My cousins, gentlemen, and my 
faithful guard,” said Deodonato, “time, 
which is Heaven’s mighty instrument, 
brings counsel! Say! What the duke 
has done, shall any man undo?” 

Then cried they all, save one: 

“No man!” 

And the president said: 

“Saving the duke.” 

“The decrees which I made,” said 
Deodonato, “I unmake. Henceforth let 
men and maidens in my duchy marry 
or not marry as they will, and God 
give them joy of it.” 

And all, save Fusbius, cried “Amen!” 
But Fusbius cried: 

“Your highness, it is demonstrated 
beyond cavil; aye, to the satisfaction of 
your highness x 

“This is very tedious,” said Deodo- 
nato. “Let him speak no more!” 

And again he drew near to Dulcis- 
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sima, and there, before them all, he fell 
on his knee. And a murmur ran 
through the hall. 

“Madam,” said Deodonato, “if you 
love me, wed me. And, if you love me 
not, depart in peace and in honor; and 
I, Deodonato, will live my life alone.” 

Then the damsel trembled, and barely 
did Deodonato-catch her words: 

“There are many men here,” said she. 

“It is not given to ‘princes,” said 
Deodonato, “to be alone. Nevertheless, 
if you will, leave me alone.” 

And the damsel bent low, so that the 
breath of her mouth stirred the hair on 
Deodonato’s head, and he shivered as he 
knelt. 

“My prince and my king!” said she. 

And Deodonato shot to his feet, and 
before them all he kissed her, and, turn- 
ing, spoke: 

“As I have wooed, let every man in 
this duchy woo. As I have won, let 
every man that is worthy win. For, 
unless he so woo, and unless he so win, 
vain is his wooing, and vain is his 
winning, and a fig for his wedding, say 
I, Deodonato! I, that was Deodonato, 
and now am—Deodonato and Dulcis- 
sima.” 

And a great cheer rang out in the 
hall, and Fusbius fled to the door; and 
they tore his gown as he went and 
cursed him for a knave. But the presi- 
dent raised his voice aloud and cried: 

“May Heaven preserve your high- 
nesses—and here’s a blessing on all win- 
dows!” 

And that is the reason why you will 
find more windows in the duchy of 
Deodonato than anywhere in the wide 
world besides. For the more windows, 
the wider the view; and the wider the 
view, the more pretty damsels do you 
see; and the more pretty damsels you 
see, the more jocund a thing is life— 
and that is what the men of the duchy 
love—and not least, Duke Deodonato, 
whom, with his bride Dulcissima, may 
Heaven long preserve! 





This Pave - In-A-Cottage 


BETTER a dinner of herbs where love is than a stalled ox and hatred there- 
with.—Proverbs, 
QO 


Gin I were a baron’s heir, 

Could I braid wi’ gems your hair, 
And mak’ ye braw as ye are fair, 
Lassie, wad ye lo’ me? 


But shouldst thou be content to prove 

In lowly life unfading love, 

A heart that naught on earth should move, 
Lassie, I wad lo’ ye—Old Scotch Ballad. 


aN) 


WHEN poverty comes in at the door, love flies out at the window.—Old 


Proverb, Q 
Love Will Boil the Pot 


Wuen young Gustav Falk, the assistant councilor, made his . ceremonial 
proposal for Louise’s hand to her father, the old gentleman’s first question was: 
“How much are you earning?” 

“Not more than a hundred krone a month. But Louise 

“Never mind the rest,” interrupted Falk’s prospective father-in-law; “you 
don’t earn enough.” 

“Oh, but Louise and I love each other so dearly! We are so sure of one 
another.” 

“Very likely. Do you make anything beside your government salary?” per- 
sisted Louise’s parent. 

“Well, yes, I think we shall have sufficient. And then, you see, our mutual 
affection 

“Yes, exactly, but 

It is a shame, yes, it is a crying shame, that in this life everybody is not 
provided with gratuitous partridges and strawberries.—August Strindberg. 


LY 


A Book of verses underneath the bough, 

A loaf of bread, a jug of wine, and thou 

Beside me, singing in the wilderness— 

Oh, wilderness were paradise enow.—Omar Khayydm. 


QO 
Lovers, Wishes 


“Won't you tell me,” said Bella, “what you are thinking of ?” 
“T was thinking whether you wouldn't like me to be rich.” 
“You rich, John?” repeated Bella, shrinking a little. 


” 
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“Understand me, sweetheart. I know that I am rich beyond all wealth in 
having you; but I think of you and think for you. In such a dress as you are 
wearing now you first charmed me, and in no dress could you ever look, to my 
thinking, more graceful or more beautiful. But you have admired many finer 
dresses this very day; and is it not natural that I wish I could give them to you?” 

“It’s very nice that you should wish it, John. But I don’t want them.” 

“Again,” he pursued, “we are now walking through the muddy streets. I 
love those pretty feet so dearly that 1 feel as though I could not bear the dirt to 
soil the sole of your shoe. Is it not natural that I wish you could ride in a 
carriage ?” 

“It’s very nice,” said Bella, glancing down at the feet in question, “to know 
that you admire them so much, John, dear, and since you do I am sorry that 
these shoes are a full size too large. But I don’t want a carriage, believe me.” 

“You would like one if you could have one, Bella.” 

“I shouldn’t like it for its own sake half as much as such a wish for it. 
Dear John, your wishes are as real to me as the wishes in the fairy story, that 
were all fulfilled as soon as spoken. Wish me everything that you can wish 
for the woman you dearly love, and I have as good as got it, John. I have 
better than got it, John.”—Charles Dickens, 


LY 


WirtHout Ceres (bread) and Liber (wine) Venus would starve.—Terence. 


LY 


Caution in Love 
THERE was a little man, and he wooed a little maid, 
And he said: “Little maid, will you wed, wed, wed? 
Oh, little maid, I pray, please answer yea or nay, 
For the least said is soonest mend-ed, ded, ded.” 


The little maid replied—some say she little sighed— 
“Pray what shall we have for to eat, eat, eat? 

Will the love that you’re so rich in build a fire in the kitchen, 
And the little god of love turn the spit, spit, spit?”—Old Song. 


QS 
Love in Bohemia 


“WHAT is it you want?” demanded Musette of her new lover. “I stopped 
six months with a man who fed me on salad and soup, without butter, who dressed 
me in a print gown, and took me to the Odéon a great deal because he was not 
rich. As love costs nothing, and I was madly in love with ihe creature, we 
wasted a considerable amount of love, and there are only a few crumbs of it left. 
Pick them up. I don’t hinder you. For the rest, I have not deceived you; and 
if ribbons were not so dear, I should still be with my painter. As to my heart, 
since a corset of eighty francs covers it, I cannot hear it beat very loudly, and 
I am almost afraid I must have left it in one of Marcel’s drawers.”—Henri Murger. 
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This Love-in-a-Cottage 


Love in a hut with water and a crust 
Is—Love forgive us!—cinders, ashes, dust; 

Love in a palace is perhaps at last 

More grievous torment than a hermit’s fast.—John Keats. 


LY 


Love renders sweet what is otherwise most painful—Kenelm Digby. 


W 


Love can supply all wants —John Fletcher. 


QS 
The China Shepherdess Prefers Love to Position 


“You will have a husband,” the old Chinese Mandarin said, ‘who, I almost 
believe, is made of mahogany, and he has a whole cabinet full of plate, besides 
the valuables that are in the hidden drawers.” 

“T will not go into the dark cabinet,” the little Sheperdess said, “for I have 
heard that he has eleven china wives in there.” 

“Then you will make a twelfth,” the old Chinese said, “for this very night 
your marriage shall take place.” He then nodded his head and fell asleep. 

The little Shepherdess cried and looked at her dearly beloved china Sweep. 

“T must ask you,” she said, “to go with me out into the wide world, for 
here we cannot stay.” 

“Have you really courage to go with me out into the wide world?” the 
Sweep asked. “Have you considered how large it is and that we never can 
come back here?” 

“Yes, I have.” 

“Your will is my will,” the little Sweep said—Hans Christian Andersen. 


QS 
The Passionate Shepherd to His Love 


Come live with me and be my love, 

And we will all the pleasures prove 

That hills and valleys, dales and fields, 

Woods or steepy mountains yields —Christopher Marlowe. 


Q 
The Nymph’s Reply 


IF all the world and love were young, 
And truth in every shepherd’s tongue, 
These pretty pleasures might me move 
To live with thee and be thy love—Sir Walter Raleigh. 


WY 


Love is maintained by wealth; when all is spent 
Adversity then breeds the discontent.—Robert Herrick. 
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Christmas Eve in the Enchanted Flat 

Eicut dollars a week or a million a year—what is the difference? A 
mathematician or a wit would give you the wrong answer. The Magi brought 
valuable gifts but that was not among them. 

The Magi, as you know, were wise men—wonderfully wise men—who brought 
gifts to the Babe in the manger. They invented the art of giving Christmas 
presents, Being wise, their gifts were, no doubt, wise ones, possibly bearing 
the privilege of exchange in case of duplication. I have lamely related to you 
the uneventful chronicle of two foolish children in a flat, who most unwisely 
sacrificed for each other the greatest treasures of their house. But in the last 
word to~the wise of these days let it be said that of all who give gifts these two 
were wisest. Of all who give and receive gifts, such as they are wisest. Every- 
where they are the wisest. They are the Magi—O. Henry. 


a 


Your love in a cottage is hungry; 
Your vine is a nest for flies; 
Your milkmaid shocks the Graces, 
And simplicity talks of pies. 


True love is at home on a carpet, 
And mightily likes his ease. 
True love has an eye for a dinner, 
And starves beneath shady trees.—N, P. Willis. 


WY 


The Shepherdess Prefers Love in a Cottage to the Palace of King Solomon 

TELL me, O thou whom my soul lovest, where thou feedest, where thou 
makest thy flock to rest at noon, for why should I be as one that turneth aside 
by the flocks of thy companions? 

If thou know not, O thou fairest among women, go thy way forth by the 
footsteps of the flock, and feed thy kids beside the shepherds’ tents. 

Behold, thou art fair, my love, behold thou art fair; thou hast dove’s eyes. 
Behold thou art fair, my beloved, yea pleasant. Also our bed is green. 

The beams of our house are cedar, and our rafters of fir. 

I am the rose of Sharon, and the lily of the valleys. 

My beloved is like a roe or a young hart: behold he standeth behind our 
wall, he looketh forth at the windows, showing himself through the lattice. My 
beloved spake and said unto me: 

“Rise up, my love, my fair one, and come away. For lo, the winter is past, 
the rain is over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth; the time of the singing 
of birds is come and the voice of the turtle is heard in our land; the fig tree 
putteth forth her green figs and the vines with the tender grape give a good 
smell. Arise, my love, my fair one, and come away.”—Song of Solomon. 





















AWYER GOOCH bestowed his 
undivided attention upon the en- 
grossing arts of his profession. 
But one flight of fancy did he allow 
his mind to entertain. He was fond of 
likening his suite of office rooms to the 
bottom of a ship. The rooms were 
three in number, with a door opening 
from one to another. These doors 
could also be closed. 

“Ships,” Lawyer Gooch would say, 
“are constructed for safety, with sep- 
arate, water-tight compartments in their 
bottoms. If one compartment springs 
a leak it fills with water; but the good 
ship goes on unhurt. Were it not for 
the separating bulkheads one leak would 
sink the vessel. Now it often happens 
that while I am occupied with clients, 
other clients with conflicting interests 
call. With the assistance of Archibald 
—an office boy with a future—I cause 
the dangerous influx to be diverted into 
separate compartments, while I sound 
with my legal plummet the depth of 











each. If necessary, they may be baled 
out into the hallway and permitted to 
escape by way of the stairs, which we 
may term the lee scuppers. Thus the 
good ship of business is kept afloat; 
whereas if the element that supports 
her were allowed to mingle freely in 
her hold we might be swamped—ha, 
ha, ha!” 

The law is dry. Good jokes are few. 
Surely it might be permitted Lawyer 
Gooch to mitigate the bore of briefs, the 
tedium of torts and the prosiness of 
processes with even so light a levy upon 
the good property of humor! 

Lawyer Gooch’s practice leaned 
largely to the settlement of marital in- 
felicities. Did matrimony languish 
through complications, he mediated, 
soothed and arbitrated. Did it suffer 
from implications, he readjusted, de- 
fended and championed. Did it arrive 
at the extremity of duplications, he al- 
ways got light sentences for his clients. 

3ut not always was Lawyer Gooch 
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the keen, armed, wily, belligerent, ready 
with his two-edged sword to lop 
off the shackles of Hymen. He had 
been known to build up instead of de- 
molishing, to reunite instead of sever- 
ing, to lead erring and foolish ones 
back into the fold instead of scattering 
the flock. Often had he by his eloquent 
and moving appeals sent husband and 
wife, weeping, back into each other’s 
arms. Frequently he had coached 
childhood so successfully that, at the 
psychological moment, and at a given 
signal, the plaintive pipe of “Papa, 
won’t you tum home adain to me and 
muvver ?”’ had won the day and upheld 
the pillars of a tottering home. 

Unprejudiced persons admitted that 
Lawyer Gooch received as big fees from 
these re-yoked clients as would have 
been paid him had the cases been con- 
tested in court. Prejudiced ones in- 
timated that his fees were doubled, be- 
cause the penitent couples always came 
back later for the divorce, anyhow. 

There came a season in June when 
the legal ship of Lawyer Gooch, to bor- 
row his own figure, was nearly be- 
calmed. The divorce mill grinds 
slowly in June. It is the month of Cu- 
pid and Hymen. 

Lawyer Gooch, then, sat idle in the 
middle room of his clientless suite. A 
small anteroom connected—or rather 
separated—this apartment from the 
hallway. Here was stationed Archibald, 
who wrested from visitors their cards 
or oral nomenclatures which he bore to 
his master while they waited. 

Suddenly, on this day, there came a 
great knocking at the outermost door. 

Archibald, opening it, was thrust 
aside as superfluous by the visitor, who, 
without due reverence, at once pene- 
trated to the office of Lawyer Gooch 
and threw himself with good-natured 
insolence into a comfortable chair 
facing that gentleman. 

“You are Phineas C, Gooch, attorney- 
at-law?” said the visitor, his tone of 
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voice and inflection making his words” 
at once a question, an assertion and an ~ 


accusation. 

Before committing himself by a reply, 
the lawyer estimated his possible client 
in one of his brief but shrewd and cal- 
culating glances. 

The man was of the emphatic type— 
large-sized, active, bold and debonair in 
demeanor, vain beyond a doubt, slightly 
swaggering, ready and at ease. He 
was well clothed, but with a shade too 
much ornateness. He was seeking a 
lawyer; but if that fact would seem to 
saddle him with troubles they were not 
patent in his beaming eye and cour- 
ageous air. 

“My name is Gooch,” at length the 
lawyer admitted. Upon pressure he 
would also have confessed to the 
Phineas C. But he did not consider it 
good practice to volunteer information. 
“I did not receive your card,” he con- 
tinued, by way of rebuke, “‘so I 4 

“I know you didn’t,” remarked the 
visitor coolly ; “and you won’t just yet. 
Light up?’ He threw a leg over an 
arm of his chair, and tossed a handful 
of rich-hued cigars upon the table. 
Lawyer Gooch knew the brand. He 
thawed just enough to accept the invita- 
tion to smoke. 

“You are a divorce lawyer,” said the 
cardless visitor. This time there was 
no interrogation in his voice. Nor did 
his words constitute a simple assertion. 
They formed a charge—a denunciation 
—as one would say to a dog: “You are 
a dog.” Lawyer Gooch was silent un- 
der the imputation. 

“You handle,” continued the visitor, 
“all the various ramifications of busted- 
up connubiality. You are a surgeon, 
we might say, who extracts Cupid’s 
darts when he shoots ’em into the wrong 
parties. You furnish patent, incandes- 
cent lights for premises where the torch 
of Hymen has burned so low you can’t 
light a cigar at it. Am I right, Mr. 
Gooch ?” 
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“I have undertaken cases,” said the 
lawyer, guardedly, “in the line to which 
your figurative speech seems to refer. 
Do you wish to consult me profession- 
ally, Mr. ” The lawyer paused, 
with significance. 

“Not yet,” said the other, with an 
arch wave of his cigar, “not just yet. 
Let us approach the subject with the 
caution that should have been used in 
the original act that makes this pow- 
wow necessary. There exists a matri- 
monial jumble to be straightened out. 
But before I give you names I want 
your honest—well, anyhow, your pro- 
fessional opinion on the merits of the 
mix-up. I want you to size up the ca- 
tastrophe—abstractly—you understand ? 
I’m Mr. Nobody; and I’ve got a story 
to tell you. Then you say what’s what. 
Do you get my wireless?” 

“You want to state a hypothetical 
case?” suggested Lawyer Gooch. 

“That’s the word I was after. ‘Apoth- 
ecary’ was the best shot I could make 
at it in my mind. The hypothetical 
goes. I'll state the case. Suppose 
there’s a woman—a deuced fine-looking 
woman—who has run away from her 
husband and home? She's badly 
mashed on another man who went to 
her town to work up some real estate 
business, Now, we may as well call 
this woman’s husband Thomas R, Bill- 
ings, for that’s his name. I’m giving 
you straight tips on the cognomens, 
The Lothario chap is Henry K, Jessup. 
The Billingses lived in a little town 
called Susanville—a good many miles 
from here. Now, Jessup leaves Susan- 
ville two weeks ago. The next day 
Mrs, Billings follows him. She’s dead 
gone on this man Jessup; you can bet 
your law library on that.” 

Lawyer Gooch’s client said this with 
such unctuous satisfaction that even the 
callous lawyer experienced a slight rip- 
ple of repulsion. He now saw clearly 
in his fatuous visitor the conceit of the 
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lady-killer, the egoistic complacency of 
the successful trifler. 

“Now,” continued the visitor, “sup- 
pose this Mrs. Billings wasn’t happy at 
home? We'll say she and her husband 
didn’t gee worth a cent. They've got 
incompatibility to burn. The things 
she likes Billings wouldn’t have as a 
gift with trading stamps. It’s Tabby 
and Rover with them all the time, She’s 
an educated woman in science and cul- 
ture, and she reads things out loud at 
meetings. Billings is not on. He 
don’t appreciate progress and obelisks 
and ethics, and things of that sort. Old 
Billings is simply a blink when it comes 
to such things. The lady is out-and- 
out above his class. Now, lawyer, 
don’t it look like a fair equalization of 
rights and wrongs that a woman like 
that should be allowed to throw down 
sillings and take the man that can ap- 
preciate her?” 

“Incompatibility,” said Lawyer 
Gooch, “is undoubtedly the source of 
much marital discord and unhappiness. 
Where it is positively proven, divorce 
would seem to be the equitable remedy. 
Are you—excuse me—is this man Jes- 
sup one to whom the lady may safely 
trust her future ?” 

“Oh, you can bet on Jessup,” said 
the client, with a confident wag of his 
head. “Jessup’s all right. He'll do 
the square thing. Why, he left Susan- 
ville just to keep people from talking 
about Mrs. Billings. But she followed 
him up, and now, of course, he'll stick 
to her. When she gets a divorce, all 
legal and proper, Jessup will do the 
proper thing.” 

“And now,” said Lawyer Gooch 
“continuing the hypothesis, if you pre 
fer, and supposing that my services 
should be desired in the case, what 7 

The client rose impulsively to his feet. 

“Oh, dang the hypothetical business,” 
he exclaimed, impatiently. “Let’s let 
her drop, and get down to straight 
talk. You ought to know who I am by 
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this time. I want that woman to have 
her divorce. I'll pay for it. The day 
you set Mrs. Billings free I'll pay you 
five hundred dollars.” 

Lawyer Gooch’s client banged his 
fist upon the table to punctuate his gen- 
erosity. 

“If that is the case——” began the 
lawyer. 

“Lady to see you, sir,” bawled Ar- 
chibald, bouncing in from his ante- 
room, He had orders to always an- 
nounce immediately any client that 
might come. There was no sense in 
turning business away. 

Lawyer Gooch took client number 
one by the arm and led him suavely 
into one of the adjoining rooms. “Fa- 
vor me by remaining here a few min- 
utes, sir,” he said. “I will return and 
resume our consultation with the least 
possible delay. I am rather expecting 
a visit from a very wealthy old lady in 
connection with a will. I will not keep 
you waiting long.” 

The breezy gentleman seated himself 
with obliging acquiescence, and took up 
a magazine. The lawyer returned to 
the middle office, carefully closing be- 
hind him the connecting door. 

“Show the lady in, Archibald,” he 
said to the office boy, who was awaiting 
the order. 

A tall lady, of commanding presence 
and sternly handsome, entered the 
room. She wore robes—robes; not 
clothes—ample and fluent. In her eye 
could be perceived the lambent flame of 
genius and soul. In her hand was a 
green bag of the capacity of a bushel, 
and an umbrella that also seemed to 
wear a robe, ample and fluent. She ac- 
cepted a chair. 

“Are you Mr. Phineas C. Gooch, the 
lawyer?” she asked, in formal and un- 
conciliatory tones, 

“I am,” answered Lawyer Gooch, 
without circumlocution. He never cir- 
cumlocuted when dealing with a woman. 
Women circumlocute. Time is wasted 
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same tactics. 

“As a lawyer, sir,” began the lady, 
“you may have acquired some knowl- 
edge of the human heart. Do you be- 
lieve that the pusillanimous and petty 
conventions of our artificial social life 
should stand as an obstacle in the way 
of a noble and affectionate heart when it 
finds its true mate among the miserable 
and worthless wretches in the world 
that are called men?” 

“Madam,” said Lawyer Gooch, in the 
tone that he used in curbing his female 
clients, “this is an office for conducting 
the practice of law. I am a lawyer, and 
not a philosopher, nor the editor of an 
‘Answers to the Love-lorn’ column of 
a newspaper. I have other clients 
waiting. I will ask you to kindly come 
to the point.” 

“Well, you needn’t get so stiff around 
the gills about it,” said the lady, with a 
snap of her luminous eyes and a star- 
tling gyration of her umbrella. “Busi- 
ness is what I’ve come for. I want 
your opinion in the matter of a suit for 
divorce, as the vulgar would call it, but 
which is really only the readjustment 
of the false and ignoble conditions that 
the short-sighted laws of man have in- 
terposed between a loving 4 

“I beg your pardon, madam,” inter- 
rupted Lawyer Gooch, with some impa- 
tience, “for reminding you again that 
this is a law office. Perhaps Mrs. Wil- 
cox ” 

“Mrs, Wilcox is all right,” cut in the 
lady, with a hint of asperity. “And so 
is Tolstoi, and Mrs. Gertrude Atherton, 
and Omar Khayyam, and Mr. Edward 
Bok. I’ve read ’em all. I would like 
to discuss with you the divine right of 
the soul as opposed to the freedom-de- 
stroying restrictions of a bigoted and 
narrow-minded society. But I will pro- 
ceed to business. I would prefer to lay 
the matter before you in an impersonal 
way until you pass upon its merits. 

















when both sides in a debate employ the — 
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That is, to describe it as a supposable 
instance, without as 

“You wish to state a hypothetical 
case?” said Lawyer Goocn. 

“J was going to say that,” said the 
lady sharply. “Now, suppose there is 
a woman who is all soul and heart and 
aspirations for a complete existence. 
This woman has a husband who is far 
below her in intellect, in taste—in every- 
thing. Bah! he is a brute. He de- 
spises literature. He sneers at the 
lofty thoughts of the world’s great 
thinkers. He thinks only of real estate 
and such sordid things. He is no mate 
for a woman with soul. We will say 
that this unfortunate wife one day 
meets with her ideal—a man with brain 
and heart and force. She loves him. 
Although this man feels the thrill of a 
new-found affinity he is too noble, too 
honorable to declare himself. He flies 
from the presence of his beloved. She 
flies after him, trampling, with superb 
indifference, upon the fetters with which 
an unenlightened social system would 
bind her. Now, what will a divorce 
cost? Eliza Ann Timmins, the poetess 
of Sycamore Gap, got one for three 
hundred and forty dollars. Can I—I 
mean can this lady I speak of get one 
that cheap ?” 

“Madam,” said Lawyer Gooch, “your 
last two or three sentences delight me 
with their intelligence and clearness. 
Can we not now abandon the hypo- 
thetical, and come down to names and 
business ?” 

“I should say so,” exclaimed the lady, 
adopting the practical with admirable 
readiness. “Thomas R, Billings is the 
name of the low brute who stands be- 
tween the happiness of his legal—his 
legal, but not his spiritual—wife and 
Henry K. Jessup, the noble man whom 
nature intended for her mate. I,” con- 
cluded the client, with an air of dra- 
matic revelation, “am Mrs, Billings!” 

“Gentleman to see you, sir,” shouted 
Archibald, invading the room almost at 
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a handspring. Lawyer Gooch arose 
from his chair. 

“Mrs, Billings,” he said, courteously, 
“allow me to conduct you into the ad- 
joining office apartment for a few min- 
utes. I am expecting a very wealthy 
old gentleman on business connected 
with a will. In a very short while I 
will join you, and continue our con- 
sultation.” 

With his accustomed chivalrous man- 
ner Lawyer Gooch ushered his soulful 
client into the remaining unoccupied 
room, and came out, closing the door 
with circumspection. 

The next visitor introduced by Archi- 
bald was a thin, nervous, irritable-look- 
ing man of middle age, with a worried 
and apprehensive expression of counte- 
nance. He carried in one hand a small 
satchel, which he set down upon the 
floor beside the chair which the lawyer 
placed for him. His clothing was of 
good quality, but it was worn without 
regard to neatness or style, and ap- 
peared to be covered with the dust of 
travel. 

“You make a specialty of divorce 
cases,” he said, in an agitated but busi- 
nesslike tone. 

“I may say,” began Lawyer Gooch, 
“that my practice has not altogether 
avoided “ 

“I know you do,” interrupted client 
number three. “You needn't tell me. 
I’ve heard all about you. I have a case 
to lay before you without necessarily 
disclosing any connections that I might 
have with it—that is 

“You wish,” said Lawyer Gooch, “to 
state a hypothetical case.” 

“You may call it that. I am a plain 
man of business. I will be as brief as 
possible. We will first take up the 
hypothetical woman. We will say she 
is married uncongenially. In many 
ways she is a superior woman. Phys- 
ically she is considered to be handsome. 
She is devoted to what she calls litera- 
ture—poetry and prose, and such stuff. 
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Her husband is a plain man in the busi- 
ness walks of life. Their home has not 
been happy, although the husband has 
tried to make it so. Some time ago a 
man—a stranger—came to the peaceful 
town in which they lived and engaged 
in some real estate operations. This 
woman met him, and became unaccount- 
ably infatuated with him. Her atten- 
tions became so open that the man felt 
the community to be no safe place for 
him, so he left it. She abandoned hus- 
band and home, and followed him. She 
forsook her home, where she was pro- 
vided with every comfort, to follow this 
man who had inspired her with such a 
strange affection. Is there anything 
more to be deplored,” concluded the 
client, in a trembling voice, “than the 
wrecking of a home by a woman’s un- 
calculating folly?” 

Lawyer Gooch delivered the cautious 
opinion that there was not. 

“This man she has gone to join,” re- 
sumed the visitor, “is not the man to 
make her happy. It is a wild and fool- 
ish self-deception that makes her think 
he will. Her husband, in spite of their 
many disagreements, is the only one 
capable of dealing with her sensitive and 
peculiar nature. But this she does not 
realize now.” 

“Would you consider a divorce the 
logical cure in the case you present?” 
asked Lawyer Gooch, who felt that the 
conversation was wandering too far 
from the field of business. 

“A divorce!” exclaimed the client, 
feelingly—almost tearfully. “No, no— 
not that. I have read, Mr. Gooch, of 
many instances where your sympathy 
and kindly interest led you to act as a 
mediator between estranged husband 
and wife, and brought them together 
again. Let us drop the hypothetical 
case—I need conceal no longer that it 
is I who am the sufferer in this sad 
affair—the names you shall have 
—Thomas R. Billings and wife—and 
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Henry K. Jessup, the man with whom ad 


she is infatuated.” 

Client number three laid his hand 
upon Mr. Gooch’s arm. Deep emotion 
was written upon his careworn face, 
“For Heaven’s sake,” he said, fervently, 
“help me in this hour of trouble. Seek 
out Mrs. Billings, and persuade her to 
abandon this distressing pursuit of her 
lamentable folly. Tell her, Mr, Gooch, 
that her husband is willing to receive 
her back to his heart and home—prom- 
ise her anything that will induce her to 
return. I have heard of your success 
in these matters. Mrs, Billings cannot 
be very far away. I am worn out with 
travel and weariness. Twice during the 
pursuit I saw her, but various circum- 
stances prevented our having an inter- 
view. Will you undertake this mission 
for me, Mr. Gooch, and earn my ever- 
lasting gratitude?” 

“It is true,” said Lawyer Gooch, 
frowning slightly at the other’s last 
words, but immediately calling up an 
expression of virtuous benevolence, 
“that on a number of occasions I have 
been successful in persuading couples 
who sought the severing of their matri- 
monial bonds to think better of their 
rash intentions and return to their 
homes reconciled. But I assure you that 
the work is often exceedingly difficult. 
The amount of argument, perseverance, 
and, if I may be allowed to say it, elo- 
quence that it requires would astonish 
you. But this is a case in which my 
sympathies would be wholly enlisted. I 
feel deeply for you, sir, and I would be 
most happy to see husband and wife re- 
united, But my time,” concluded the 
lawyer, looking at his watch as if sud- 
denly reminded of the fact, “is valu- 
able.” 

“T am aware of that,” said the client, 
“and if you will take the case and per- 
suade Mrs. Billings to return home and 
leave the man alone that she is follow- 
ing—on that day I will pay you the sum 
of one thousand dollars. I have made a 
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little money in real estate during the re- 
cent boom in Susanville, and I will not 
begrudge that amount.” 

“Retain your seat for a few moments, 
please,” said Lawyer Gooch, arising, 
and again consulting his watch. “I 
have another client waiting in an ad- 
joining room whom I had very nearly 
forgotten. I will return in the briefest 
possible space.” 

The situation was now one that fully 
satisfied Lawyer Gooch’s love of in- 
tricacy and complication. He reveled 
in cases that presented such subtle prob- 
lems and possibilities. It pleased him to 
think that he was master of the hap- 
piness and fate of the three individuals 
who sat, unconscious of one another’s 
presence, within his reach. His old fig- 
ure of the ship glided into his mind. 
But now the figure failed, for to have 
filled every compartment of an actual 
vessel would have been to endanger her 
safety; while here, with his compart- 
ments full, his ship of affairs could but 
sail on to the advantageous port of a 
fine, fat fee. The thing for him to do, 
of course, was to wring the best bargain 
he could from some one of his anxious 
cargo. 

First he called to the office boy: 
“Lock the outer door, Archibald, and 
admit no one.” Then he moved, with 
long, silent strides into the room in 
which client number one waited. That 
gentleman sat, patiently scanning the 
pictures in the magazine, with a cigar 
in his mouth and his feet upon a table. 

“Well,” he remarked, cheerfully, as 
the lawyer entered, “have you made up 
your mind? Does five hundred dollars 
go for getting the fair lady a divorce?” 

“You mean that as a retainer?” asked 
Lawyer Gooch, softly interrogative. 

“Hey? No; for the whole job. 
enough, ain’t it?” 

“My fee,” said Lawyer Gooch, 
“would be one thousand five hundred 
dollars. Five hundred dollars down, 
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and the remainder upon issuance of the 
divorce.” 

A loud whistle came from client num- 
ber one. His feet descended to the 
floor. 

“Guess we can’t close the deal,” he 
said, arising. “I cleaned up five hun- 
dred dollars in a little real estate dicker 
down in Susanville. I’d do anything I 
could to free the lady, but it out-sizes 
my pile.” 

“Could you stand one thousand two 
hundred dollars?” asked the lawyer, in- 
sinuatingly. 

“Five hundred is my limit, I tell you. 
Guess I'll have to hunt up a cheaper 
lawyer.” The client put on his hat. 

“Out this way, please,” said Lawyer 
Gooch, opening the door that led into 
the hallway. 

As the gentleman flowed out of the 
compartment and down the stairs, Law- 
yer Gooch smiled to himself. “Exit Mr. 
Jessup,” he murmured, as he fingered 
the Henry Clay tuft of hair at his ear. 
“And now for the forsaken husband.” 
He returned to the middle office, and 
assumed a businesslike manner. 

“T understand,” he said to client num- 
ber three, “that you agree to pay one 
thousand dollars if I bring about, or am 
instrumental in bringing about, the re- 
turn of Mrs, Billings to her home, and 
her abandonment of her infatuated pur- 
suit of the man for whom she has con- 
ceived such a violent fancy. Also that 
the case is now unreservedly in my 
hands on that basis. Is that correct?” 

“Entirely,” said the other, eagerly. 
“And I can produce the cash any time 
at two hours’ notice.” 

Lawyer Gooch stood up at his full 
height. His thin figure seemed to ex- 
pand. His thumbs sought the armholes 
of his vest. Upon his face was the look 
of sympathetic benignity that he always 
wore during such undertakings. 

“Then, sir,” he said, in kindly tones, 
“TI think I can promise you an early re- 
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lief from your troubles. I have that 
much confidence in my powers of argu- 
ment and persuasion, in the natural im- 
pulses of the human heart toward good, 
and in the strong influence of a hus- 
band’s unfaltering love. Mrs. Billings, 
sir, is here—in that room ” the law- 
yer’s long arm pointed to the door. “I 
will call her in at once; and our united 
pleadings 4 

Lawyer Gooch paused, for client 
number three had leaped from his chair 
as if propelled by steel springs, and 
clutched his satchel. 

“What the devil,” he exclaimed, 
harshly, “do you mean? That woman 
in there! I thought I shook her off 
forty miles back.” 

He ran to the open window, looked 
out below, and threw one leg over the 
sill. 

“Stop!” cried Lawyer Gooch, in 
amazement. “What would you do? 
Come, Mr, Billings, and face your err- 
ing but innocent wife. Our combined 
entreaties cannot fail to——” 

“Billings!” shouted the now thor- 
oughly moved client; “I'll Billings you, 
you old idiot!” 

Turning, he hurled his satchel with 
fury at the lawyer’s head. It struck 
that astounded peacemaker between the 
eyes, causing him to stagger backward a 
pace or two. When Lawyer Gooch re- 
covered his wits he saw that his client 
had disappeared. Rushing to the win- 
dow, he leaned out, and saw the recre- 
ant gathering himself up from the top 
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of a shed upon which he had dropped 
from the second-story window. With- 
out stopping to collect his hat he then 
plunged downward the remaining ten 
feet to the alley, up which he flew with 
prodigious celerity until the surround- 
ing building swallowed him up from 
view. 

Lawyer Gooch passed his hand trem- 
blingly across his brow. It was an 
habitual act with him, serving to clear 
his thoughts. Perhaps also it now 
seemed to soothe the spot where a very 
hard alligator-hide satchel had struck. 

The satchel lay upon the floor, wide 
open, with its contents spilled about. 
Mechanically Lawyer Gooch stooped to 
gather up the articles. The first was a 
collar; and the omniscient eye of the 
man of law perceived, wonderingly, the 
initials H. K, J, marked upon it. Then 
came a comb, a brush, a folded map and 
a piece of soap. Lastly, a handful of 
old business letters, addressed—every 
one of them—to “Henry K. Jessup, 
Esq.” 

Lawyer Gooch closed the satchel, and 
set it upon the table. He hesitated for 
a moment, and then put on his hat and 
walked into the office boy’s anteroom. 

“Archibald,” he said mildly, as he 
opened the hall door, “I am going 
around to the Supreme Court rooms. 
In five minutes you may step into the 
inner office, and inform the lady who is 
waiting there that”’—here Lawyer 
Gooch made use of the vernacular— 
“that there’s nothing doing.” 
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Ir you properly tyrannize over a woman, you will find a halfp’orth of kind- 
ness act upon her, and bring tears into her eyes, as though you were an angel 
benefiting her.—Wlliaan Makepeace Thackeray. 
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THE same emotions are in man and woman, but in different tempo; on that 
account man and woman never cease to misunderstand each other.—Friedrich 
Nietzsche. 
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Book Levers’ 
ournament- 


Seieiile a new kind 
of" mystery story 





In THE FoRETASTE of this issue are announced the title and author of the March anonymous story 
and the names of the successful entrants in the March Book Lovers’ TOURNAMENT. — The Editor. 











HOw fully does the style betray the writer? Could you detect the essence of 
Shakespeare in an obscure passage of his work? Could you read “Dickens” 

between the lines of a Pickwickian dialogue? Would the felicitous flow of an 

anonymous extract from a Stevenson romance reveal its author to you? 

On the next page you will find a complete story whose title is withheld and 
whose author is left anonymous. The name of the author is known wherever 
books are circulated. 

Can you identify the author and the story? 

* * ~ * + 

|F you can detect the title of this month’s anonymous story and the name of its 

author, send us a letter of not more than one thousand words, and in it tell us: 
The title of the story. 
The full name of the story's author. 
Your reason for attributing the story to the author you have named, 
How you discovered the title of the story. 
What you think of the story. 

* * 
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7 * * 
T° the writer of the most interesting letter composed as above outlined and 
correctly naming the title and author of the anonymous story appearing in 
this issue of AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE, the editors will pay fifty dollars. To each of 
the writers of the ten letters next in order of excellence the editors will pay five 
dollars. 
. * * - * 
LETTERS will be judged on the basis of literary merit and authenticated 
accuracy. In order to receive consideration, each letter must show that its 
writer has definite knowledge of the anonymous story’s title and author. This 
knowledge may come of standing familiarity with the works of the author under 
consideration, or may be derived from inquiry, research, and comparison. But 
each letter must clearly explain on what authority its writer bases his conclusion. 
Letters which exhibit evidence of guesswork will not receive consideration. 
* * * . * 


ALL letters competing in the Book Lovers’ Tournament of this issue must be 
received by the Editor of AINSLEE’s MAGAZINE, at 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City, on or before May 10th, 1926. 
The names of successful contestants will be published in AInsLEE’s Maca- 
ZINE for the month of July, 1926. 


There will be another anonymous story in the June issue. 











BOUT a hundred yards from the 
town of Vendome, on the bor- 
ders of the Loire, there is an old, 
gray house, surmounted by very high 
gables, and so completely isolated that 
neither tanyard nor shabby hostelry, 
such as you may find at the entrance 
to all small towns, exists in its immedi- 
ate neighborhood. 

In front of this building, overlooking 
the river, is a garden, where the once 
well-trimmed box borders that used to 
define the walks now grow wild as they 
list. Several willows that spring from 
the Loire have grown as rapidly as the 
hedge that incloses it, and half conceal 
the house. The rich vegetation of those 
weeds that we call foul adorns the slop- 
ing shore. Fruit trees, neglected for 
the last ten years, no longer yield their 
harvest, and their shoots form coppices. 
The wall fruit grows like hedges against 
the walls. Paths once graveled are over- 
grown with moss, but, to tell the truth, 
there is no trace of a path. From the 
height of the hill, to which cling the 
ruins of the old castle of the Dukes of 
Vendome, the only spot whence the eye 
can plunge into this inclosure, it strikes 
you that, at a time not easy to deter- 
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mine, this plot of land was the delight 
of a country gentleman, who cultivated 
roses and tulips and horticulture in gen- 
eral, and who was, besides, a lover of 
fine fruit. An arbor is still visible, or 
rather the débris of an arbor, where 
there is a table that time has not quite 
destroyed. The aspect of this garden of 
bygone days suggests the negative joys 
of peaceful, provincial life, as one might 
reconstruct the life of a worthy trades- 
man by reading the epitaph on his tomb- 
stone. As if to complete the sweetness 
and sadness of the ideas that possess 
one’s soul, one of the walls displays a 
sun dial decorated with the following 
commonplace Christian inscription: 
“Ultimam cogita!’”’ The roof of this 
house is horribly dilapidated, the shut- 
ters are always closed, the balconies are 
covered with swallows’ nests, the doors 
are perpetually shut, weeds have drawn 
green lines in the cracks of the flights 
of steps, the locks and bolts are rusty. 
Sun, moon, winter, summer, and snow 
have worn the paneling, warped the 
boards, gnawed the paint. The lugu- 
brious silence which reigns there is only 
broken by birds, cats, martens, rats, and 
mice, free to course to and fro, to fight 
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and to eat each other. Everywhere an 
invisible hand has graven the word mys- 
tery. 

Should your curiosity lead you to 
glance at this house from the side that 
points to the road, you would perceive 
a great door which the children of the 
place have riddled with holes. I after- 
ward heard that this door had been 
closed for the last ten years. Through 
the holes broken by the boys you would 
have observed the perfect harmony that 
existed between the facades of both gar- 
den and courtyard. In both the same 
disorder prevails. Tufts of weed en- 
circle the paving stones. Enormous 
cracks furrow the walls, round whose 
blackened crests twine the thousand gar- 
lands of the pellitory. The steps are 
out of joint, the wire of the bell is 
rusted, the spouts are cracked. What 
fire from heaven has fallen here? What 
tribunal has decreed that salt should be 
strewn on this dwelling? Has God 
been blasphemed, has France been here 
betrayed? These are the questions we 
ask ourselves, but get no answer from 
the crawling things that haunt the place. 
The empty and deserted house is a gi- 
gantic enigma, of which the key is lost. 
In bygone times it was a small fief, and 
bears the name of the Grande Bretéche. 

I inferred that I was not the only 
person to whom my good landlady had 
communicated the secret of which I was 
to be the sole recipient, and I prepared 
to listen. 

“Sir,” she said, “when the emperor 
sent the Spanish prisoners of war and 
others here, the government quartered 
on me a young Spaniard who had been 
sent to Vendome on parole. Parole not- 
withstanding, he went out every day to 
show himself to the sous-préfet. He 
was a Spanish grandee! Nothing less! 
His name ended in os and dia, something 
like Burgos de Férédia. I have his 
name on my books; you can read it if 
you like. Oh! but he was a handsome 
young man for a Spaniard; they are all 
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said to be ugly. He was only five feet 
and a few inches high, but he was well 
grown ; he had small hands that he took 
such care of ; ah, you should have seen! 
He had as many brushes for his hands 
as a woman for her whole dressing ap- 
paratus! He had thick black hair, a 
fiery eye, his skin was rather bronzed, 
but I liked the look of it. He wore the 
finest linen I have ever seen on any 
one, although I have had princesses 
staying here, and, among others, Gen- 
eral Bertrand, the Duke and Duchess 
d’Abrantés, Monsieur Decazes, and the 
king of Spain. He didn’t eat much; 
but his manners were so polite, so ami- 
able, that one could not owe him a 
grudge. Oh! I was very fond of him, 
although he didn’t open his lips four 
times in the day, and it was impossible 
to keep up a conversation with him. 
For if you spoke to him, he did not an- 
swer. It was a fad, a mania with them 
all, I heard say. He read his breviary 
like a priest; he went to Mass and to 
all the services regularly. Where did he 
sit? Two steps from the chapel of Ma- 
dame de Merret. As he took his place 
there the first time he went to church, 
nobody suspected him of any intention 
in so doing. Besides, he never raised 
his eyes from his prayer book, poor 
young man! After that, sir, in the eve- 
ning he would walk on the mountains, 
among the castle ruins. It was the poor 
man’s only amusement ; it reminded him 
of his country. They say that Spain is 
all mountains! From the commence- 
ment of his imprisonment he stayed out 
late. I was anxious when I found that 
he did not come home before midnight ; 
but we got accustomed to this fancy of 
his. He took the key of the door, and 
we left off sitting -up for him. He 
lodged in a house of ours in the Rue 
des Casernes. After that, one of our 
stable men told us that in the evening, 
when he led the horses to the water, he 
thought he had seen the Spanish 
grandee swimming far down the river 
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like a live fish. When he returned, I 
told him to take care of the rushes; he 
appeared vexed to have been seen in 
the water. At last, one day, or rather 
one morning, we did not find him in his 
room; he had not returned. After 
searching everywhere, I found some 
writing in the drawer of a table, where 
there were fifty gold pieces of Spain 
that are called doubloons and were 
worth about five thousand francs, and 
ten thousand francs’ worth of diamonds 
in a small sealed box. The writing said 
that, in case he did not return, he left 
us the money and the diamonds, on con- 
dition of paying for Masses to thank 
God for his escape and for his salva- 
tion. In those days my husband had 
not been taken from me; he hastened to 
seek him everywhere. 

“And now for the strange part of the 
story. He brought home the Spaniard’s 
clothes, that he had discovered under a 
big stone, in a sort of pilework by the 
river side near the castle, nearly oppo- 
site to the Grande Bretéche. My hus- 
band had gone there so early that no 
one had seen him. After reading the 
letter, he burned the clothes, and, ac- 
cording to Count Férédia’s desire, we 
declared that he had escaped. The 
sous-préfet sent all the gendarmerie in 
pursuit of him; but brust! they never 
caught him. Lepas believed that the 
Spaniard had drowned himself. I, sir, 
don’t think so; I am more inclined to 
believe that he had something to do with 
the affair of Madame de Merret, see- 
ing that Rosalie told me that the cru- 
cifix that her mistress thought so much 
of that she had it buried with her, was 
of ebony and silver. Now, in the be- 
ginning of his stay here Monsieur de 
Férédia had one in ebony and silver 
that I never saw him with later. Now, 
‘sir, don’t you consider that I need have 
no scruples about the Spaniard’s fif- 
teen thousand francs, and that I have a 
right to them?” 
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“Certainly; but you haven't tried to 
question Rosalie?” I said. 

“Oh, yes, indeed, sir; but to no pur- 
pose; the girl’s like a wall. She knows 
something, but it is impossible to get her 
to talk.” 

After exchanging a few more words 
with me, my landlady left me a prey to 
vague and gloomy thoughts, to a ro- 
mantic curiosity, and a religious terror 
not unlike the profound impression pro- 
duced on us when by night, on entering 
a dark church, we perceive a faint light 
under high arches, a vague figure glides 
by—the rustle of a robe or cassock is 
heard, and we shudder. 

Suddenly the Grande Bretéche and 
its tall weeds, it barred windows, its 
rusty ironwork, its closed doors, its de- 
serted apartments, appeared like a fan- 
tastic apparition before me. I essayed 
to penetrate the mysterious dwelling and 
to find the knot of its dark story—the 
drama that had killed three persons, In 
my eyes Rosalie became the most inter- 
esting person in Venddéme. As I studied 
her, I discovered the traces of secret 
care, despite the radiant health that 
shone in her plump countenance. There 
was in her the germ of remorse or hope; 
her attitude revealed a secret, like the 
attitude of a bigot who prays to excess, 
or of the infanticide who ever hears the 
last cry of her child. Yet her manners 
were rough and ingénuous—her silly 
smile was not that of a criminal, and 
could you but have seen the great ker- 
chief that encompassed her portly bust, 
framed and laced in by a lilac-and-blue 
cotton gown, you would have dubbed 
her innocent. No, I thought, I wili not 
leave Vendome without learning the his- 
tory of the Grande Bretéche. To gain 
my ends I will strike up a friendship 
with Rosalie, if needs be. 

“Rosalie,” said I one evening. 

“Sir?” 

“You are not married?” 

She started slightly. 

“Oh, I can find plenty of men, when 
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the fancy takes me to be made miser- 
able,” she said, laughing. 

She soon recovered from the effects 
of her emotion, for all women, from 
the great lady to the maid of the inn, 
possess a composure that is peculiar to 
them. 

“You are too good looking and well 
favored to be short of lovers. But tell 
me, Rosalie, why did you take service 
in an inn after leaving Madame de Mer- 


ret? Did she leave you nothing to 
live on?” 
“Oh, yes! But, sir, my place is the 


best in all Vendome.” 

The reply was one of those that 
judges and lawyers would call evasive. 
Rosalie appeared to me to be situated 
in this romantic history like the square 
in the midst of a chessboard. She was 
at the heart of the true and chief in- 
terest; she seemed to me to be bound 
in the very knot of it. The conquest 
of Rosalie was no longer to be an ordi- 
nary siege—in this girl was centered the 
last chapter of a novel, therefore from 
this moment Rosalie became the object 
of my preference. 

One morning I said to Rosalie: “Tell 
me all you know about Madame de 
Merret.” 

“Oh,” she replied in terror, “do not 
ask that of me, Monsieur Horace!” 

Her pretty face fell—her clear, bright 
color faded—and her eyes lost their in- 
nocent brightness. 

“Well, then,” she said, at last, “if 
you must have it so, I will tell you about 
it; but promise to keep my secret !”’ 

“Done! my dear girl; I must keep 
your secret with the honor of a thief, 
which is the most loyal in the world.” 

Were I to transcribe Rosalie’s dif- 
fuse eloquence faithfully, an entire vol- 
ume would scarcely contain it, so I 
shall abridge. 

The room occupied by Madame de 
Merret at the Bretéche was on the 
ground floor. A little closet about four 
feet deep, built in the thickness of the 
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wall, served as her wardrobe. Three 
months before the eventful evening of 
which I am about to speak, Madame 
de Merret had been so seriously indis- 
posed that her husband had left her to 
herself in her own apartment, while he 
occupied another on the first floor. By 
one of those chances that it is impossi- 
ble to foresee, he returned home from 
the club—where he was accustomed to 
read the papers and discuss politics with 
the inhabitants of the place—two hours 
later than usual. His wife supposed 
him to be at home, in bed and asleep. 
But the invasion of France had been 
the subject of a most animated discus- 
sion; the billiard match had been excit- 
ing, he had lost forty francs, an enor- 
mous sum for VendOme, where every 
one hoards and where manners are re- 
stricted within the limits of a praise- 
worthy modesty, which perhaps is the 
source of the true happiness that no 
Parisian covets. For some time past 
Monsieur de Merret had been satisfied 
to ask Rosalie if his wife had gone to 
bed; and on her reply, which was al- 
ways in the affirmative, had immediately 
gained his own room with the good tem- 
per engendered by habit and confidence. 
On entering his house, he took it into 
his head to go and tell his wife of his 
misadventure, perhaps by way of conso- 
lation. At dinner he found Madame 
de Merret most coquettishly attired. 
On his way to the club it had occurred 
to him that his wife was restored to 
health, and that her convalescence had 
added to her beauty. He was, as hus- 
bands are wont to be, somewhat slow in 
making this discovery. Instead of call- 
ing Rosalie, who was occupied just then 
in watching the cook and coachman play 
a difficult hand at brisque, Monsieur de 
Merret went to his wife’s room by the 
light of a lantern that he deposited on 
the first step of the staircase. His un- 
mistakable step resounded under the 
vaulted corridor. At the moment that 
the count turned the handle of his wife’s 
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door, he fancied he could hear the door 
of the closet I spoke of close; but when 
he entered Madame de Merret was 
alone before the fireplace. The hus- 
band thought ingenuously that Rosalie 
was in the closet, yet a suspicion that 
jangled in his ear put him on his guard. 
He looked at his wife and saw in her 
eyes I know not what wild and hunted 
expression. 

“You are very late,” she said. Her 
habitually pure, sweet voice seemed 
changed to him. 

Monsieur de Merret did not reply, 
for at that moment Rosalie entered. It 
was a thunderbolt for him. He strode 
about the room, passing from one win- 
dow to the other with mechanical mo- 
tion and folded arms, 

“Have you heard bad news, or are 
you unwell?” inquired his wife timidly, 
while Rosalie undressed her. 

He kept silent. 

“You can leave me,” said Madame de 
Merret to her maid; “I will put my hair 
in curl papers myself.” 

From the expression of her husband’s 
face she foresaw trouble, and wished to 
be alone with him. When Rosalie had 
gone, or was supposed to have gone— 
for she stayed in the corridor for a few 
minutes—Monsieur de Merret came 
and stood in front of his wife and said 
coldly to her: 

“Madame, there is some one in your 
closet!” She looked calmly at her hus- 
band and replied simply : 

“No, sir.” 

This answer was heartrending to 
Monsieur de Merret; he did not believe 
in it. Yet his wife had never appeared 
to him purer or more saintly than at that 
moment. He rose to open the closet 
door ; Madame de Merret took his hand, 
looked at him with an expression of mel- 
ancholy, and said in a voice that be- 
trayed singular emotion: 

“If you find no one there, remember 
this, all will be over between us!” The 
extraordinary dignity of his wife’s man- 
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ner restored the count’s profound 
esteem for her and inspired him with 
one of those resolutions that only lack 
a vaster stage to become immortal. 

“No,” said he, “Josephine, I will not 
go there. In either case it would sep- 
arate us forever. Hear me; I know 
how pure you are at heart, and that 
your life is a holy one. You would not 
commit a mortal sin to save your life,” 

At these words Madame de Merret 
turned a haggard gaze upon her hus- 
band. 

“Here, take your crucifix,” he added, 
“Swear to me before God that there 
is no one in there; I will believe you, I 
will never open that door.” 

Madame de Merret took the crucifix 
and said: 

“T swear.” 

“Louder,” said the husband, “and re- 
peat, ‘I swear before God that there is 
no one in that closet.’ ” 

She repeated the sentence calmly. 

“That will do,” said Monsieur de 
Merret coldly. 

After a moment of silence: 

“I never saw this pretty toy before,” 
he said, examining the ebony crucifix 
inlaid with silver and most artistically 
chiseled. 

“T found it at Duvivier’s, who bought 
it of a Spanish monk when the prison- 
ers passed through Vendome last year.” 

“Ah!” said Monsieur de Merret, as 
he replaced the crucifix on the nail ; and 
he rang. Rosalie did not keep him wait- 
ing. Monsieur de Merret went quickly 
to meet her, led her to the bay window 
that opened onto the garden, and whis- 
pered to her: 

“Listen! I know that Gorenflot 
wishes to marry you, poverty is the only 
drawback, and you told him that you 
would be his wife if he found the means 
to establish himself as a master mason. 
Well, go and fetch him; tell him to 
come here with his trowel and _ tools, 
Manage not to awaken any one in his 
house but himself; his fortune will be 
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more than your desires. Above all, 
leave this room without babbling, other- 
wise He frowned. Rosalie went 
away; he recalled her. 

“Here, take my latchkey,” he said. 
“Jean!” then cried Monsieur de Mer- 
ret in tones of thunder in the corridor. 
Jean, who was at the same time his 
coachman and his confidential servant, 
left his game of cards and came. 

“Go to bed, all of you,” said his mas- 
ter, signing to him to approach; and 
the count added, under his breath: 
“When they are all asleep—asleep, d’ye 
hear ?—you will come down and tell 
me.” Monsieur de Merret, who had 
not lost sight of his wife all the time 
he was giving his orders, returned qui- 
etly to her at the fireside and began to 
tell her of the game of billiards and 
the talk of the club. When Rosalie re- 
turned she found Monsieur and Ma- 
dame de Merret conversing very ami- 
cably. 

The count had lately had all the ceil- 
ings of his reception rooms on the 
ground floor repaired. Plaster of Paris 
is difficult to obtain in Vendéme; the 
carriage raises its price. The count had 
therefore bought a good deal, being well 
aware that he could find plenty of pur- 
chasers for whatever might remain over. 
This circumstance inspired him with the 
design he was about to execute. 

“Sir, Gorenflot has arrived,” said 
Rosalie in low tones. 

“Show him in,” replied the count in 
loud tones. 

Madame de Merret turned rather 
pale when she saw the mason. 

“Gorenflot,” said her husband, “go 
and fetch bricks from the coach house, 
and bring sufficient to wall up the door 
of this closet; you will use the plaster I 
have over to coat the wall with.” Then 
calling Rosalie and the workman aside: 

“Listen, Gorenflot,” he said in an un- 
dertone, “you will sleep here to-night. 
But to-morrow you will have a pass- 
port to a foreign country, to a town to 
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which I will direct you. I shall give 
you six thousand francs for your jour- 
ney. You will stay ten years in that 
town; if you do not like it, you may 
establish yourself in another, provided 
it be in the same country. You will 
pass through Paris, where you will 
await me. There I will insure you an 
additional six thousand francs by con- 
tract, which will be paid to you on your 
return, provided you have fulfilled the 
conditions of our bargain. This is the 
price for your absolute silence as to 
what you are about to do to-night. As 
for you, Rosalie, I will give you ten 
thousand francs on the day of your 
wedding, on condition of your marry- 
ing Gorenflot ; but if you wish to marry, 
you must hold your tongues, or—no 
dowry.” 

“Rosalie,” said Madame de Merret, 
“do my hair.” 

The husband walked calmly up and 
down, watching the door, the mason, 
and his wife, but without betraying any 
insulting doubts. Madame de Merret 
chose a moment when the workman was 
unloading bricks and her husband was 
at the other end of the room to say to 
Rosalie: “A thousand francs a year 
for you, my child, if you can tell Goren- 
flot to leave a chink at the bottom.” 
Then out loud she added coolly: 

“Go and help him!” 

Monsieur and Madame de Merret 
were silent all the time that Gorenflot 
took to brick up the door. This silence, 
on the part of the husband, who did not 
choose to furnish his wife with a pre- 
text for saying things of a double 
meaning, had its purpose; on the part 
of Madame de Merret it was either 
pride or prudence. When the wall was 
about halfway up, the sly workman 
took advantage of a moment when the 
count’s back was turned, to strike a 
blow with his trowel in one of the glass 
panels of the closet door. This act in- 
formed Madame de Merret that Rosa- 
lie had spoken to Gorenflot. 




















All three then saw a man’s face; it 
was dark and gloomy with black hair 
and eyes of flame. Before her husband 
turned, the poor woman had time to 
make a sign to the stranger that signi- 
fied: “Hope!” 

At four o’clock, toward dawn, for it 
was the month of September, the con- 
struction was finished. The mason was 
handed over to the care of Jean, and 
Monsieur de Merret went to bed in his 
wife’s room. 

On rising the following morning, he 
said carelessly : 

“The deuce! I must go to the mairie 
for the passport.” He put his hat on 
his head, advanced three steps toward 
the door, altered his mind, and took the 
crucifix. 

His wife trembled for joy. “He is 
going to Duvivier,” she thought. As 
soon as the count had left, Madame de 
Merret rang for Rosalie; then in a ter- 
rible voice: 

“The trowel, the trowel!’’ she cried. 
“And quick to work! I saw how Go- 
renflot did it; we shall have time to 
make a hole and to mend it again.” 

In the twinkling of an eye Rosalie 
brought a sort of mattock to her mis- 
tress, who with unparalleled ardor set 
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about demolishing the wall. She had 
already knocked out several bricks and 
was preparing to strike a more decisive 
blow when she perceived Monsieur de 
Merret behind her. She fainted. 

“Lay madame on her bed,” said the 
count coldly. He had foreseen what 
would happen in his absence and had 
set a trap for his wife; he had simply 
written to the mayor, and had sent for 
Duvivier. The jeweler arrived just as 
the room had been put in order. 

“Duvivier,” inquired the count, “did 
you buy crucifixes of the Spaniards 
who passed through here?” 

“No, sir.” 

“That will do, thank you,” he said, 
looking at his wife like a tiger. ‘‘Jean,” 
he added, “you will see that my meais 
are served in the countess’ room; she 
is ill, and I shall not leave her until she 
has recovered.” 

The cruel gentleman stayed with his 
wife for twenty days. In the begin- 
ning, when there were sounds in the 
walled closet and Josephine attempted 
to implore his pity for the dying stran- 
ger, he replied, without permitting her 
to say a word: 

“You have sworn on the cross that 
there is no one there.” 
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THE poor thing did not know her own situation; her misery was dumb and 














patient; it is such as thousands and thousands of women in our society bear, and 
pine, and die of ; made up of sums of small tyrannies, and long indifference, and 
bitter, weatisome injustice, more dreadful to bear than any tortures that we of 
the stronger sex are pleased to cry “Ai! Ai!” about. In our intercourse with 
the world—which is conducted with that kind of cordiality that we see in Sir 
Harry and my lady in a comedy—a couple of painted, grinning fools, talking 
parts that they have learned out of a book—as we sit and look at the smiling 
actors, we get a glimpse behind the scenes from time to time; and alas for the 
wretched nature that appears there—among women especially, who deceive even 
more than men, having more to hide, feeling more, living more than we who 
have our business, pleasure, ambition, which carries us abroad. Ours are the 
great strokes of misfortune, as they are called, and theirs the small miseries. 
While the male thinks, labors, and battles without, the domestic woes and wrongs 
are the lot of women; and the little ills are so bad, so infinitely fiercer and bitterer 
than the great, that I would not change my condition—no, not to be Helen, Queen 
Elizabeth, Mrs. Coutts, or the luckiest she in history.— Thackeray. 
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CONCERT and a comedy were 
A being given that night at the 
house of Madame N 
Boulevard Malesherbes. 
The younger people hovered about a 
parterre of white shoulders in the door- 
way, stifling amid warm perfumes; but 
we, older and rather irritable folk, had 
withdrawn to a little drawing-room 
where there was fresh air to breathe, 
though nothing to be seen. The voice 
of Mademoiselle Réjane came to us like 
the slightly strident whir of a dragon- 
fly’s wings. From time to time, we 
heard laughter and applause from the 
furnace within; and we were inclined to 
consider pityingly a pleasure that we 
were not sharing. We were exchanging 
pretty nothings of conversation, when 
one of our party, an agreeable deputy, 
Monsieur B , said abruptly : 
“By the way, did you know that 
Wood is here to-night?” 
“Wood? Leslie Wood?” 


, in the 








we ex- 


claimed, in turn, “Why, it isn’t possible. 








Paris in ten 
years. Nobody knows what has become 
of him.” 

“They say he founded a black repub- 
lic on the shores of Lake Victoria-Ny- 
anza.” 

“Oh, that’s a yarn. He’s immensely 
rich, you know, and a great realizer of 
impossibilities. He lives in Ceylon, in 
a fairy palace that is set amid enchanted 
gardens, where bayaderes dance for him 
day and night.” 

“How can you believe such stupid 
rot? The facts of the case are, that 
Leslie Wood, armed with a Bible and 
a carbine, went out to evangelize the 
Zulus.” 

“He’s here to-night, 
said Monsieur B——, 
“Look.” 

Then, 


He hasn’t been seen in 


nevertheless,” 
in a low voice. 


with a movement of the head 


and eyes, he pointed to a man standing 
in the doorway, whose great height per- 
mitted him to see above the mass of 
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heads before him, and who seemed to 
be absorbed in watching the play. 

His athletic stature, his florid face 
and white side-beard, his clear, calm 
eye, all marked him plainly—Leslie 
Wood. 

Recalling the admirable letters he had 
written to the London World for ten 
years, I said to B 

“That man is the greatest journalist 
of his day.” 

“Perhaps you are right,” replied 
B “At any rate, I can assure you 
that twenty years ago no man knew 
Europe as well as Leslie Wood.” 

Baron Moses, who had been listening 
to us, shook his head in dissent. 

“You don’t know Wood,” he inter- 
posed. “I know him. He was, first of 
all, a financier. He had a better under- 
standing of business than anybody I 
ever met. Why do you smile, prin- 
cess ?” 

This to the Princess Zévorine, who, 
reclining on a sofa, was too bored even 
to smoke a cigarette. 

“Because none of you understand 
Wood. He has never been anything but 
a mystic and a lover.” 

“I don’t agree with you,” replied 
Baron Moses. “But I’d like to know 
where this fool of a man has been 
spending the ten best years of his life.” 

“Which do you consider the ten best 
years of one’s life?” 

“From fifty to sixty ; one’s position is 
attained, and one can enjoy life.” 

‘Baron, you can ask your question 
of Wood himself, Here he comes.” 

At this moment a wild outburst of 
applause announced the final curtain 
of the comedy. The men withdrew from 
the doorways into the little drawing- 
room, and as the line of couples pro- 
ceeded toward the buffet, Leslie Wood 
came up to us. 

He grasped our hands with a kind of 
placid cordiality. 

“Un revenant!”’ exclaimed Baron 
Moses. 
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“I could not come back from very 
far,” said Wood, “this world is such qa 
small place.” 

“Do you know what the princess has 
been saying? She said you are a pure 
mystic, my dear Wood. Is that so?” 

“That depends what one means by a 
mystic.” 

“The word explains itself. A mystic 
is one that concerns himself with the 
other world. You are too well occupied 
with the affairs of this world to bother 
yourself with those of the other.” 

At these words a slight frown ap- 
peared on Wood’s brow, 

“You're mistaken, Moses,” he replied, 
“the affairs of the other world are much 
more important—oh, much more impor- 
tant.” 

“Dear old Leslie Wood,” laughed the 
baron, “he always was clever.” 

“Tell me, Wood,” the princess 
gravely interposed, “you are not clever, 
are you? I have a perfect horror of 
clever people.” She rose from the 
sofa. ‘‘Wood, take me to the buffet.” 


An hour later, while Monsieur G 
was entertaining the ladies and gentle- 
men with his songs, I found Leslie 
Wood and the Princess Zévorine stand- 
ing alone before the buffet. 

The princess was talking with an al- 
most barbaric enthusiasm of Count 
Tolstoy, of whom she was a friend. She 
drew a portrait of the great man who 
had become a simple one, wearing the 
garb and emulating the soul of a moujik, 
and, with those hands that had penned 
masterpieces, making shoes for the poor. 

To my great surprise, Wood com: 
mended this idea of life, so contrary to 
common sense. He spoke in a hardly 
noticeable drawl; and an_ incipient 
asthma gave to his tones a curious note 
of tenderness. 

“Yes,” he said, “Tolstoy is right. All 
philosophy is comprised in this sentence: 
‘May the will of God be done!’ Tol- 
stoy understood that all the evils of 
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humanity. are the result of man’s will 
being contrary to that of God. I fear 
only one thing, lest he ruin his beautiful 
doctrine by fantasy and exaggeration.” 

“Oh,” replied the princess, in a low 
voice, and rather hesitatingly, “the doc- 
trine of the count is exaggerated only 
on one point: It prolongs to the most 
advanced age the rights and duties of 
married people, and enjoins to the saints 
of later days the fertile old age of the 
patriarchs.” 

“Excellent and wholesome,” replied 
old Wood, with subdued enthusiasm. 
“Natural physical love is proper to all 
God’s creatures, and, if there be not 
mixed with it trouble or disquiet, it 
takes on a divine simplicity, a holy 
animalism without which there is no 
salvation. Asceticism is merely pride 
and revolt. Let us keep in mind the ex- 
ample of the rich man Boaz, and re- 
member that the Bible makes love the 
bread of old men.” 

Then suddenly he seemed rapt, illu- 
minated, transfigured in ecstasy, and 
with eyes, arms and all his soul he mur- 
mured as if to some one invisible: 

“Annie, Annie, well-beloved, is it not 
true that the Saviour wishes his chil- 
dren to love each other with the humil- 
ity of the beasts of the field?” 

He sank exhausted into a chair. A 
gasping breathing shook his massive 
chest. Yet now he looked more power- 
ful than ever, as a mighty piece of 
machinery seems more formidable in 
wreckage. 

Princess Zévorine, apparently not 
astonished, brushed his forehead with 
her handkerchief and gave him a glass 
of water. 

As for me, I was astounded. In this 
strangely exalted being I could not rec- 
ognize the man, who in his room lit- 
tered with Blue Books, had so often 
talked with me so lucidly about affairs 
of the Orient, the Frankfort Treaty 
and the crises of our financial mar- 
kets. 


Leslie Wood 
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I allowed the princess to observe my 
disquietude. She said to me, with 
shrugging shoulders: 

“Oh, but you’re a thorough French- 
man! You believe that everybody that 
doesn’t think exactly as you think is 
insane. Calm yourself. Our friend 
Wood is sane, quite sane. Let us go 
and hear G—— sing.” 

After I had escorted the princess into 
the large drawing-room, I got ready to 
go home. In the coatroom I met Wood. 
He was putting on his coat; and showed 
no traces of the excitement through 
which he had passed. 

“My dear fellow,” he said to me, “I 
believe we are neighbors. You are still 
living on the Quai Malaquais, and I am 
stopping in a hotel in the Rue des 
Saints-Péres. It is a beautiful night 
to walk. If you like, we'll go together 
and talk.” 

I was very glad to accept the invita- 
tion. When we reached the steps he 
offered me a cigar and gave me a light 
from an electric lighter. 

“It’s a very useful little thing,” he 
said, and proceeded to explain to me 
the theory of the lighter. 

I was beginning to recognize the 
Leslie Wood of former days. 

We had gone about a hundred steps 
on our way, talking of indifferent sub- 
jects. Suddenly my companion laid 
his hand gently on my shoulder, say- 
ing : 

“Friend, perhaps some of the things 
I’ve said to-night have surprised you. 
Perhaps you would like me to explain 
them ?” 

“I am deeply interested, my dear 
Wood.” 

“T shall have great pleasure, then, for 
I respect your mind. We don’t look 
at life in the same way. But ideas 
don’t frighten you, and that’s not a 
common courage, especially in France.” 

“Still, I believe, Wood, that for lib- 
erty of thought % 

“Oh, of course. You are not a nation 
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of theologians, as the English are. But 
let that pass. I would like to tell you 
in a very few words the history of my 
ideas. 

“When you knew me fifteen years 
ago, I was the correspondent of the 
London World. Journalism in Eng- 
land is much more lucrative and more 
of a profession than it is here. I had 
a good post, and I think I made the 
best of it. I understand business, I 
made some very successful ventures, 
and, in a few years, I possessed two 
enviable advantages: influence and 
money. 

“I have never acted without an end in 
view; but I have always had my mind 
fixed on the supreme end of all, the 
aim and object of life. I made a pretty 
thorough study of theology in my 
younger days, as a result of which I 
was convinced that this supreme end 
lies beyond our earthly existence. But 
I was pestered by doubts as to the prac- 
tical means of reaching it. Uncertainty 
is simply intolerable to a man of my 
nature. 

“In this state of mind, I began to 
give serious attention to the psychical 
researches of Sir William Crookes, one 
of the most distinguished members of 
the Royal Academy. I knew him per- 
sonally, and knew him to be a savant 
and a gentleman. At this time he was 
experimenting with a young person, 
who was endowed with extraordinary 
psychical gifts, and, as was Saul in 
other days, he was favored with the 
presence of an authentic spirit. 

“A charming woman, who had once 
lived our life, and who was now living 
the life beyond the tomb, gave herself 
up to the experiments of the eminent 
psychist, and submitted herself to all 
that he exacted within the bounds of 
reason. It was my belief that such in- 
vestigations of the borderland between 
this existence and the one beyond would 
lead me, if I followed them step by 
step, to the discovery of that which 
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it is necessary to know, the real end of 
life. But it was not long before I found 
that my hopes were false. The re- 
searches of my esteemed friend, though 
governed by a precision that left noth- 
ing to be desired, did not result in a 
sufficiently exact conclusion of theology 
and morals. 

“Moreover, Sir William Crookes was 
suddenly deprived of the incomparable 
aid of the dead woman who had gra- 
ciously accorded him several psychic 
audiences, 

“Discouraged by the incredulity of 
the public and hurt by the raillery of his 
associates, he ceased to publish anything 
on the subject of psychic knowledge. 

“I told the story of my disappoint- 
ment to the Reverend Mr. Burthogge, 
of whom I had been a friend since his 
return from South Africa, a country he 
had been evangelizing with a mind at 
once religious and practical, worthy 
of old England. 

“Of all the men I have known, Mr. 
Burthogge is the one whose influence 
has always had the strongest and most 
decisive effect on me.” 

“He is a very intelligent man, then?” 
I inquired. 

“He is very learned in theology,” 
Leslie Wood replied; “but, above all 
things, he has a great character. And 
don’t forget, my friend, that it is char- 
acter which prevails on men. He seemed 
not at all surprised by the failure of my 
spiritual inquiry. He attributed it to 
the fault of my methods, but, above all, 
to the pitiable moral infirmity that I 
gave evidence of in the circumstances. 

“ ‘Scientific research,’ he told me, 
‘can lead only to scientific discovery. 
How did you overlook that great 
point? For Leslie Wood you acted in 
a strangely light and frivolous man- 
ner. To discover spiritual truth one 
must enter by the door of the spirit.’ 

“His words made a profound im- 
pression on me. 














“‘Reverend sir,’ I asked him, ‘how 
shall I enter the door of the spirit ?’ 

“‘*By poverty and simplicity. Sell 
your goods and give the proceeds to 
the poor. You are famous. Bury your- 
self. Pray, and do good works. Be 
simple of heart, pure of soul, and you 
shall attain to truth.’ 

“T resolved to follow his injunctions 
to the letter. I resigned as correspond- 
ent of the World. 

“I got hold of my money, most of 
which was tied up in investments, and 
fearful of repeating the sin of Ananias 
and Sapphira, I carried out this difficult 
task so adroitly that I did not lose a 
cent of the capital that no longer be- 
longed to me, Baron Moses, who sur- 
veyed my operations, conceived an al- 
most religious admiration for my talent 
in finance. At the advice of Mr. 
Burthogge, I poured all this money into 
the treasury of the Evangelical Society. 

“I was telling him once how happy | 
was to be poor. 

“*Be careful,’ he warned me, ‘lest in 
your poverty you take too much joy out 
of the triumph of your energy. What 
doth it avail to strip one’s self of all, if 
one cherishes within the idol of gold? 
Be humble.’ ” 

Leslie Wood was at this part of his 
narrative when we reached the Pont 
Royal, The Seine, whose bosom trem- 
bled with light, flowed under the arches 
of the bridge with a low murmur. 

“I must cut my story short,” he re- 
sumed. “It would take me a whole 
night to describe in full each single epi- 
sode of my new life. Burthogge, 
whom I obeyed as a parent, sent me to 
the Basutos with the mission to com- 
bat the treaty with the blacks. Out 
there I lived in a tent, with that gen- 
erous bedfellow called danger, and in 
fever and in thirst seeing God. 

“At the end of five years Mr. Bur- 
thogge summoned me back to England. 
On the steamer I met a young woman. 
She was a beautiful vision, an appari- 
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tion a thousand times more brilliant 
than the phantom revealed to Sir 
William Crookes. 

“She was poor, and the orphaned 
daughter of a colonel in the Indian 
army. She had not the lines of beauty, 
exactly. Her pale complexion, her 
worn features showed that she had suf- 
fered. But her eyes expressed all that 
one can imagine of heaven. Her flesh 
seemed translucent with a glow of light 
from within. How I loved her! When 
I saw her, it seemed to me I had pene- 
trated the hidden meaning of all crea- 
tion. The glance alone of this simple 
girl revealed to me the secret of the har- 
mony of the worlds. 

“Indeed, she was quite simple, my 
initiator into these divine mysteries, my 
well-beloved, dear Annie Fraser! 

“I read in her transparent soul the 
sympathy she had for me. One night, 
one clear night, as we were all alone 
on the bridge, in the presence of the 
seraphim of stars that palpitated in 
unison in the heavens, I took her hand 
and said: 





“*Annie, I love you. I feel that it 
were well that you should be my wife, 
but I have forbidden myself to direct 
my own destiny, in order that God may 
govern it. I have given all guidance 
into the hands of Mr. Burthogge. When 
we reach England, if you will, we shall 
go together to him, and if he approves, 
we shall marry.’ 

“She agreed to my request. During 
the remainder of the voyage we read the 
Bible together. 

“As soon as we arrived in London 
I took her to Mr. Burthogge, and told 
him how much the love of this young 
girl meant to me, and with what beauti- 
ful light it filled my soul, 

“He looked at her with kindly eyes 
for some moments. 

“*You may marry each other,’ he 
said, ‘St. Paul said, “Husband and 
wife sanctify each other.” But let your 
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union be in honor, as was that of the 
Christians in the early days of the 
church. Let it be purely one of spirit, 
and may the sword of the Angel always 
lie between you. Go, be humble and 
hidden, and keep your name from the 
world.’ ”’ 

“I married Annie Fraser, and I need 
not tell you that we observed faith- 
fully the law that had been laid upon 
us. For four years I lived and was 
happy in this union. 

“By the grace of Annie, simple wom- 
an, I grew in the knowledge of God. 
Nothing now could cause us suffering. 

“Annie fell ill, Her strength wore 
away, but we said, ungrievingly, ‘May 
God’s will be done on earth and in 
heaven!’ 

“At the end of four years of this 
union, one day—Christmas Day—Mr. 
Burthogge sent for me. 

“ ‘Leslie Wood,’ he said to me, ‘I laid 
upon you a salutary trial. Yet to believe 
that it displeaseth God that his crea- 
tures should be joined in the flesh, were 
to fall into the error of the papists. Go 
now, and henceforth live with Annie 
Fraser, your spouse, as a man with his 
wife.’ 

“When I returned home, Annie, my 
beloved Annie, was dead. . 

“I confess my sin, I said with the 
lips, but not with the heart: ‘May God’s 
will be done!’ And musing on what Mr. 
Burthogge had just said to me, my 
mouth was full of bitterness, my heart 
of ashes. 

“In this desolation of soul, I knelt at 
the foot of the bed on which Annie lay, 
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silent and white, the pale violets of 
death on her cheeks. 

“Man of little faith that I was, I bade 
her farewell; and for a week I was sunk 
in barren woe, that was almost despair, 
On the contrary, how greatly ought I 
to have rejoiced in soul and body! .. . 

“On the night of the eighth day, as 
I wept over the cold, empty bed, I sud- 
denly was impressed with the feeling 
that my beloved was near me, in my 
room. 

“T was not mistaken, Raising my 
head, I saw Annie, luminous and smil- 
ing, holding her arms open to me... . 
But how shall I say more? How ex- 
press the inexpressible? And ought one 
reveal such mysteries of love? 

“T am sure that when Mr. Burthogge 
said to me, ‘Live with Annie as a man 
with his wife, he knew that love was 
stronger than death, 

“Well, my friend, you must know 
that since that hour of grace and joy, 
each night, odorous of heavenly airs, 
she returns to me.” 

He was speaking 
tensity. 

We had slackened our steps. He 
stood still before a hotel of rather 
shabby appearance, 

“Here’s where I am staying,” he said. 
“Do you see that window—on the sec- 
ond story? See the light? She is wait- 
ing for me.” 

He left me without another word. 


with fierce in- 


Eight days later I read in the papers 
of the sudden death of Leslie Wood, 
formerly the correspondent of the Lon- 
don World. 


S 


ALL amusements of youth, to which virtuous women are not admitted, are, 


rely on it, deleterious in their nature. 


All men who avoid female society have dull 


perceptions and are stupid, or have gross tastes and revolt against what is pure. 


—William Makepeace Thackeray. 













































Endymion 
Oscar Wilde 


‘THE apple trees are hung with gold, 
And birds are loud in Arcady; 
The sheep lie bleating in the fold; 
The wild goat runs across the wold; 
But yesterday his love he told, 
I know he will come back to me. 
Oh, rising moon! O Lady moon! 
Be you my lover’s sentinel. 
You cannot choose but know him well, 
For he is shod with purple shoon ; 
You cannot choose but know my love, 
For he a shepherd’s crook doth bear, 
And he is soft as any dove, 
And brown and curly is his hair. 


The turtle now has ceased to call 
Upon her crimson-footed groom ; 
The gray wolf prowls about the stall, 

The lily’s singing seneschal 
Sleeps in the lily bell, and all 
The violet hills are lost in gloom. 
O risen moon! O holy moon! 
Stand on the top of Helice, 
And if my own true love you see, 
Ah, if you see the purple shoon, 
The hazel crook, the lad’s brown hair, 
The goat skin wrapped about his arm, 
Tell him I am waiting where 
The rushlight glimmers in the farm. 


The falling dew is cold and chill, 
And no bird sings in Arcady. 

The little fauns have left the hill; 

Even the tired daffodil 

Has closed its gilded doors, and still 
My lover comes not back to me. 





False moon! False moon! O waning moon 


Where is my own true lover gone? 
Where are the lips. vermilion, 
The shepherd’s crook, the purple shoon? 
Why spread that silver pavilion, 

Why wear that veil of drifting mist? 
Ah! thou hast young Endymion! 
Thou hast the lips that should be kissed ! 





















T was an October night in the little 
Danish town that lay near the edge 
of the great forest of Grib. As the 

clock had struck eleven, all the good 
citizens had gone to bed, and the wind 
ran howling through dark and empty 
streets. 

Doctor Peter Svane was inclined to let 
the telephone ring. He had battled 
against the wind, going home from his 
last rounds at the hospital; he had 
cursed off his boots; he had lit the long 
Danish country pipe reaching halfway 
down to the floor. 

This dark quiet hour between eleven 
and twelve was his private property, the 
one spell of comfort he allowed himself. 
Let it ring! Why should he bother? 
Not one of his patients was seriously ill, 
and if it were a stranger he could just 
as well call up the other doctor. 

He puffed a defiant cloud of smoke 
toward the screaming little black thing, 
and shook his rugged obstinate head. 





And all the while, of course, he knew 
this was mere stage play. A doctor can- 
not defy telephones. Not Doctor 
Svane, anyway. 

So he picked up the receiver and said 
disagreeably—one need not encourage 
midnight calls—“Yes, Doctor Svane 
speaking. What is it?” 

He was met by the blankness which 
only a disconnected telephone is cap- 
able of, and was going to slam the in- 
strument down when a far, faint voice 
seemed to reach his ear. He shouted, 
“Louder, please!” 

It was an exasperating voice, bubbling 
and gurgling feebly, but after a few 
minutes he managed to make out the 
words: “You are needed at once at the 
house in the reeds!” 

The voice got a little stronger but still 
it was dim, plaintive. ‘Berg lives there. 
Quick—life and death!” And then it 
trailed off mingled with the wind that 
wailed outside. 
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“The house in the reeds’’—he had 
heard that before, a long while ago. 
That was what they called the remotest 
forester’s lodge in Grib, the one that 
stood on a little holm in the middle of 
a reedy bog, the one where—yes! 

He had heard vaguely that people 
were living there again. B—Ba—Berg, 
the name in the message. 

He felt wrought up, now, uneasy, 
angry with himself for wasting even 
five minutes in a matter of life and 
death. He put surgical things into a 
bag, the drug case too, struggled into 
boots, overcoat, cap, and went down 
to the simple garage where he kept 
his ancient, indeterminate car. 

Once at the wheel, out in the dark 
and the wind, he felt awake and eager. 
The stinging northwester flew in his 
face, shrieking, but he drove triumphant- 
ly into it. Clouds blacker than the night 
scudded across the shivering stars. The 
wan little glare from his headlights fell 
on the naked poplars along the high- 
road. A good road, a road you could 
let your hands do the driving on, 

He had found enough to think about 
now; he remembered unpleasantly well 
the house in the reeds and the first and 
ast time he had been called to it. 

Ten years ago, or more, in the night 
too, but a warm, clear summer night, a 
frantic man had come for him with a 
horse and buggy—that was before he 
took the car in payment for an appen- 
licitis and two sets of gallstones—and 


it 


that buggy he had been driven for 
irs, shaken pell-mell, over this road 
and the bumpy forest roads. He could 
get nothing out of the man except that 
body called Oscar 


3engston was 
dying and that the driver was Bengston’s 
cousin who had come to visit him this 
day, and that he had never set eyes on 
his cousin’s wife before. “Never, 
never,” he muttered, until the doctor 
feared he was a maniac. 

Then they came to where they had 
to leave the buggy, as the dike or raised 
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footpath that led through the shaking 
bog was barely wide enough to walk on. 
They saw the light from the house glim- 
mering through the reeds and heard a 
moaning that made the doctor run. 

He knocked on the low door of the 
little thatched house, and a woman 
opened it, a woman dark-haired, black- 
eyed and white as paper, who said qui- 
etly as soon as she saw him: 

“Are you the police? I have killed 
my husband,” and then, stepping back- 
ward and motioning him in: “There he 
lies. I think he is dead now." 

The moaning had ceased, and the doc- 
tor saw a tall man with corn-color hair 
and a deeply lined face stretched on the 
floor. He was bleeding from the chest 
in a slow, scarlet stream that stained 
his white shirt. A gun lay near him. 

Without stopping to talk, the doc- 
tor stanched the wound and applied re- 
storatives, the woman watching them, 
immobile against the wall. There was 
only fear and stony horror in her face 
when the dying man opened his eyes and 
looked around. Doctor Svane remem- 
bered even now with distaste how heart- 
less he thought her for not coming near 
to hear the words that came so painfully 
from the pale lips. 

“It is the truth,” he whispered, “that 
I tried to kill her. She only defended 
herself. It was an accident. Anna, 
Anna!” 

There was such pleading passion in 
the weak voice that the doctor sprang 
up, took the woman by the wrist and 
dragged her to her husband. 

He looked at her with blue, hazy eyes 
and stammered, “Anna—you do—love 
me a little?” The remnant of his life 
flowed into the intensity of his words, 
and the doctor could have struck her 
when she jumped away and broke 
through her stillness, sobbing. 

“If I told you that, I’d lie, and you 
know it! Since the day we were mar- 


ried you have done nothing but tor- 
If I could remember one little 


ment me. 
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kindness you’ve done me in all that time, 


I’d say what you want me to. But I 
can’t!” 

She fled into the next room, and the 
doctor bent over the maa to whom death 
came. 

He had known right along that a 
scared face had been watching him 
through the window, and he rose from 
the corpse and beckoned to the man out- 
side, 

It was a short, plump, kindly looking 
man, but horror-struck, barely able to 
speak. Finally he got out that he was 
Bengston’s cousin, the man who had 
fetched the doctor in his own horse and 
buggy, in which he had come that very 
day to visit Bengston whom he hadn’t 
seen since before his marriage to this 
foreigner—she was a girl born in Den- 
mark but her folks were Bohemian. 

Well, he had noticed all right that his 
cousin was sour and stiff, but he hadn’t 
paid any attention, and he had been 
ordinarily pleasant to the wife, although 
she’d hardly speak a word to him. Then 
just before supper he had gone for a 
walk by himself and when he came back 
to the house he heard Bengston shout- 
ing: “I’ve had enough of your flirting 
with every man you see. Now take 
that!” and then there was a scuffle and a 
shot. 

The fellow looked honest, but Doctor 
Svane remembered well how skeptically 
he had listened to this halting story, and 
the only reply he had made to it was 
that the courts would decide. 

It had been a great surprise to sit 
through the trial as the chief witness. 
He had come full of bitter contempt for 
the hard, white-faced woman who 
wouldn’t console a dying man when one 
little lie would have done it. And then 
he saw a different woman altogether, a 
soft, bewildered thing, who had turned 
hard in that moment the way a small, 
hunted creature will sometimes in mere 
desperation show its teeth. 

He saw, too, how startling she must 
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have looked in her odd foreign dark- 
ness among the Danish girls, so eter- 
nally blond—like a poppy in a cornfield, 
Even now at about thirty she looked 
vivid and appealing, although she was 
simplicity itself in her black dress with 
a neat lace kerchief. 

To Oscar Bengston—that was a 
Swedish name; well, he had the greater 
intensity of the Swede—she must have 
seemed romantically desirable. And she 
had shriveled in fear from him, because 
it was clear that above all she was not 
romantic. She was gentle, she was 
touching, she could have been lightly 
gay, but she was inexorably domestic, 
When she told her story to the judge, a 
story strengthened in every way by 
neighbors who had come from far away 
to aid her, she couldn’t help looking 
away from the tragedy and rippling into 
little housewifely details. 

She was asked how she had come to 
marry Bengston. 

“He worried me,” she said, lifting 
large, innocent eyes to the judge. “I 
didn’t want to marry anybody for a long 
time. I wanted to go to cooking school. 
But he kept on worrying me and fol- 
lowing me about, and the people I was 
working for didn’t like it. There didn’t 
seem to be any way out of it except to 
marry him. 

“He had a good job, too—he was a 
forester. But we hadn’t been married 
more than a week before he came to me 
and said I’d have to tell him the name 
of the man I was really in love with. 


Well, I couldn’t of course, because 
there wasn’t anybody.” She threw out 
her hands in a helpless way. “But he 


never would believe me. 

“So he saw to it that we moved away 
from there, but that didn’t matter be- 
cause we got a better place in the big 
State deer park. The people who lived 
there before us must have been pigs, 
it was so dirty, but I scrubbed and I 
painted and I made a pretty little gar- 
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den with marigolds and hollyhocks and 
white benches and a table. 

“Then the next time a picnic party 
came by and stuck their heads in sort 
of cautiously and asked could they have 
a drink of water, I said, ‘Certainly, you 
can, and a cup of coffee too to drink 
with the lunch you’ve brought, and you 
can sit at the table in the garden.’ 

“Well, I did make good coffee, that 
was iny specialty, and it didn’t take me 
long to work up a nice little business. 
Oh, I was so happy there. I loved to 
talk with the people, but Bengston was 
always a wooden man; I could see it 
didn’t suit him at all. 

And then one day he came to me and 
said we’d have to move. He had ap- 
plied to be transferred, and the govern- 
ment had agreed. I begged and I wept 
for my little place, but he wouldn’t lis- 
ten. He only stormed at me and said 
I wanted to stay because I liked to flirt 
with every fellow who drank a cup of 
coffee at the house. And worse things, 
too, he said, so x 

Her voice sank and she drooped. 

“So we packed and went away to the 
new place. It was terrible for me. It 
was up north by the sea. There wasn’t 
anything for miles except the sea howl- 
ing and the sand flying and a plantation 
of fir trees crawling in the sand—they 
couldn’t stand up to the wind. 

“That wind ruined everything. I’d 
plant a garden one day, and then I could 
look for it in the four corners of the 
world the next. I thought I would go 
out of my mind that winter. Nobody 
came to see us. And Bengston would 
hardly speak to me, he wouldn’t let me 
go to town, and he wouldn’t let me get 
any letters. He always waited for the 
postman and took the letters. He did 
that as long as we were married. I lost 
all my friends, 

“When spring came, he got worse. 
He went at me again about somebody 
he imagined I’d been in love with, and 
swore he would kill me if I didn’t tell 
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him who it was. He bullied me and 
called me bad names, and he hit me. 

“Then I ran out of the house, down 
to the sea. I remember the day well; it 
was a fine warm day in May, and the 
sea was as blue as bluing. I ran out in 
it, and I did mean to drown myself, but 
it was so shallow and I had to wade out 
so far before I got to the deep place; 
and then he came and dragged me out. 

“Well, that scared him, and he didn’t 
dare say anything when I told him I had 
only just gone out to see if the water 
had a good sand bottom because I 
wanted to take summer boarders. And 
the water was lovely, I could feel that, 
though I was so miserable. 

“But I couldn’t take boarders, be- 
cause my kitchen stove was so poor; 
it was cracked right down the middle. 
And we couldn’t get a new one with- 
out sending in an application to the 
State for it, because we lived in a State 
house. Bengston wouldn’t do that for 
me, of course. But one day the State 
architect came by on inspection and I 
dragged him into the kitchen and 
showed him the stove, and then I got a 
new one. 

“So I advertised for boarders, I had 
to make it so cheap, so cheap, to lure 
them to come out there, so far away, but 
they did come, and they liked it. It was 
a God’s mercy we didn’t have any chil- 
dren. I worked and I slaved for those 
boarders and I didn’t make a penny out 
of it, but it was the company. I love 
to have people to talk to. 

‘But Bengston was getting more and 
more wooden, and I could see his bad 
temper coming. And then it broke out. 
One day he began to abuse me right in 
front of the boarders. I thought I’d 
die with shame, some of the things he 
said. Then he applied for a transfer 
again, and we had to move away from 
that place, just as I was beginning to 
make something cozy out of it.” 

Doctor Svane remembered the minor 
note in her voice as she wailed over the 
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destruction of each of the homes she 
had built up out of nothing in many dif- 
ferent, lonely places. For Bengston had 
been tirelessly suspicious. There was 
no hole so wretched, so undesired by 
other foresters, that he did not volun- 
teer for it, until] at last, in a frenzy for 
solitude, he had walled in his terrified 
wife by the long dark miles of Grib 
Forest in the house he had bought for 
very love of it on the holm among the 
reeds, 

There the first visitor to break the si- 
lence was this cousin of his whom she 
solemnly swore never to have seen be- 
fore, and whom she had treated inhos- 
pitably for fear of her husband. And 
still he had pointed his gun at her, 
shouted that she had always deceived 
him and would now with this man, but 
that he would put a stop to that sort of 
thing forever now. As he was moving 
to get between her and the door, he 
stumbled and dropped the gun. She 
picked it up, he tried to wrest it from 
her, and—she shot him. 

Trembling violently, she whispered 
that she could not swear it was alto- 
gether by accident, but in view of the 
circumstances, she got rather a light 
prison sentence as far as the doctor re- 
membered. 

Well, there was no doubt but that she 
had suffered atrociously. The shad- 
ows under her big, dark eyes, the fright- 
ened mouth—and yet, the poor fellow 
who was killed had had a passionate 
face engraved by tragedy. 

He stopped the car now, at the edge 
of the forest, peering ahead to see how 
the road was. What a state of melan- 
cholia a man would have to be in to 
prefer living in the middle of this. 

Many miles of this he had to drive 
through. And how did he know he 
wasn’t chasing a wild goose after all? 
Nobody had lived in the house in the 
reeds for years after the night of the 
murder; of course they said it was 
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haunted. He wasn’t so sure that any 
one was living there now. 

You had to be fiendishly careful in 
that bog; only the narrow, raised foot- 
path was safe. The reeds were the tall- 
est he had ever seen, swinging their 
purple plumes in perpetual conversa- 
tion. They filled the oozy old lake bed, 
more than half hiding the house and 
making a wide-open space in the forest, 
He ought to come to it fairly soon if he 
followed this third road to the right. 

Either the trees were massed so 
thickly here that the wind couldn’t get 
through, or else it was dying down. It 
must be dying down; he didn’t hear its 
infernal caterwaulings any more. 

Very soon he almost wished he did. 
The silence and the blackness under the 
interweaving trees was so intense that 
he thought of the wind as company. 
When for a moment he stopped the car 
to make sure of the road, he imagined 
that something in the night itself was 
whispering around him, low, hissing. 

He listened tensely. No, there was 
nothing. He drove a little farther. 
Then his lights went out. Death and 
torment! Those damned acetylene 
lamps! He would get a new car, he 
would, he would! 

But there he was, miles of midnight 
woods between him and the nearest 
match. He had to walk; he must be 
near the house now, and that would 
show a light from its windows. 

He got a faint, creepy feeling of 
panic when he had stumbled a few steps 
in the blackness and heard something 
whisper or hiss at him again, louder and 
more sibilantly. It was not like any 
note of the wind; the stillness in the 
forest was most oppressive now. The 
thought presented itself simultaneously 
to him that perhaps it had been an hal- 
lucination, this voice which seemed to 
have spoken to him on the telephone, 
and that the house in the reeds would be 
lying dark and deserted, except for— 
except for id 
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He couldn’t for the life of him get 
out of his mind the image of the tall 
man with the corn-color hair and the 
red blood slowly staining his white 
shirt. Supposing that there were—oh, 
rot! He ran plump into a tree and 
hit his head. 

That tree was solid, reassuring. But 
as he put out his hand into the night to 
steady himself and to feel for the road 
again, he touched something wet and 
soft. Things began to whisper and hiss 
at him again, this time quite close, and 
he stood still, panting, for minutes. 

No articulate thoughts came to him, 
only a wild desire to run back, to get 
home. He turned. Then something 
seemed to set itself against him; the 
muttering darkness thickened to an op- 
posing shape pushing him forward. He 
spoke obediently, like a child. “I'll get 
on!” 

And then he realized with a great 
heartbeat of relief that he had heard 
the hissing sound before, that it was the 
monotonous swishing of many reeds. 
He cursed his silly fright. 

So, now, would there be a light? He 
plodded along cautiously, and a pale yel- 
low glimmering did shine through the 
slender moving shapes. Thank good: 
ness he had not been silly, but had 
obeyed his professional instinct and 
gone out to answer the call. 

People were living there. It was a 
question of how to get to them through 
the bog, how to keep on the footpath. 
If he shouted they would come with a 
lantern, of course. 

He hallooed, and waited, but there 
was no response. No sound at all came 
from the little pool of light. Well, they 
might be occupied with their troubles, 
he would try to get across by himself. 
Walking along by the reedy bog, he 
tested it with his foot, but everywhere 
it sank deeply in. 

Then he saw 3 small phosphorescent 
flame hopping back and forth between 
the house and the shore. A will-o’-the- 
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wisp. An ignited gaseous emanation 
from the bog. To go contrary to super- 
stition, he would try to follow it. 

He tested the ground once more, and 
this time it carried his weight. He was 
on the footpath, and soon he stood in 
front of the low door of the little 
house. 

He knocked. There was a high, 
sharp cry. The door flew open. He 
tumbled back. “The devil and all his 
angels!” 

It was the same woman the same 
paper-white face, dark, cloudy hair, 
black, frightened eyes! 

Was he going mad? She beckoned to 
him, spoke to him, sobbed, “Oh, doc- 
tor! Oh, God has sent you! Come in, 


come in!” 

He felt ashamed, and stepped up to 
the door, as she motioned him in. 

“Oh, doctor, my husband 

And then he felt the horrid, unmis- 
takable, cold shiver of fear at the back 
of his neck, for there, in the same room, 


lay a man bleeding—red trickling blood 
on a white shirt, again. 

He wanted to run away, out among 
the hissing reeds, but she laid a warm, 
real hand on his arm. “Doctor, you 
knew that we’d come here? When I got 
out of prison there was Bengston’s 
cousin outside the gate, wanting to marry 
me, and I married him, for he is a good 
man, but we had trouble and lost nearly 
everything we owned, and we had to 
come here. 3ut to-day a big branch 
fell down and hurt Berg’s chest Q 

She got no farther before Doctor 
Svane had entirely collected himself. 
He ordered her to boil water; he ex- 
amined the wounded, unconscious man. 

It was serious. He would have to 
operate at once. 

She helped him in a dazed way. He 
boiled the instruments and set to work. 
In not too long a time he had finished, 
and the bandaged patient lay stretched 
on the poor bed, still unconscious. 

He told her to go to bed, but she 
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would not leave the room. She said 
she wanted to talk, that she had got used 
to talking again with Berg. Then the 
cold monstrosity of her return to- just 
this house suddenly struck him and he 
blurted out: “You came back here!” 

She guessed his thoughts. 

“Doctor, I never would have, if it 
wasn’t that the lightning struck our 
house and it burned down, and Berg 
kept on saying it was foolish to throw 
away the chance of living here for noth- 
ing and being able to make chair seats 
and things out of the reeds. You see 
Berg can make reed chairs. And he is 
so good!” 

She wept, and stretched out her hands 
to the pale, still man. “He is so good. 
He talks to me. No one has ever been 
good like that to me before, and I 
wanted to please him by moving here.” 

Her voice went to a sharp whisper, “I 
forgot how revengeful Bengston was!” 

The doctor spoke to her with soothing 
calm. “You forget that your first hus- 
band is dead, that he brought his death 
on himself, and that anyway the dead 
are dead.” 

She looked up at him in dark misery. 
“T’ll never believe that branch fell natu- 
rally, no, not in this place, and there are 
other things, too. We had a little dog, 
such a nice little dog. His name was 
Jolly, and every single night since we 
came here, he howled, and one night 
last week he died. He was terrified— 
he had seen something. I know that 
Bengston wants to hurt me; he wants 
to take away my only joy.” 

“Go to bed,” the doctor said sternly, 
and rose to push her from the room. 
But as he did so he swayed with fatigue, 
and yawned. 

She became suddenly self-possessed. 
“You go to bed, doctor. There is a 
couch in the other room. I want to 
watch by him myself, and I’ll call you 
if there is anything the matter.” 

He was limp, doddering with the reac- 
tion from the strain, with sheer, gnaw- 
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He stumbled 
into the other room, threw himself on 
the couch, and his eyelids came down 
like lead. 

Gradually a gang of pale, bleeding 
men were dragging him out of an 


ing, physical weariness. 


abysmal sleep. He resisted, wanted to 
sink back into it, but they wouldn’t let 
him; they pulled at his clothes, shouted 
in his ear: “Doctor! Doctor! He is 
suffering terribly !” 

He understood at last, and stood up, 
wavering on his feet. It was the 
woman, pulling at him and crying. He 
could not work if she were there. 

“You stay here,” he ordered, and she 
sat stupefied on the couch he had left. 

He went into the other room, shut- 
ting the door. Yes, Berg was suffering 
right enough, his face bore welts of 
pain, and he was feebly trying to 
scream. 

The doctor groped for his drug case, 
opened it, and took out a hypodermic 
needle. A little morphine would relieve 
the poor devil. He filled the needle and 
bared the brown, muscular arm; he was 
about to jab it in—and then he dropped 
it. God! What was that? 

A sharp noise of metallic taps on the 
windowpane! 

Or was it bony fingers knocking— 
rattling through the house! 

He rushed out of the door. Who 
could tap like that on the window of 
the house in the reeds after midnight in 
the middle of Grib? He ran around the 
whole of the little holm. He stood on 
the edge of the yellow circle of light 
and peered into the dark, over the dryly 
whispering reeds. 

There was no one. No one could 
have been there. For the second time 
that night a stream of horrible cold air 
seemed to slip around the back of his 
neck. It pushed, pushed, back into the 
house and he fled to the room. There 
he bent down to pick up the hypodermic 
needle, chanced to look in the drug case 
—and turned rigid. 
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The House in the Retds 


The vial that was open, from which 
he had filled the needle, the needle 
which he had been about to jab into 
Berg’s arm—this was not the morphine. 

It was atropine, deadly poison, the 
vial next to the morphine which in his 
sleep-drunken state he had opened by 
mistake. Had he not been stopped, he 
would have sent Berg straight into eter- 
nity. 

What had tapped so suddenly and so 
hard on the window? 

He refused to think. With shaking 
hands he filled another needle, making 
elaborately sure it was with morphine, 
and eased Berg's suffering. Then he 
sat down by the bedside, getting as close 
as he could to the sleeper. Would the 
weakening oil lamp last, he wondered, 
or would it go out, leaving him to sit 
there in the dark until the dawn came? 

With cold hands he wiped sweat from 
his face. This was a nightmare. It 
was a very old house, the ceiling was 
low, and heavy oak rafters made it 
lower. Fantastic antlers stuck out from 
the smoky walls, and an old powder- 
horn hung in a corner. That must have 
been—Bengston’s. 

He moved his chair, remembering 
that in this spot the man had lain on the 
floor, his blue eyes staring up at those 
rafters. What torture for him to hear, 
on the point of death, that he had never 
done a single kindness to the woman he 
loved. That Swede did love her, he re- 
flected, and then queer little crawling 
shivers went up and down his spine, as 
he found himself all one tense listen- 
ing for the rattle of bone fingers on the 
windowpane again. 

The lamp was certainly dying down. 
Chairs and table grew thick shadows. 
The antlers prolonged themselves and 
writhed across the rafters. His fear 
fulfilled itself, and the lamp guttered 
out, having drunk the last drop of oil, 
and changed it to a smoke that nearly 
choked him in the little low room 
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Yet he did not like to leave the bedside 
and open the window. He sat in the 
foul darkness. The red cinders in the 
stove had long gone out. He began to 
nod with sleepiness. 

Then he started. Something was 
fluttering over by the window. He 
looked out of the corner of his eye, 
Yes, something white was moving there, 
something that didn’t want him to go 
to sleep, that kept watch with him. He 
shut his eyes, clasped his hands to as- 
sure himself of flesh and blood, waited 
an everlasting while, and looked again. 
There was nothing. 

The gray shadow of morning was 
floating into the room, and a little, white 
curtain stirred in the dawn wind that 
slipped through a crack. He relaxed. 
It would be day soon. 

How neat she was—Mrs, Berg. Put- 
ting up curtains in spite of her misery. 
And there was a scarlet geranium on 
the sill, striving to declare its color in 
the dull light. The floor had been 
scrubbed white and carefully sanded in 
long wavelike patterns—he could dis- 
tinguish them now. 

He heard her jumping up in the next 
room, and then she hurried to him, 
aghast that she had slept. He reassured 
her. Berg was resting naturally, he 
would be well. A nurse would be out 
later in the day. 

“By the way,” he asked, “whom did 
you send to telephone me?” 

She was vague. “Whom could I 
send? I was alone, and I was afraid 
to leave him.” 

An exclamation broke from the doc- 
tor, and she stared at him, alert now, her 
face a panic-stricken question: 

“How did you come here?” 

Doctor Svane rose and looked out of 
the window. Over the black treetops 
the sky was limpid gold. The reeds 
were quiet; it was a fresh calm morn- 
ing. 

He felt more sure of himself. 
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all, people don’t do those things. When 
they're dead, they’re—buried. His 
voice was matter of fact: 

“You're tired out, Mrs. Berg, and 
you mustn’t let your nerves get the bet- 
ter of you. Why did I come here last 
night? Well, was a good thing that 
I did, wasn’t it? 

“You probably won’t understand the 
word, but the fact is that last night 
my phone rang, and I had an hallucina- 
tion that somebody said for me to come 
at once to the house in the reeds. Well, 
and then it was a coincidence that some- 
thing serious had happened out here.” 

“What is that, ‘coincidence?’” she 
whispered, her face very still and her 
dark eyes fixed on him. 

“Oh, well, that’s another big word. 
I'll explain it to you. Now, for instance 

He stopped and chuckled at his 
own recent deluded foolishness, and 
then he told her in detail, for he had no 
sense of prestige at all, what a horrible 
and fatal mistake he would have made 
in the night if by a “coincidence” some- 
thing hadn’t made this strong tapping 


noise on the window, a branch of a tree 
in the wind, likely. 

But she grew white. “There is no 
tree within a hundred meters of the 
window,” she breathed, “and the wind 
lay down before midnight.” 

She put her hands over her eyes. “He 
is trying to be kind now,” she whis- 
pered. ‘He has repented.” Suddenly 
she amazed him by falling on her knees 
and praying with a fervor that he would 
have thought impossible in her: 

“God rest you, Oscar! Now there is 
peace between us!” 

The first rays of the sun slid through 
the small-paned window, turned the 
geranium to a flame of joy, and made 
squares of powdered gold on the sanded 
floor. An almost tangible light-hearted- 
ness filled the room. 

Mrs. Berg stood up. Her face was 
clear. She moved as if sleep, long and 
serene, had refreshed her body and soul. 

“Doctor,” she said, “I don’t know 
when I’ve felt so happy. Now I’m 
going to make you some coffee. I do 
make good coffee.” 
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Y female friends, 


sed I, “be4 you leave I have a few remarks to remark; 
way them well. The female woman is one of the greatest institooshuns of 


which this land can boste. It’s onpossible to get along without her. Had 
there bin no female wimin in the world, I should scarcely be here with my 
unparaleld show on this occashun. She is good in sickness—good in wellness— 
good all the time. O woman, woman!” I cried, my feelins worked up to a 
hi poetick pitch, “you air a angle when you behave yourself; but when you 
take off your proper appairel &—mettiforically speaken—get into pantyloons— 
when you desert your firesides, & with your heds full of wimin’s rites noshuns 
go round like roarin lions, seekin whom you may devour someboddy—in short, 
when you undertake to play the man, you play the devil and air an emfatic 
noosance. My female friends,” I continnered, as they were indignantly departin, 
“way well what A. Ward has sed!”—Artemus Ward. 
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A Perfect Worn, Nobly Planned. 


THE perfect woman might be defined as The Woman Who Is Worthy of Us; 

but the improbability which every healthily conceited young man must feel of 
ever finding such a one made the definition seem a little unserviceable. Or, we 
might turn about and more truly define her as The Woman of Whom We Are 
Worthy. If, again, she were defined as the Woman Our More Fortunate Friend 
Marries, her unapproachableness would rob the definition of any practical value. 
I began to consider in detail the attributes of this supposititious paragon—attributes 
of body and mind and heart. But as I conned all those virtues which I was to 
expect united in one unhappy woman, as I added virtue after virtue to the female 
monster in my mind, and the result remained still inanimate and unalluring, I 
realized that the lack I was conscious of was not any new perfection, but just one 
or two human imperfections. And this, try as I would, was just what I could 
not imagine. 

For, while it is easy to choose what virtues you would have your wife 
possess, it is all but impossible to imagine those faults you would desire in her, 
which I think most lovers would admit add piquancy to the loved one—that 
fascinating wayward imperfection which, paradoxically, makes her perfect. 

Faults in the abstract are so uninviting, not to say alarming, but, associated 
with certain eyes and hair and tender little gowns, it is curious how they lose their 
terrors ; and, as with vice in the poet’s image, we end by embracing what we began 
by dreading. 

What particular fault will suit a particular unknown girl is obviously as 
difficult to determine as in what colors she will look her best. So, I say, I plied 
my brains in vain for that becoming fault. It was the same whether I considered 
her beauty, her heart, or her mind. A charming old Italian writer has laid down 
the canons of perfect feminine beauty with much nicety in a delicious discourse, 
which, as he delivered it in a sixteenth-century Florentine garden to an audience 
of beautiful and noble ladies—an audience not too large to be intimate and not 
too small to be embarrassing—it was his delightful good fortune and privilege to 
illustrate by pretty and sly references to the characteristic beauties of the several 
ladies seated like a ring of roses around him. Thus he would refer to the shape 
of Madonna Lampiada’s sumptuous eyelids, and to her shell-like ears, to the correct 
length and shape of Madonna Amororrica’s nose, to the lily tower of Madonna 
Verdespina’s throat. 

Happy Firenzuola! Oh, days that are no more! 


Much about the same time as Firenzuola was writing, Botticelli’s blonde, 
angular, retroussée women were breaking every law of that beauty master’s canons, 
perfect in beauty none the less; and lovers then, and perhaps particularly now, 
have found a perfect beauty in faces to which Messer Firenzuola would have denied 
the name of face at all. 


So we return to the Perfect Woman, having gained this much knowledge 
of her—that her perfection is nothing more or less than her unique, individual, 
charming imperfection, and that she is simply the woman we love and who is 
fool enough to love us.—Richard Le Gallienne. 
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A Story of Raffles The fimateur- Gacksman. 


ELL,” said Raffles, “what do 
you make of it?” 


I read the advertisement 
once more before replying. It was in 
the last column of the Daily Telegraph, 
and it ran: 


TWO THOUSAND POUNDS’ REWARD.— 


The above sum may be earned by any one 
qualified to undertake delicate mission and 
prepared to run certain risk—Apply by tele- 
gram, Security, London. 

“T think,” said I, “it’s the most ex- 
traordinary advertisement that ever got 
into print!” 

Raffles smiled, 

“Not quite all that, Bunny; still, ex- 
traordinary enough, I grant you.” 

“Look at the figure!” 

“It is certainly large.” 

“And the mission—and the risk!” 

“Yes; the combination is frank, to 


say the least of it. But the really 
original point is requiring applications 
by telegram to a telegraphic address! 
There’s something in the fellow who 
thought of that, and something in his 
game; with one word he chokes off the 
million who answer an advertisement 
every day—when they can raise the 
stamp. My answer cost me five bob; 
but then I prepaid another.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you’ve 
applied ?” 

“Rather,” said Raffles. “I want two 
thousand pounds as much as any man.” 

“Put your own name?” 

“Well—no, Bunny, I didn’t. In point 
of fact I smell something interesting 
and illegal, and you know what a cau- 
tious chap I am. I signed myself Glass- 
pool, care of Hickey, 38 Conduit Street ; 
that’s my tailor, and after sending the 
wire I went round and told him what 
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to expect. He promised to send the 
reply along the moment it came. I 
shouldn’t be surprised if that’s it!” 

And he was gone before a double 
knock on the outer door had done ring- 
ing through the rooms, to return next 
minute with an open telegram and a 
face full of news. 

“What do you think?” said he. “Se- 
curity’s that fellow Addenbrooke, the 
police-court lawyer, and he wants to see 
me tnstanter!” 

“Do you know him, then?” 

“Merely by repute. I only hope he 
doesn’t know me. He’s the chap who 
got six weeks for sailing too close to 
the wind in the Sutton-Wilmer case; 
everybody wondered why he wasn’t 
struck off the rolls. Instead of that he’s 
got a first-rate practice on the seamy 
side, and every blackguard with half 
a case takes it straight to Bennett Ad- 
denbrooke. He’s probably the one man 
who would have the cheek to put in an 
advertisement like that, and the one 
man who could do it without exciting 
suspicion. It’s simply in his line; but 
you may be sure there’s something 
shady at the bottom of it. The odd 
thing is that I have long made up my 
mind to go to Addenbrooke myself if 
accidents should happen.” 

“And you’re going to him now?” 

“This minute,” said Raffles, brushing 
his hat; “and so are you.” 


“But I came in to drag you out to 
lunch,” 

“You 
we've 
Bunny, and we'll choose your name on 


me when 
Come on, 


with 
fellow. 


lunch 
this 


shall 
seen 


the way. Mine’s Glasspool, and don’t 
you forget it.” 

Mr. Bennett Addenbrooke occupied 
substantial offices in Wellington Street, 
Strand, and was out when we arrived; 
but he had only just gone “over the way 
to the court; and five minutes sufficed 
to produce a brisk, fresh-colored, reso- 
lute-looking man, with a very confident, 
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rather festive air, and black eyes that 
opened wide at the sight of Raffles. 

“Mr.—Glasspool?” exclaimed 
lawyer. 

“My name,” said Raffles, with dry 
effrontery, 

“Not up at Lord’s, however!” said 
the other slyly. “My dear sir, I have 
seen you take far too many wickets to 
make any mistake!” 

For a single moment Raffles looked 
venomous; then he shrugged and 
smiled, and the smile grew into a little 
cynical chuckle. 

“So you have bowled me out in my 
turn?” said he. “Well, I don’t think 
there’s anything to explain. I am 
harder up than I wished to admit under 
my own name, that’s all, and I want 
that thousand pounds’ reward.” 

“Two thousand,” said the solicitor. 
“And the man who is not above an 
alias happens to be just the sort of man 
I want; so don’t let that worry you, 
my dear sir. The matter, however, is 
of a strictly private and confidential 
character.” And he looked very hard 
at me. 

“Quite so,” said Raffles. “But there 
was something about a risk?” 

“A certain risk is involved.” 

“Then surely three heads will be bet- 
ter than two. I said I wanted that 
thousand pounds ; my friend here wants 
the other. We are both cursedly hard 
up, and we go into this thing together 
or not at all. Must you have his name, 
too? I should give him my real one, 
Bunny.” 

Mr. Addenbrooke raised his eye- 
brows over the card I found for him; 
then he drummed upon it with his 
finger nail, and his embarrassment ex- 
pressed itself in a puzzled smile, 

“The fact is, I find myself in a diffi- 
culty,” he confessed at last. “Yours 
is the first reply [ have received ; people 
who can afford to send long telegrams 
don’t rush to the advertisements in the 
Daily Telegraph; but, on the other 


the 
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hand, I was not quite prepared to hear 
from men like yourselves. Candidly, 
and on consideration, I am not sure 
that you are the stamp of men for me— 
men who belong to good clubs! I rather 
intended to appeal to the—er—adven- 
turous classes.” 

“We are adventurers,” said Raffles 
gravely. 

“But you respect the law?” 

The black eyes gleamed shrewdly. 

“We are not professional rogues, if 
that’s what you mean,” said Raffles, 
smiling. “But on our beam ends we 
are; we would do a good deal for a 
thousand pounds apiece, eh, Bunny ?” 

“Anything,” I murmured. 

The solicitor rapped his desk. 

“T'll tell you what I want you to do. 
You can but refuse. It’s illegal, but it’s 
illegality in a good cause; that’s the 
risk, and my client is prepared to pay 
for it. He will pay for the attempt, 
in case of failure; the money is as good 
as yours once you consent to run the 
risk. My client is Sir Bernard Deben- 
ham, of Broom Hall, Esher.” 

“IT know his son,” I remarked. 

Raffles knew him too, but said noth- 
ing, and his eye drooped disapproval in 
my direction. Bennett Addenbrooke 
turned to me. 

“Then,” said he, “you have the privi- 
lege of knowing one of the most com- 
plete young blackguards about town, 
and the source of the whole trouble. 
As you know the son, you may know 
the father too—at all events by reputa- 
tion; and in that case I needn’t tell you 
that he is a very peculiar man. He lives 
alone in a storehouse of treasures 
which no eyes but his ever behold. He 
is said to have the finest collection of 
pictures in the south of England, 
though nobody ever sees them to judge; 
pictures, fiddles and furniture are his 
hobby, and he is undoubtedly very ec- 
centric, Nor can one deny that there 
has been considerable eccentricity in his 
treatment of his son. For years Sir 


Bernard paid his debts, and the other 
day, without the slightest warning, not 
only refused to do so any more, but 
absolutely stopped the lad’s allowance. 
Well, I'll tell you what has happened; 
but first of all you must know—or you 
may remember—that I appeared for 
young Debenham in a little scrape he 
got into a year or two ago. I got him 
off all right, and Sir Bernard paid me 
handsomely on the nail, And no more 
did I hear or see of either of them 
until one day last week.” 

The lawyer drew his chair nearer 
ours, and leaned forward with a hand 
on either knee. 

“On Tuesday of last week I had a 
telegram from Sir Bernard; I was to 
go to him at once. I found him wait- 
ing for me in the drive; without a word 
he led me to the picture gallery, which 
was locked and darkened, drew up a 
blind, and stood simply pointing to an 
empty picture frame. It was a long 
time before I could get a word out of 
him. Then at last he told me that that 
frame had contained one of the rarest 
and most valuable pictures in England 
—in the world—an original Velasquez. 
I have checked this,” said the lawyer, 
“and it seems literally true; the picture 
was a portrait of the Infanta Maria 
Teresa, said to be one of the artist’s 
greatest works, second only to another 
portrait of one of the Popes in Rome— 
so they told me at the National Gallery, 
where they had its history by heart. 
They say there that the picture is prac- 
tically priceless. And young Deben- 
ham has sold it for five thousand 
pounds !” 

“The deuce he has,” said Raffles, 

I inquired who had bought it. 

“A Queensland legislator of the name 
of Craggs—the Hon. John Montagu 
Craggs, M.L.C., to give him his full 
title. Not that we knew anything about 
him on Tuesday last; we didn’t even 
know for certain that young Debenham 
had stolen the picture. But he had gone 
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down for money on the Monday eve- 
ning, had been refused, and it was plain 
enough that he had helped himself in 
this way; he had threatened revenge, 
and this was it. Indeed, when I 
hunted him up in town on the Tues- 
day night, he confessed as much in the 
most brazen manner imaginable, But 
he wouldn’t tell me who was the pur- 
chaser, and finding out took the rest 
of the week; but I did find out, and a 
nice time I’ve had of it ever since! 
3ackward and forward between Esher 
and the Métropole, where the Queens- 
lander is staying, sometimes twice 
a day; threats, offers, prayers, en- 
treaties, not one of them a bit of good!” 

‘But,” said Raffles, “surely it’s a 
clear case? The sale was illegal; you 
can pay him back his money and force 
him to give the picture up.” 

“Exactly; but not without an action 
and a public scandal, and that my client 
declines to face. He would rather lose 
even his picture than have the whole 


thing get into the papers; he has dis- 
owned his son, but he will not disgrace 
him; yet his picture he must have by 
hook or crook, and there’s the rub! I 
am to get it back by fair means or foul. 
He gives me carte blanche in the mat- 
ter, and, I verily believe, would throw 


in a blank check if asked. He offered 
one to the Queenslander, but Craggs 
simply tore it in two; the one old boy 
is as much a character as the other, 
and between the two of them I’m at 
my wits’ end.” 

“So you put that advertisement in 
the paper?” said Raffles, in the dry 
tones he had adopted throughout the 
interview. 

“As a last resort. I did.” 

“And you wish us to steal this pic- 
ture?” 

It was magnificently said; the lawyer 
flushed from his hair to his collar. 

“T knew you were not the men!” he 
groaned. “I never thought of men of 
your stamp! But it’s not stealing,” he 
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exclaimed heatedly; “it’s recovering 
stolen property. Besides, Sir Bernard 
will pay him his five thousand as soon 
as he has the picture; and, you'll see, 
old Craggs will be just as loath to let it 
come out as Sir Bernard himself. No, 
no—it’s an enterprise, an adventure, if 
you like—but not stealing.” 

“You yourself mentioned the law,” 
murmured Raffles. 

“And the risk,” I added. 

“We pay for that,” he said once 
more. 

“But not enough,” said Raffles, shak- 
ing his head. “My good sir, consider 
what it means to us. You spoke of 
those clubs; we should not only get 
kicked out of them, but put in prison 
like common burglars! It’s true we’re 
hard up, but it simply isn’t worth it 
at the price. Double vour stakes, and 
I for one am your man.” 

Addenbrooke wavered. 

“Do you think you could ‘bring it 
off ?” 

“We could try.” 

“But you have no 

“Experience? Well, hardly!” 

“And you would really run the risk 
for four thousand pounds?” 

Raffles looked at me. I nodded. 

“We would,” said he, “and blow the 
odds !” 

“It’s more than I can ask my client 
to pay,” said Addenbrooke, growing 
firm. 

“Then it’s more than you can expect 
us to risk.” 

“You are in earnest?” 

“God wot!” 

“Say three thousand if you succeed !” 

“Four is our figure, Mr. Adden- 
brooke.” 

“Then I think it should be nothing if 
you fail.” 

“Doubles or quits?” cried Raffles. 
“Well, that’s sporting. Done!” 

Addenbrooke opened his lips, half 
rose, then sat back in his chair, and 
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looked long and shrewdly at Raffles— 
never once at me. 

“I know your bowling,” said he re- 
flectively. “I go up to Lord’s when- 
ever I want an hour’s real rest, and 
I’ve seen yau bowl again and again— 
yes, and take the best wickets in Eng- 
land on a plumb pitch. I don’t forget 
the last Gentleman and Players; I was 
there. You're up to every trick—every 
one. I’m inclined to think that, if any- 
body could bowl out this old Aus- 
tralian Damme, I believe you’re my 
very man!” 

The bargain was clinched at the Café 
Royal, where Bennett Addenbrooke in- 
sisted on playing host at an extravagant 
luncheon, I remember that he took his 
whack of champagne with the nervous 
freedom of a man at high pressure, and 
have no doubt I kept him in counte- 
nance by an equal indulgence; but 
Raffles, ever an exemplar in such mat- 
ters, was more abstemious even than 
his wont, and very poor company to 
boot. I can see him now, his eyes in 
his plate—thinking—thinking. I can 
see the solicitor glancing from him to 
me in an apprehension of which I did 
my best to disabuse him by reassuring 
looks. At the close Raffles apologized 
for his preoccupation, called for an 
A.B.C. time table, and announced his 
intention of catching the 3:02 to Esher. 

“You must excuse me, Mr. Adden- 
brooke,” said he, “but I have my own 
idea, and for the moment I should much 
prefer to keep it to myself, It may end 
in fizzle, so I would rather not speak 
about it to either of you just yet. But 
speak to Sir Bernard I must, so will 
you write me one line to him on your 
card? Of course, if you wish, you 
must come down with me and hear 
what I say; but I really don’t see much 
point in it.” 

And as usual Raffles had his way, 
though Bennett Addenbrooke showed 
some temper when he was gone, and I 
myself shared his annoyance to no small 


extent. I could only tell him that it 
was in the nature of Raffles to be self- 
willed and secretive, but that no man of 
my acquaintance had half his audacity 
and determination; that I for my part 
would trust him through and through, 
and let him gang. his own gait every 
time. More I dared not say, even to 
remove those chill misgivings with 
which I knew that the lawyer went his 
way. 

That day I saw no more of Raffles, 
but a telegram reached me when I was 
dressing for dinner: 


Be in your rooms to-morrow from noon 
and keep rest of day clear. RAFFLES. 


It had been sent off from Waterloo 
at six forty-two. 

So Raffles was back in town! At an 
earlier stage of our relations I should 
have hunted him up then and there, 
but now I knew better. His telegram 
meant that he had no desire for my 
society that night or the following fore- 
noon; that when he wanted me I should 
see him soon enough. 

And see him I did, toward one o’clock 
next day, I was watching for him from 
my window in Mount Street, when he 
drove up furiously in a hansom, and 
jumped out without a word to the man. 
I met him next minute at the lift gates, 
and he fairly pushed me back into my 
rooms, 

“Five minutes, Bunny!” he cried. 
“Not a moment more.” 

And he tore off his coat before fling- 
ing himself into the nearest chair. 

“T’m fairly on the rush,” he panted. 
“Having the very devil of a time! Not 
a word till I tell you all I’ve done. I 
settled my plan of campaign yesterday 
at lunch. The first thing was to get in 
with this man Craggs; you can’t break 
into a place like the Métropole; it’s got 
to be done from the inside. Problem 
one, how to get at the fellow. Only 
one sort of pretext would do—it ntust 
be something to do with this blessed 
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picture, so that I might see where he’d 
got it and all that. Well, I couldn’t 
go and ask to see it out of curiosity, 
and I couldn’t go as a second repre- 
sentative of the other old chap, and it 
was thinking how I could go that made 
me such a bear at lunch, But I saw 
my way before we got up. If I could 
only lay hold of a copy of the picture 
I might ask leave to go and compare it 
with the original. So down I went to 
Esher to find out if there was a copy 
in existence, and was at Broom Hall 
for one hour and a half yesterday after- 
noon. There was no copy there, but 
they must exist, for Sir Bernard him- 
self—there’s ‘copy’ there—has allowed 
a couple to be made since the picture 
has been in his possession. He hunted 
up the painters’ addresses, and the rest 
of the evening I spent in hunting up 
the painters themselves; but their work 
had been done on commission; one 
copy had gone out of the country, and 
I’m still on the track of the other.” 


“Then you haven’t seen Craggs yet?” 
“Seen him and made friends with 
him, and if possible he’s the funnier 
old cuss of the two; but you should 


study °em both. I took the bull by the 
horns this morning, went in and lied 
like Ananias, and it was just as well I 
did—the old ruffian sails for Australia 
by to-morrow’s boat. I told him a 
man wanted to sell me a copy of the 
celebrated Infanta Maria Teresa of 
Velasquez, that I’d been down to the 
supposed owner of the picture, only to 
find that he had just sold it to him. 
You should have seen his face when 
I told him that! He grinned all round 
his wicked old head. 

“‘Did old Debenham admit the sale ?” 
says he; and when I said he had he 
chuckled to himself for about five min- 
utes. He was so pleased that he did 
just what I hoped he would do; he 
showed me the great picture—luckily 
it isn’t by any means a large one—also 
the case he’s got it in. It’s an iron 
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map case in which he brought over the 
plans of his land in Brisbane; he wants 
to know who would suspect it of con- 
taining an Old Master, too? But he’s 
had it fitted with a new Chubb’s lock, 
and I managed to take an interest in 
the key while he was gloating over the 
canvas, I had the wax in the palm 
of my hand, and I shall make my dupli- 
cate this afternoon.” 

Raffles looked at his watch and 
jumped up saying he had given me a 
minute too much, 

“By the way,” he added, “you’ve got 
to dine with him at the Métropole to- 
night !” 

“oF i 

“Yes; don’t look so scared. Both of 
us are invited—I swore you were din- 
ing with me. I accepted for us both; 
but I sha’n’t be there.” 

His clear eye was upon me, bright 
with meaning and with mischief, I 
implored him to tell me what his mean- 
ing was. 

“You will dine in his private sitting 
room,” said Raffles; “it adjoins his bed- 
room. You must keep him sitting as 
long as possible, Bunny, and talking all 
the time!” 

In a flash I saw his plan. 

“You're going for the picture while 
we're at dinner?” 

“T am!” 

“Tf he hears you!” 

“He sha’n’t.” 

“But if he does!” 

And I fairly trembled at the thought. 

“Tf he does,” said Raffles, “there will 
be a collision, that’s all, Revolver 
would be out of place in the Métropole, 
but I shall certainly take a life-pre- 
server.” 

“But it’s ghastly!” I cried. “To sit 
and talk to an utter stranger and to 
know that you’re at work in the next 
room !” 

“Two thousand apiece,” said Raffles, 
quietly. 
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“Upon my soul I believe I shall give 
it away!” 

“Not you, Bunny. I know you bet- 
ter than you know yourself.” 

He put on his coat and his Lat, 

“What time have I to be there?” I 
asked him, with a groan. 

“Quarter to eight. There will be a 
telegram from me saying I can’t turn 
up. He’s a terror to talk; you'll have 
no difficulty in keeping the ball rolling ; 
but head him off his picture for all 
you’re worth. If he offers to show it 
you, say you must go. He locked up 
the case elaborately this afternoon, and 
there’s no earthly reason why he should 
unlock it again in this hemisphere.” 

“Where shall I find you when I get 
away?” 

“1 shall be down at Esher. 
to catch the nine fifty-five.” 

“But surely I can see you again this 
afternoon?” I cried in a ferment, for 
his hand was on the door, “I’m not 
half coached up yet! I know I shall 
make a mess of it!” 

“Not you,” he said again, “but / 
shall if I waste any more time. I’ve 
got a deuce of a lot of rushing about 
to do yet. You won't find me at my 
rooms. Why not come down to Esher 
yourself by the last train? That's it— 
down you come with the latest news! 
I'll tell old Debenham to expect you; 
he shall give us both a bed. By Jove! 
he won’t be able to do us too well if 
he’s got his picture.” 

“Tf!” I groaned as he nodded his 
adieu; and he left me limp with appre- 
hension, sick with fear, in a perfectly 
pitiable condition of pure stage fright. 

For, after all, I had only to act my 
part; unless Raffles failed where he 
never did fail, unless Raffles the neat 
and noiseless was for once clumsy and 
inept, all I had to do was indeed to 
“smile and smile and be a villain.” I 
practised that smile half the afternoon. 
I rehearsed putative parts in hypotheti- 
cal conversations, I got up stories. I 


I hope 
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dipped in a book on Queensland at the 
club, And at last it was seven forty- 
five, and I was making my bow to a 
somewhat elderly man with a small 
bald head and a retreating brow. 

“So you’re Mr. Raffles’ friend?” said 
he, overhauling me rather rudely with 
his light, small eyes. “Seen anything 
of him? Expected him early to show 
me something, but he’s never come.” 

No more, evidently, had his telegram, 
and my troubles were beginning early. 
I said I had not seen Raffles since one 


o'clock, telling the truth with unction’ 


while I could; even as we spoke there 
came a knock at the door; it was the 
telegram at last, and, after reading it 
himself, the Queenslander handed it to 
me, 

“Called out of town!” he grumbled. 
“Sudden illness of near relative! What 
near relatives has he got?” 

I knew of none, and for an instant 
I quailed before the perils of inven- 
tion; then I replied that I had never 
met any of his people, and again felt 
fortified by my veracity. 

“Thought you were bosom pals?” 
said he, with—as I imagined—a gleam 
of suspicion in his crafty little eyes. 

“Only in town,” said I, “I’ve never 
been to his place.” 

“Well,” he growled, “I suppose it 
can’t be helped. Don’t know why he 
couldn’t come and have his dinner first. 
Like to see the deathbed /’d go to with- 
out my dinner ; it’s a full-skin billet, if 
you ask me. Well, must just dine with- 
out him, and he'll have to buy his pig 
in a poke after all. Mind touching that 
bell? Suppose you know what he came 
to see me about? Sorry I sha’n’t see 
him again, for his own sake, I liked 
Raffles—took to him amazingly. He’s 
a cynic. Like cynics. One myself. 
Rank bad form of his mother or his 
aunt, and I hope she will go and kick 
the bucket.” 

I connect these specimens of his con- 
versation, though they were doubtless 
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Hetached at the time, and interspersed 
yith remarks of mine here and there. 

ey filled the interval until dinner 
was served, and they gave me an im- 
pression of the man which his every 
subsequent utterance confirmed. It was 
an impression which did away with all 
remorse for my treacherous presence at 
his table. He was that terrible type, 
the Silly Cynic, his aim a caustic com- 
mentary on all things and all men, his 
achievement mere vulgar irreverence 
and unintelligent scorn. Ill-bred and 
ill-informed, he had—on his own show- 
ing—fluked into fortune on a rise in 
land; yet cunning he possessed, as well 
as malice, and he chuckled till he choked 
over the misfortunes of less astute 
speculators in the same boom, Even 
now I cannot feel much compunction 
for my behavior by the Hon, J. M. 
Craggs, M.L.C. 

But never shall I forget the private 
agonies of the situation, the listening 
to my host with one ear and for Raffles 
with the other! Once I heard him. 
Though the rooms were not divided by 
the old-fashioned folding doors, and 
though the door that did divide them 
was not only shut but richly curtained, 
I could have sworn I heard him once. 
I spilt my wine and laughed at the 
top of my voice at some coarse sally 
of my host’s, And I heard nothing 

, though my ears were on the 

But later, to my horror, when 

waiter had finally withdrawn, 

Craggs himself sprang up and rushed 

to his bedroom without a word. I sat 
like stone till he returned. 

“Thought I heard a door go,” he said. 
“Must have been mistaken—imagina- 
tion—gave me quite a turn. Raffles 
tell you priceless treasure I got in 
there ?” 

It was the picture at last; up to this 
point I had kept him to Queensland 
and the making of his pile. I tried to 
get him back there now, but in vain. 
He was reminded of his great ill-gotten 
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possession. I said that Raffles had just 
mentioned it, and that set him off, 
With the confidential garrulity of a man 
who has dined too well, he plunged 
into his darling topic, and I looked past 
him at the clock, It was only a quarter 
to ten. 

In common decency I could not go 
yet. So there I sat—we were still at 
port—and learned what had originally 
fired my host’s ambition to possess what 
he was pleased to call a “real, genuine, 
twin-screw, double-funneled, copper- 
bottomed Old Master.” It was to “go 
one better” than some rival legislator 
of pictorial proclivities. But even an 
epitome of his monologue would be so 
much weariness; suffice it that it ended 
inevitably in the invitation I had 
dreaded all the evening. 

“But you must see it. 
This way.” 

“Isn’t it packed up?’ I 
hastily, 

“Lock and key. That’s all.” 

“Pray don’t trouble,” I urged. 

“Trouble be hanged!’ said he, 
“Come along.” 

And all at once I saw that to resist 
him further would be to heap suspicion 
upon myself against the moment of 
impending discovery. I therefore fol- 
lowed him into his bedroom without 
further protest, and suffered him first 
to show me the iron map case which 
stood in one corner. He took a crafty 
pride in this receptacle, and I thought 
he would never cease descanting on its 
innocent appearance and its Chubb’s 
lock. It seemed an interminable age 
before the key was in the latter. Then 
the ward clicked, and my pulse stood 
still. 

“By Jove!” I cried next instant. 

The canvas was in its place among 
the maps! 

“Thought it would knock you,” said 
Craggs, drawing it out and unrolling it 
for my benefit. “Grand thing, ain’t it? 
Wouldn’t think it had been painted two 
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hundred and thirty years? It has, 
though, my word! Old Johnson’s face 
will be a treat when he sees it; won’t 
go bragging about his pictures much 
more, Why, this one’s worth all the 
pictures in Colony o’ Queensland put 
together. Worth fifty thousand pounds, 
my boy—and I got it for five!” 

He dug me in the ribs, and seemed 
in the mood for further confidences. 
My appearance checked him, and he 
rubbed his hands, 

“Tf you take it like that,” he chuckled, 
“how will old Johnson take it? Go 
out and hang himself to his own picture 
rods, I hope!” 

Heaven knows what I contrived to 
say at last. Struck speechless first by 
my relief, I continued silent from a 
very different cause. A new tangle of 
emotions tied my tongue. Raffles had 
failed—Raflles had failed! Could I not 
succeed? Was it too late? Was there 
no way? 

“So long,” he said, taking a last look 
at the canvas before he rolled it up— 
“so long till we get to Brisbane.” 

The flutter I was in as he closed the 
case! 

“For the last time,” he went on, as 
his keys jingled back into his pocket. 
“It goes straight into the strong room 
on board.” 

For the last time! If I could but 
send him out to Australia with only its 
legitimate contents in his precious map 
case! If I could but succeed where 
Raffles had failed! 

We returned to the other room, I 
have no notion how long he talked, or 
what about. Whisky and soda water 
became the order of the hour, I 
scarcely touched it, but he drank copi- 
ously, and before eleven I left him in- 
coherent. And the last train for Esher 
was the eleven fifty out of Waterloo. 

[ took a hansoin to my rooms, I 
was back at the hotel in thirteen min- 
utes. I walked upstairs. The corridor 
was empty; I stood an instant on the 
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sitting-room threshold, heard a sno 
within, and admitted myself softly wi 
my gentleman’s owf?f key, which it ha 
been a very simple matter to take away 
with me, 

Craggs never moved; he wag 
stretched on the sofa fast asleep. But 
not fast enough for me, I saturated 
my handkerchief with the chloroform I 
had brought, and I laid it gently over 
his mouth, Two or three stertorou 
breaths, and the man was a log. 

I removed the handkerchief; I ex 
tracted the keys from his pocket. In 
less than five minutes I put them back, 
after winding the picture about my 
body beneath my Inverness cape. I 
took some whisky and soda water be 
fore I went. 

The train was easily caught—so 
easily that I trembled for ten minutes 
in my first-class smoking carriage—ia 
terror of every footstep on the plat 
form, in unreasonable terror till the end, 
Then at last I sat back and lit a ciga 
rette, and the lights of Waterloo reeled 
out behind, 

Of all our adventures this was the first 
in which I had played a commanding 
part; and, of them all, this was in 
finitely the least discreditable. It left 
me without a conscientious qualm; I 
had but robbed a robber, when all was 
said. And I had done it myself, single- 
handed—ipse egomet! 

I pictured Raffles, his surprise, his 
delight. He would think a little more 
of me in future, And that future—it 
should be different. We had two thow- 
sand pounds apiece—surely enough to 
start afresh as honest men—and all 
through me! 

In a glow I sprang out at Esher, 
and took the one belated cab that was 
waiting under the bridge. In a perfect 
fever [ beheld Broom Hall, with the 
lower story still lit up, and saw the 
front door open as I climbed the steps. 

“Thought it was you,” said Raffle 
cheerily. “It’s all right, There’s a beg 
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for you. Sir Bernard’s sitting up to 
shake your hand.” 

His good spirits disappointed me. 
But I knew the man: he was one of 
those who wear their brightest smile in 
the blackest hour. I knew him too well 
by this time to be deceived. 

“I’ve got it!” I cried in his ear, “I’ve 
got it!” 

“Got what?” he asked me, stepping 
back. 

“The picture!” 

“What?” 

“The picture. He showed it me. 
You had to go without it; I saw that. 
So I determined to have it. And here 
it is.” 

“Let’s see,” said Raffles grimly. 

I threw off my cape and unwound 
the canvas from about my body. While 
I was doing so an untidy old gentle- 
man made his appearance in the hall, 
and stood looking on with raised eye- 
brows. 

“Looks pretty fresh for an 
Master, doesn’t he?” said Raffles. 

His tone was strange. I could only 
suppose that he was jealous of my suc- 
cess. 

“So Craggs said, 
at it myself.” 

“Well, look now—look closely. By 
Jove, I must have faked her better than 
I thought!” 

“Tt’s a copy!” I cried. 

“It’s the copy,” he answered. “It’s 
the copy I’ve been tearing all over the 
country to procure. It’s the copy I 
faked back and front, so that, on your 
own showing, it imposed upon Craggs, 
and might have made him happy for 
life. And you go and rob him of that!” 

I could not speak. 

“How did you manage it?” inquired 
Sir Bernard Debenham. 


Old 
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“Have you killed him?” asked Raffles 
sardonically. 

I did not look at him; I turned to 
Sir Bernard Debenham, and to him I 
told my story, hoarsely, excitedly, for 
it was all that I could do to keep from 
breaking down. But as I spoke I be- 
came calmer, and I finished in mere 
bitterness, with the remark that another 
time Raffles might tell what he meant 
to do, 

“Another time!” he cried instantly. 
“My dear Bunny, you speak as though 
we were going to turn burglars for a 
living !” 

“I trust you won't,” said Sir Ber- 
nard, smiling, “for you are certainly 
two very daring young men. Let us 
hope our friend from Queensland will 
do as he said, and not open his map 
case till he gets back there. He will 
find my check awaiting him, and I shall 
be very much surprised if he troubles 
any of us again.” 

Raffles and I did not speak till I was 
in the room which had been prepared 
for me. Nor was I anxious to do so 
then. But he followed me and took 
my hand. 

“Bunny,” said he, “don’t you be hard 
on a fellow! I was in the deuce of a 
hurry, and didn’t know that I should 
ever get what I wanted in time, and 
that’s a fact. But it serves me right 
that you should have gone and undone 
one of the best things I ever did. As 
for your handiwork, old chap, you 
won't mind my saying that I didn’t 
think you had it in you. In fu- 
ture r 

“Don’t talk to me about the future!” 
I cried, “I hate the whole thing! I’m 
going to chuck it up!” 

“So am I,” said Raffles, “when I’ve 
made my pile.” 


’ 
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What the Athenian Schoolgirl pe 


By Ldgar Sa/tus 


“Charms strike the sight; but merit wins the soul.”—Alexander Pope. 


JN Corinthian and Milesian convents of the age of Pericles, esthetics were taught 

to girls who, lifting their fair hands to Aphrodite, prayed that they might do 
nothing that should not charm, say nothing that should not please. These studies 
and rituals were supplemented by the academe. There they learned that the 
rightful path in love consisted in passing from beautiful manners to beautiful 
thoughts, from beautiful thoughts to beautiful aspirations, from beautiful aspira- 
tons to beautiful meditations, and that, in so passing, they attained wisdom absolute 
which is beauty supreme. 

Their instruction comprised everything that concerned the perfectioning of 
the body and everything that related to the embellishment of the mind. In addition 
to calisthenics, there were courses in music, poetry, diction, philosophy, politics, 
and art. The graduates were admirable. Their beauty was admirable also. But 
they were admired less for that than because the study of every grace had 
contributed to their understanding of the unique art, which is that of charming. 

Charm they exhaled. Gifted and accomplished, they were the only women 
with whom an enlightened Greek could converse. Their attitude was irreproach- 
able, their distinction extreme, and they differed from other women only in that 
their manners were more correct. Plato had one of them for muse. Sophocles 
another. To Glycera, of whom Menander wrote, poetry was an insufficient hom- 
age; a statue was erected to her! 

It was Aspasia’s beauty that first attracted Pericles. Beauty does attract, but 
only graciousness can detain. Aspasia became not only his wife but his inspira- 
tion, his comrade, his aid. She worked for him and with him. She encouraged him 
in his work, accompanied him in his battles, consoled him in his fatigues, enter- 
tained his friends, talked philosophy with Socrates, frivolity with Alcibiades, art 
with Phidias, but love to him, displaying what Athens had socially never seen— 
the spectacle of delicacy, culture, wit, beauty, and ease united in a woman, and 
that woman a woman of the world. 

The sight highly novel, established a precedent, and with it fresh conceptions 
of what woman might be. In the opulent Athenian nights Aspasia revealed her 
not physically attractive merely, not personally alluring only, not simply free, but 
spirituelle, addressing the mind as well as the eye, inspiring the one, refining the 
other, captivating the soul as well as the senses, the ideal woman, comrade, 


helpmate, and sweetheart in one. 
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E leaned over the white paling 

of the inclosure and gazed 

moodily after the retreating 
players. 

“I can’t think why I came to this 
beastly place!” he muttered. 

“Nor I!” the girl answered indiffer- 
ently. 

“I shall leave to-morrow,” 
clared. 

“The best train is in the afternoon,” 
she reminded him. “You would have 
plenty of time to pack.” 

“She must have remembered it per- 
fectly well,” he continued, following out 
his own train of thought. “I saw her 
coming down to breakfast, and she said 
that she might be a few minutes late. 
Here am I on the spot to the moment, 
and there she is at the second hole, 
playing with that fellow Cunningham!” 

The girl who had been standing by 
his side shrugged her shoulders as she 
turned away. 

“Why don’t you go in and see the 


he de- 


colonel?” she suggested. “He'll find 
you a match.” 

He opened his mouth to say things, 
but remembered in time that the girl 
was within earshot. As she strolled up 
to the first tee he watched her criti- 
cally. She really was not bad looking. 
Her figure was excellent, and although 
her features were undistinguished, and 
her small oval face was pale, her eyes 
were good, and her deep brown hair 
was a pleasant color. Of course, by 
the side of Stella Manners she was in- 
significant, so far as looks went, at any 
rate, but she at least presented a possi- 
bility. 

“T suppose you wouldn’t care to have 
a round with me?” he suggested, stroll- 
ing after her. 

She turned round and faced him, 
with a humorous twinkle in her eyes. 

“How good-natured of you!” she ex- 
claimed. “I should be delighted, if you 
are quite sure that it won’t bore you.” 

“Not in the least,” he assured her. 
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“Let me see, my handicap is ten. What 
shall I give you? Half a stroke?” 

“I don’t think that I must be quite 
so greedy,” she answered. “Let us try 
a round level.” 

He raised his eyebrows. 
never seen her play. 

“Just as you like,” he assented, a little 
stiffly. “I thought that it would make 
the game more interesting if I gave 
you some strokes.” 

She smiled, and drove off. At the 
turn he was two down. He lost the 
match three down. 

“I’m awfully sorry I offered you 
those strokes,” he said, laughing, as 
they walked up to the pavilion. “You 
might have told me that you were a 
scratch player.” 

“You never asked me my handicap,” 
she reminded him. “Besides, these 
links are all in my favor. On a long 
course [ shouldn’t have a chance 
against you.” 

Stella came out of the inclosure to 
meet them. 

“You were late this morning, Mr. 
Lugard,” she remarked. 

“I was here punctually at the time 
we arranged,” he answered stiffly. 

“Really! Then my watch must 
have gained in the night,” she declared 
carelessly. “So sorry! I suppose you 
two wouldn’t care to play a foursome 
against Captain Cunningham and my- 
self this afternoon, would you?” 

Lugard was on the point of refusing, 
when an evil thought struck him. 

“IT should be delighted,” he said, “if 
Miss Leycester would play.” 

Miss Leycester agreed, after a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, 

“We aren’t very much good, you 
know,” Lugard remarked modestly, “at 
least I’m not.” 

“We can give you strokes,” Stella 
declared magnanimously. “Captain 
Cunningham is playing a wonderful 
game!” 

The foursome should have taught 


He had 


him wisdom, but it didn’t. The lady of 
his ill-advised adoration, accustomed 
to supremacy, was outdriven and out- 
played by the quiet little brown girl 
whom no one knew anything about 
Stella almost lost her temper, and she 
made several remarks which were 
calmly ignored by her opponent. Lu 
gard was idiot enough to admire her 
high-heeled shoes and silk stockings, 
and to find Miss Leycester’s flat, thick 
boots unbecoming; to prefer her elab- 
orate dressmaker’s golfing costume, 
with its “lady’s-maid” rustle, to the 
faultless tailor-made outfit of his own 
partner. Yet even he was a little net- 
tled at her curt refusal to play a bye 
when she and Captain Cunningham had 
lost the match at the thirteenth hole, 
and he had spirit enough to refuse her 
invitation to walk home by the cliffs, 
and to remain and finish the round with 
Miss Leycester. When they had holed 
out on the last green, and were on their 
way to the pavilion, she turned toward 
him. 


“You admire Miss 


Manners very 
much, don’t you?” she asked quietly. 
“She is very pretty—and graceful,” 


he answered. “I think every one ad- 
mires her, don’t they?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. There 
was a gleam of humor in her dark, 
bright eyes as she looked at him. 

“T suppose,” she remarked, “that you 
consider yourself desperately in love 
with her. I wouldn’t be, if I were 
you!” 

“Why not?” he asked. 

“You are very young,” she answered, 
“too young even to imagine yourself in 
love with any one. Don’t be annoyed 
with me. Lookers-on see so much, you 
know—and I am always a looker-on!” 

That evening a surprise was in store 
for the guests at the hotel where they 
were all staying. Miss Leycester and 
her aunt, who had dined every night in 
their own sitting room, came down to 
the table d’hote. The aunt, who had 
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spent most of her time in her own 
room, and of whom no one yet had ob- 
tained more than a casual glimpse, was 
tall, and of aristocratic appearance. She 
wore a handsome black-face dress with 
some wonderful old-fashioned jewelry 
—her appearance as she walked slowly 
down the room, leaning on a gold- 
mounted stick, and followed by her 
maid carrying a cushion, was quite im- 
pressive. But the quiet little brown 
girl! She wore a muslin gown, quite 
fresh and new, whose superiority over 
the ordinary evening dress of the hotel 
sojourners, even Lugard unhesitatiugly 
accepted; and a cluster of pink roses at 
her bosom which no local flower seller 
had ever provided. She smiled charm- 
ingly at Lugard, who was so dum- 
founded that he had scarcely presence 
of mind enough to rise and bow. 
Either of intent, or otherwise, she ig- 
nored the table where Miss Manners 
and her friends were sitting. Stella 


colored slowly, and ate with little ap- 


petite. For the first time she recog- 
nized a rival. 

Miss Leycester was sitting in the hall 
when Lugard came out, and beckoned 
to him just as Stella was advancing 
with a smile. 

“TI want to introduce you to my aunt, 
Mr. Lugard,” she said. “She used to 
know your father quite well, when he 
was vicar of Downminster.” 

Lugard looked a little perplexed. 

“T thought that I knew most of my 
father’s parishioners,” he remarked. 

Mrs, Templeman raised here eye- 
glasses and nodded. 

“I remember you quite well, Mr. Lu- 
gard,” she said. “You used to shoot 
rabbits in the park when you were quite 
a boy. Lord Downminster was my 
brother, you know, and I used to stay 
there a good deal.” 

Lugard smiled. 

“Of course!” he exclaimed. “You 
once gave me a rook rifle on my birth- 
day, and Lord Downminster took it 
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away the next day because I shot a 
cat !” 

Mrs. Templeman turned to her niece. 

“The colonel is coming in to have 
coffee with us, Elisabeth,” she said. 
“Tf Mr. Lugard would make a fourth, 
we could have a rubber of bridge.” 

Miss Leycester looked up at him with 
a smile. 

“Perhaps you have made some other 
arrangement, Mr. Lugard?” 

“Not at all,” he assured her. 
be delighted.” 

Stella looked distinctly anneyed as 
she saw Lugard follow the two ladies 
up to their sitting room. She was not 
used to losing admirers, and she had 
never seriously regarded this quiet, re- 
served girl as a possible rival. In her 
own mind she made plans for the mor- 
row. 

The Honorable Mrs. Templeman 
paused on the first landing and looked 
downward through her gold eyeglasses. 
Lugard had gone back again to order 
their coffee. 

“Rather a scratch lot of people, 
Betty,” she said. “The boy seems. nice. 
What made you talk to him?” 

Her niece smiled thoughtfully. 

“He is making rather a fool of him- 
self with that fair, showy-looking girl, 
Stella Somebody-or-other,” she said. 
“TI don’t know why I should interfere, 
really, but the girl annoys me. She is 
so hopelessly obvious. I hope it won’t 
bore you to have him come up.” 

“T never allow any one to bore me,” 
her aunt answered placidly. “Besides, 
he makes a fourth for bridge!” 

For three days Lugard wavered. 
Stella treated him with greatly in- 
creased consideration, she changed her 
frocks continually, and she was always 
ready to talk nonsense. Miss Leyces- 
ter, on the other hand, although she 
was always bright and companionable, 
made no special effort to attract him, 
and seemed rather inclined to let him go 
his own way. The absolute simplicity 


“T shall 
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of her dress and manners, and her per- 
fect naturalness, appealed to him at 
times with their due significance, but 
he was unfortunately at that unholy 
age when the more obvious arts of the 
girl who has graduated in the profes- 
sion of making herself agreeable to his 
sex are more likely to prevail. Grad- 
ually he became Stella’s constant com- 
panion. One night after dinner, as they 
left the hotel together for a walk on 
the sea front, and Stella from under- 
neath her lace scarf had thrown an al- 
most insolent glance at Miss Leyces- 
ter sitting alone, Mrs. Templeman no- 
ticed them. 

“So you couldn’t teach your young 
man wisdom, Betty?’ she remarked. 

Elisabeth answered lightly enough, 
but there was an undercurrent of re- 
gret in her tone, and her eyes, still fixed 
upon the door, were a little wistful. 

“He is very young,” she said. “The 
girl, too, is after all beautiful in her 
way. You really think of leaving this 
week, aunt?” 

Mrs. Templeman nodded. 

“The place is beginning to bore me,” 
she said. “We will go to Scotland and 
stay with Bobby for a week or so.” 

They left the next day, and Stella 
carefully arranged a golf match with 
Lugard for the time of their departure. 
From her place in the railway train, 
Elisabeth looked out over the links and 
watched them playing. They were a 
very good-looking couple, and Lugard 
appeared to be completely absorbed by 
his companion. He did not even glance 
toward the train as it passed. Elisa- 
beth leaned back in her corner. She 
was a very matter-of-fact young per- 
son, but there was a queer little pain at 
her heart just then, and she was never 
quite sure whether the mist was on the 
windowpane or in her eyes. 


Lugard, unable to stop the frenzied 
rush, did what seemed to him to be the 
next best thing—he escaped from it. 


The idea of being borne to safety in the 
center of a howling mob of men and 
women, suddenly transformed into the 
likeness of beasts, revolted him. He 
opened the door of one of the deserted 
boxes and stepped inside. 

Below, in the stalls and pit, some- 
thing of the same sort of scene was 
being enacted: {rom behind the lowered 
curtain came, every now and then, little 
vicious-looking puffs of smoke. Gazing 
around the house, he became suddenly 
aware that the box next to his was occu- 
pied. A woman’s hand was resting 
upon the ledge. He leaned over, and 
recognized her at once. 

“Miss Leycester!’’ he gasped, 

She was a little pale, but there was 
in her face some trace of the same 
scorn, mingled with disgust, which had 
made him escape from the maddened 
path which led to safety. When she 
saw him, however, her whole expres- 
sion changed. The smile which broke 
across her face was illuminating, and it 
seemed to him that she had grown 
beautiful. 

“How odd!” she exclaimed. “You, 
too, are waiting—until this is over. Do 
come in and sit with me.” 

He swung himself into her box and 
seated himself opposite to her. She was 
apparently in the same place which she 
had occupied all the evening. Her pro- 
gram and opera glasses were on the 
ledge in front of her. 

“This is like you,” he said quietly. 
“T could never have imagined you— 
down there!” 

He pointed to the screaming crowd 
below, and her eyes followed his ges- 
ture. 

“I’m playing my old role,” she said 
softly, “a looker-on always!” 

He rose suddenly to his feet. His 
cheeks were blanched, his eyes were 
fastened upon one figure. A woman, 
tall and fair, was making frantic efforts 
to push her way from the center of the 
stalls. Her shrieks filled the air, her 
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dress was half torn from her shoulders; 
she struck madly at every one within 
reach; the initial desire for personal 
safety at all costs burned. in her ter- 
ror-stricken, staring eyes. They saw 
her push off her feet and climb upon 
the body of an older woman, to gain a 
few inches of ground. Miss Leyces- 
ter said nothing, but she looked away 
with a little shudder. 

“God in Heaven!” he muttered. “TI 
left England because of that woman. 
I might, yes, I might have married 
her!” 

She opened her fan and commenced 
to fan herself, 

“Don’t let us look any more,” she 
said. “It makes one feel—so ashamed. 
Is the fire gaining ground, do you 
think ?” 

He wiped the sweat from his fore- 
head. He, too, was brave, but it was 
hard to match her coolness. 

“I fancy so,” he answered. “But the 
pity of it! There was time for every 
one to escape. There is now.” 

“Nothing can be done, I suppose?” 
she asked. 

He shook his head. 

“I climbed on the stage, and stayed 
there shouting till my throat ached,” he 
answered. 

She nodded. 

“I saw you! It was no good! 
like an epidemic, this madness. How 
fortunate to be here! Tell me, how 
long have you been back in England?” 

“Three weeks,” he answered. 

“And it is just three years since we 
were down at Sheringham,” she re- 
marked. 


It is 


Their door came crashing in, and a 
man lay groaning across the threshold. 
Outside, the stream was thicker than 
Men and women stumbled over 


ever. 
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and kicked the prostrate body. Lu- 
gard helped him to his feet, and with- 
out a word of thanks he reeled once 
more like a drunken man into the 
throng. 

“Let me lift you into the other box,” 
Lugard said. “The door is still fast 
there.” 

She nodded. He went first, and she 
leaned over, trusting herself fearlessly 
to his arms. For a moment he forgot 
to release her. They stood there in 
the dimly lit box, and he felt her heart 
beat madly against his. A sudden 
wave of emotion swept over him. He 
forgot the horrors by which they were 
surrounded. Some part of the passion 
which was vibrating in another key 
throughout the doomed building, seemed 
to be throbbing now in these few feet 
of darkened air around them. He held 
her face, pale no longer, up to his, and 
kissed her unresisting lips. 

“Don’t!” she murmured weakly. 
“Oh, what an idiot I am!” 

He laughed cheerfully. 

“Not nearly such an idiot as I have 
been,” he answered. 

“Escape,” he remarked, a few min- 
utes later, “has now become a neces- 
sity. Wait!” 

He opened the door carefully. The 
passage was empty. A fireman with a 
hydrant was sending a stream of water 
toward the blistering wall. He looked 
at them in surprise. 

“Ts the staircase still standing?” Lu- 
gard asked. 


“The extra exit is,” the man an- 


swered. “It has never been used,” he 
added grimly. “Straight through here, 
sir!” 


Lugard threw his coat over his shoul- 
ders. 

“Come!” he said, and they walked 
out into the night. 




















IN AINSLEE’S FOR JUNE 
LEOPATRA prayed for a new 
pleasure, for some fresh sensation. 

As she languidly reclined upon her 
couch she thought to herself that the 
number of the senses was sadly limited, 
that the most exquisite refinements of 
delight soon yielded to satiety, and that 
it was really no small task for a queen 
to find means of occupying her time. 
To test new poisons upon slaves; to 
make men fight with tigers, or gladiators 
with each other; to drink pearls dis- 
solved ; to swallow the wealth of a whole 
province—all these things had become 
commonplace and insipid. 

Charmion was fairly at her wit’s end, 
and knew not what to do for her mis- 
tress. 

Suddenly a whistling sound was 
heard, and an arrow buried itself, quiv- 
ering, in the cedar wainscoting of the 
wall. 

Cleopatra well-nigh fainted with ter- 
ror. Charmion ran to the window, 
leaned out, and beheld only a flake of 
foam on the surface of the river. A 
scroll of papyrus encircled the wood of 
the arrow. It bore only three words, 
written in Phoenician characters: “I 
love you!” 

From “One of Cleopatra’s Nights,” 
by Théophile Gautier, translated by Laf- 
cadio Hearn, 

* * * 

THINK I began by pitying you; even 

in short frocks some of us are moth- 
ers. I saw that Mabel didn’t love you 
and was indignant with her. 

“Do you remember the dinner, when 
you touched me? I stopped you; I was 


so glad at heart that I had to pretend 
to be angry for fear you’d understand, 
And that afternoon when you kissed 
me; I provoked it. On purpose? I 
don’t know. I do know that I resisted 
as long as I could, and when I could 
resist no longer, you stopped. How the 
passion of shame hurt me then! I 
thought I should die of it, and then I 
thought of the sweet, unknown affec- 
tion I had been giving you—all past and 
at an end—and the tears came. Well, 
there’s my confession. You see now 
that I could not answer your letters. I 
had to win back self-respect, and I did.” 

From “First Love—A Confession,” 
by Frank Harris, 


* * * 


ET Ann Veronica was thinking a 

very great deal about love. 

“A young man comes into life asking 
how best he may place himself,” Ramage 
had said; “a woman comes into life 
thinking instinctively how best she may 
give herself.” 

“For seven years,” said Ann Vero- 
nica, “I have been trying to keep myself 
from thinking about love. I have been 
trying to train myself to look askance 
at beautiful things.” 

She made herself a private declara- 
tion of liberty. “This business of love 
is the supreme affair of life; it is the 
woman’s one event and crisis that makes 
up for all her other restrictions, and I 
cower—as we all cower—with a blush- 
ing and paralyzed mind until it over- 
takes me! I'll be hanged if I do!” 

From “Ann by H. G. 
W ells. 
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WHEN Brien O’Brien died, people 

said that it did not matter very 
much because he would have died young 
in any case. He would have been 
hanged, or his head would have been 
split in two halves with a hatchet, or 
he would have tumbled down the cliff 
when he was drunk and been smashed 
into jelly. Something like that was due 
to him, and everybody likes to see a man 
get what he deserves to get. 

But, as ethical writs cease to run 
when a man is dead, the neighbors did 
not stay away from his wake. 

One of the visitors, moved by an ex- 
traordinary dejection, slipped a silver 
threepenny piece into the hand of Brien’s 
little daughter, Sheila, aged four years. 

Little Sheila had been well trained 
by her father. She knew exactly what 


should be done with money, and so, 
when nobody was looking, she tiptoed 
to the coffin and slipped the threepenny 
piece into Brien’s hand. That hand had 
never refused money when it was alive; 


it did not reject it either when it was 
dead. 

They buried him the next day. 

He was called up for judgment the 
day after, and made his appearance with 
a miscellaneous crowd of wretches, and 
there he again received what was due to 
him. He was removed protesting and 
struggling to the place decreed. 

“Down,” said Rhadamanthus, point- 
ing with his great hand, and down he 
went. 

In the struggle he dropped the three- 
penny piece. ... It was not long be- 
fore Brien discovered his loss, and sud- 
denly through the black region his voice 
went mounting and brawling. 

“I have been robbed!” he yelled. “TI 
have been robbed in Heaven!” 

From “Brien O’Brien,” by 
Stephens. 


James 


+ ” * 
ISTEN, and I will tell you all about 
it. I am a fool about women. I 
don’t know what it is—certainly not a 
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sensuous or passionate nature; mine is 
nothing of the sort. It’s sheer senti- 
mentality, I suppose. I can’t be friendly 
with a woman without drifting into 
mawkish tenderness—there’s the simple 
truth. If I had married happily I don’t 
think I should have been tempted to go 
about philandering. The society of a 
wife I loved and respected would be 
sufficient. But there’s that need in me 
—the incessant hunger for a woman’s 
sympathy and affection. Such a hideous 
mistake as mine when I married would 
have made a cynic of most men; upon 
me the lesson has been utterly thrown 
away. I mean that, though I can talk 
of women rationally enough with a 
friend, I am at their mercy when alone 
with them—at the mercy of the silliest, 
vulgarest creature.” 

From “A Lodger in Mase Pond,” by 
George Gissing. 


* * * 


OU will also find in the June issue 

of AINSLEE’s, stories by F. Anstey, 
Storm Jameson, Pierre Mille, E. W. 
Hornung; another anonymous classic 
in the Book Lover’s Tournament, and a 
stimulating collection of significant pas- 
sages from eminent pens. 


ay 


TOURNAMENT AWARDS 
HE anonymous story in the Book 
Lovers’ Tournament of March was 
“The Nightingale and the Rose,” by 
Oscar Wilde; or, as some scrupulous 
contestants were careful to point out, 
Oscar O’Flahertie Fingal Wills Wilde. 
For the purposes of the Tournament, 
mention of the first and last names of 

the author was considered sufficient. 

In appreciating and ranking the con- 
tributions, the judges were confronted 
with two letters so nearly equal in in- 
terest and authority that it was found 
impossible to prefer the one to the other. 
The-first prize of fifty dollars has there- 
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fore been equally divided between the 
contributors of these tetters. 

The winning letters are reproduced 
below, followed by extracts from the 
ten contributions judged next in order 
of excellence. The sequence of letters 
does not indicate order of merit. No 
attempt has been made to rank the let- 
ters among themselves. They are pre- 
sented in alphabetical order, according 
to the names of the writers. 


THE WINNING LETTER 


March 7, 
Editor, Arnsirr’s MAGAZINE: 

It was the work of a moment to reach 
verifyingly to the top shelf of my book case 
and withdraw Oscar Wilde’s “Fairy Tales,” 
which had perched there for some years past, 
the souvenir of a determined assault on the 
work of the fin de siécle. It is impossible 
that any one who has perused a modicum of 
Wilde should fail to recognize the elaborate, 
over-jeweled phrases crowding the first para- 
graphs. “His hair is dark as the hyacinth 
blossom, and his lips are red as the rose of 
his desire; but passion. has made his face like 
pale ivory ” “Emeralds and “= 

“Pearls and pomegranates *3 
treading on the heels of each other for place 
and preferment. 

Coming from a surfeit of “Dorian Grey” 
and “Salomé” the reader might easily turn 
away, impelled by the idea that in repetition 
there was ennui. But, the moment of anxiety 
past, how well repaid the effort! Elaborate 
labored word carvings give place to his most 
melodious effects: “My 
than the daffodils before the mower comes 
with his scythe. ”” “Sweet is the scent 
of the hawthorn, and sweet are the bluebells 
that hide in the valley and the heather that 
blows on the hill.” Surely, here the man es- 
capes from the uncritical, conscious craftsman 
to the critical, unconscious artist, writing page 
upon page of lustrous prose with easeful 
grace. 

Perhaps Wilde’s greatest 
lack of humor. I shall expect to be assaulted 
immediately with harsh words, and fingers 
will be pointed to “The Importance of Being 
Earnest” and the witty passages from “Lady 
Windermere’s Fan” as proof of my ignorance. 

The charge is not of a lack of wittiness; 
his verbal quips are often excellent, his epi- 
grams keen and penetrating when they are not 
mere inversions of old saws masquerading as 
new wisdom. 
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roses are yellower 


failing was his 


Ainslee’s 


But there must have been in the man @- 
great, a very great, lack of the inherent humor ~ 
that serves as the keenest critic; the little imp, ~ 
omnipotently present, grimacing, jeering, now ~ 


here, now there, before, behind, mocking every 
posture of the soul. 

Perhaps vanity can cast a temporary veil, 
enshrouding this familiar spirit and shielding 
consciousness from its eternal pricking, and in 
this may be the secret of many a dull passage 
in otherwise superlative work. For long pe- 
riods Wilde must have been unaccompanied 
by this sorcerous plague, this demon who 
pricks the bubble of satisfaction. A candid 
perusal of “Salomé,” unhampered by instilled 
reverence, will pile proof upon proof; for as a 
prose performance it is wearisome, and it is 
not even good theater. In my extreme youth 
it was my misfortune to see it played, and 
that at an age when all Wilde was perfect. 
A sense of the ludicrous almost overcame my 
reverence, and shame still besets me when I 
remember that I did not give vent to the 
hearty guffaw that was tickling my diaphragm. 

But, you will say, why all this divagation? 
Why all this contention and pleading on a 
point that does not enter into the present case? 
And I answer that it is to throw into relief 
the qualities that hindered his pen and which 
can be clearly shown to be not essential to the 
work under discussion. Here is no need to 
posture as a keen wit, as a flashing master of 
epigram. Even the overpowering desire to 
mass verbal grotesqueries is here subordinated 
and repressed. And how his style profits! 
Not anywhere in his collected works will you 
discover more fluid prose, more graceful im- 
agery, than in this volume of fairy tales. 

It is sad that the mention of this man’s 
name to the generality arouses only a snigger 
or a look to betoken the utterance of some- 
thing indecent. I enter into no defens: of 
his character as a man, but am willing to de- 
fend his best artistry from the cloud of per- 
sonal failure that has distorted the memory 
of his genius. In fact, I am not interested 
in the life and doings, the successes or fail- 
ures in living, of any writer. All the tittle- 
tattle that eminence creates is negligible; only 
the craft of the hand matters. 

J. A. Murrny. 

Magog, Quebec, Canada. 

* + + 
March 6, 
Editor, A1NSLER’s MAGAZINE: 

Whatever may be said of that strange fig. 
ure whose story you have selected for the 
March Tournament—and much has been and 
will be said, heatedly—it is very certain that 
any discussion of him must become an absorb- 
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The Foretaste 


ing business. We of the following generation 
are too close to his own period not to feel the 
dominant projection of a brilliant personality. 
To us, at least, the man himself is a vastly 
more fascinating subject than anything he has 
written. It therefore seems only prudent to 
go thus early on record with regard to those 
several details which you have reasonably 
stipulated as essential ; details which quite con- 
ceivably might be overlooked, or even entirely 
forgotten, in the press of subsequent battle. 
The story, then, is “The Nightingale and the 
Rose ;” its author, Oscar Wilde. 

We say very nearly all that can be said of 
“The Nightingale and the Rose” when we 
say it is beautiful. But we say all that needs 
saying. When a fairy tale has attained a rich 
and moving beauty, surely it has completely 
and charmingly justified itself. There may 
be, and usually is, a cunning moral under- 
lying the filmy fabric which meets our eye, 
but only the unwise examine too closely into 
its nature. Certainly no idea in “The Night- 
ingale and The Rose” could plausibly be 
termed new—almost none of Oscar Wilde’s 
ideas are new. We can hardly pretend to a 
breathless shock on encountering the high no- 
tion that love is always infinitely finer and no- 
bler than any mere human who now and again 
may fancy himself exalted and ennobled by 
its magic flame; nor is there more than a loose 
thrill over finding so gorgeously bedecked the 
hoary precept that art and the artist are their 
own justification. 

Hypercritical examiners have brought 
against Wilde’s writings the charge that they 
are too subjective, and to this extent fall short 
of being that true art which survives. The 
validity of these objections is debatable. 
Flaubert was a preéminent exponent of the 
theory that any author must efface himself 
for his work to be genuinely artistic, and his 
most notable pupil, Maupassant, succeeded in 
making his stories so wholly objective that 
not only are his characters free from any taint 
of auctorial peculiarity, but are also, for the 
most part, inanimate. How vastly richer, if 
only in the quality of a style into which he 
contrived always to infuse a measure of his 
own personality, are the warm and glowing 
creations of Wilde. The objectivists’ humans 
are at times strangely puppetlike. Oscar 
Wilde’s birds and flowers are at times 
strangely human. 

Wilde’s biographers have thus far been too 
earnestly occupied either with proving him 
unspeakably depraved, or else with defending 
him as a misunderstood genius, to offer any 
intelligent criticism of his work. This lack 
has been only partially supplied by less im- 
passioned commentators, so that an adequate 


judgment of his contribution to literature 
seems destined to rest with those a little fur- 
ther removed from the fevered circumstances 
of his career. What is deplorably evident is 
that he wasted far more talent than he util- 
ized. He was always a bit too concerned 
with proclaiming his genius to leave any con- 
siderable amount of it manifest in his work. 
Wilde’s was the greatness that feeds upon 
itself, leaving to the world little more than 
a shadow of what might have been. Some of 
his vices seem repulsive to every instinct of 
human decency, but we are too easily drawn 
into controversy over these subjects. It 
should be of small moment to us of the van- 
guard of posterity whether Oscar Wilde’s 
peculiar weaknesses were the manifestations 
of erotic genius, or merely the outcropping 
of a vicious and egotistical nature. The only 
important thing, now, is an evaluation of what 
he has left us in his writings. It is certain 
we are safely richer by a style that for lucid 
simplicity, for brilliantly varied coloring of 
similes, and for exquisite phrasing is un- 
matched, in its way, in literature. 
James S. Pope. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
* * * 


From Other Prize Winners 
Who but Oscar Wilde could write prose 
of such sensuous loveliness? Who but the 
disillusioned esthete could conclude such a 
rhapsody with discord of deepest cynicism? 
Woven into the tale are many threads of 
Wilde’s philosophy: The love of beauty that 
comes through the senses; the faithlessness 
of woman; the emptiness of life; the bitter 
conviction that art and beauty are submerged 
in the rising tide of the practical. 
H. E. Fow er. 
Bellingham, Wash. 


_. oo 


Wilde has, in a few thousand words, told us 
a story covering as many thousands of cases, 
has told it as no other could have done—he 
was a musician. I cannot read his stories 
without thinking of the man, Wilde. With no 
other writer do I feel the same intimacy— 
the man and his works are synonymous. 

Louise B. Harper. 


Morganza, La. 
* * * 


I was convinced that Andersen had not 
written your story. His work was prosier 
and quainter, and contained none of the vivid 
color descriptions, comparisons, or poetic lo- 
cutions that the author of this tale seemed to 
revel in. I found no rose “as white as the 
foam of the sea, and whiter than the snow 
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on the mountain;” no voice “like water bub- 

bling from a silver jar,” in Andersen’s sto- 

ries, C#arvorte B. Hayes. 
El Paso, Texas. 


* * * 


You ask me to tell what I think of this 
tale. It is a most difficult thing to do. To 
analyze a beautiful allegory would be some- 
what like dissecting a drew drop, or rudely 
pulling off the marvelous fluff of a butterfly’s 
wing. Enough for me to say that I enjoyed 
it as one might the fragrance of a faded rose 
or the sudden memory of a forgotten love. 
It is so beautifully worded, so simply told, so 
poetic in cadence—yet leaves withal the 
poignant unhappy tang of life’s bitterness 
in the reader’s mind—a typical Wildean hall- 
mark, Evita M. Massie. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


* x € 


The artist, like the child, accepts and en- 
joys. This story is a thing of beauty and I 
refuse to dissect the nightingale to see what 
made her sing so thrillingly. Let who will 
complain that the tale has not the semblance 
of humanity nor the sawdust of reality. 

AMosE MASSIE. 


New York City. 
* 


* * 


In nearly all of Wilde’s works there is a 
strong leaning toward plots fruitful in sadistic 
situations. “The Nightingale and the Rose” is 
no exception. Axrrep W. OBERG. 

Portland, Ore. 


x~< * * 


Poor Wilde, of pomegranates and purple 
passions, diffuse, attenuated, witty, colorful, 
perfecting sprightly aphorisms at the expense 
of truth—overestimated by many, condemned 
by not a few, you are an enduring light in 
literature. F, G. Rice. 

Fitchburg, Mass. 

* * * 


Who of all our writers could combine such 
numerous and varied characteristics? Who 


Ainslee’s 


could possess so multiplex a personality? 
Surely none but Oscar Wilde. Oscar Wilde} 
That amazing combination of “sensitive poet 
and accomplished man of the world,” with a 
sure eye for beauty and a sense of comedy 
no less sure. He who boasted that he gave 
talent to his writing but genius to his conver- 
sation. That hapless Irishman who was one 
day obscure, the next London society’s darling, 
to reign as matchless wit and favorite play- 
wright for a few short years, then to fall 
into disgrace and die an outcast. He who 
racked our sides with delicious nonsense . . 
astonished our senses 


wrung our hearts, 
Crype S. Seviez. 
Tallulah, La. 


People find it wonderful that Oscar Wild 


could have written short stories, a novel, pla 
poems, essays, fairy tales—drama, comedy, epi 
gram, lyric, tragedy—all. But, if they wi 
look closely, they will find the same Wilde i 
all—the same almost feminine regard for em 
tion, the evasion of the harsh and the crud 
the emphasis on sense impressions and se 
gratifications, even when they are made ligh 
of by his wit. Lioyp E, Smrra. 
Girard, Kan. 


*_ * * 


My cue came as I was reading “white 4 
the foam of the sea, and whiter than th 
snow upon the mountain.” In my mind’s e 
I saw the sea, white and tossing and malig 
nant; I saw the dark, forceful storm cloud 
overhead, and I saw a fisherman standing o 
the bleak coast holding his arms out to the 
terrible sea. It wasn’t at all the picture des 
ignated by the words I read, but it had struck 
a responsive chord in my memories of word 
pictures of seas. The cadence had done it 
for me. I placed the picture immediately as 
belonging to “The Fisherman and His Soul.” 
Into my mind flashed the name: Oscar Wilde. 

Maupbe WILSON. 


Pullman, Wash. 
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Tils banished—glorious vitality 
regained—with one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
} sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
emarkable fresh food. 
The n illions of tiny active yeast plants in 
very cake invigorate the whole system. They 
id digestion—clear the skin—banish the pot- 
ons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
mly temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy 
and active. And day by day it releases new 
stores of energy. 
















Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, 
water or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the 
cake. For constipa ion es pec ially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before breakfast 
and at bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time— 
they will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two 
or three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

Let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Ye ast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. Z-28, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
{ Washington Street, New York. 
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} ried when my skin 

| 5 I wa sperate. One day in school a friend 

i fered me or f her Fleischmann’s Yeast 

en . — 1ndw s, which she told me were tasty and 
ye ficial. I began to eat Yeast sandwiches. 
In two weeks I was feeling better; in about 
three my skin had regained its natural fresh 


Now, I feel and look as a girl of seven- 
should. The credit is all due to Fleisch- 
Yeast.” 


Axna Watpron, Bloomfield, N. J. 





















“AFTER THE WORLD WAR, I returned home with 


health greatly impaired. I suffered from numerous ailments, 





including constipation. One day I saw Yeast cakes served in wis 4 
a restaurant. I decided to try them. I soon noticed I was THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the entire system— 
getting back my appetite and my constipation was leaving aids digestion—clears the skin—banishes constipation, 


me. I am now feeling fine.” L. H. Kieeser, St. Louis, Mo 
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Ready-Set camera is made for instant 
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pictures. Just open—aim—shoot. 
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Written by readers of 


THE POPULAR MAGAZINE 


Best on the Market. 

Editor, PopULAR MAGAZINI 

DEAR Sir: One who has read every 
issue of THE VPopuLAR wishes to con- 
gratulate you on the cleanest and best 
fiction publication on the market. It 
would be invidious for me to select the 
individual authors I prefer, for I in- 
dorse them all. 

Thanking you for many hours of keen 


enjoyment, . : 
ro Frep H. GREENE, 


Detroit, Micli. 


Really Fine. 

Editor, PopULAR MAGAZINI 
Dear Sir: This is just a line of appre- 
ciation for the really fine work you have 
done. I have read Tite PoruLar from 
back in 1903, when I was just a school- 
boy, and few are the issues I’ve missed 
Your uniformly high-grade stories sat- 
isfy almost any reader’s likes in the fic- 


tion line. : . 
WALTER D. GOULDING, 


Erwinna, Penn. 
From Beyond the Horizon. 
Editor, PopULAR MAGAZINE 
DEAR SiR: J] have 
and reader of Tit 
twenty and | have never 
been disappointed in a_ single issue. 
What I like particularly in your mé 
zine are your complete novels 
are written by my 
are in a class by 


been a subscriber 
Popular for almost 
years, once 
wa- 
They 

favorite authors and 
themselves. No other 
magazine prints stories that come up to 


them. ae 
V. C. SCHOENBERG, 
Waipahu, | lawaii 


An Old Friend and a True Comrade. 
Editor, PopULAR MAGAZINE 

Dear Sir: For a long time T have 
secretly wanted to tell all and sundry 
my opinion of THe PorpuLtar MaAGaA- 
ZINE. Positively there is no better mag- 
azine on the market. I have read them 


Please mention this magazine 


all, and |] know. To me, Tite Popurar 
is an old friend and a true comrade. 
Mrs. Gro. R. STOCKDALE, 
Seattle, Wash. 


It’s the Best! 
Editor, POPULAR MAGAZINE. 
Dear Sir: I like your big, human 
magazine. | read the first issue of Pop- 
ULAR—more years than I care to 
tell—and | have read every issue since. 
[ have read it “behind the lines,” on 
long, weary journeys, and at home in 
comfort. I read fourteen different mag- 
azines a month, but honestly think that 
POPULAR is the best 
JAMEs LB. 


ago 


EVELINE, 
Troy, N. Y. 


He Went Shopping. 
Editor, PorpULAR MAGAZINE. 
Sin: A while ago my 
favorite magazine changed its policy, so 
| went shopping for a new one. I found 
in THe PoruLar everything that one 
could desire. The first issue I bought 
contained about the best “balanced ra- 
tion” that I ever saw. 

\ MACDONALD, 

Wis. 


DEAR short 


(;reen Day, 


A Refreshing Magazine. 


Liditor, PorpULAR MAGAZIN} 


Dear Sir: | have had so much pleas- 
ure in reading the current issue of THE 


PorpuLtar that | could not resist. the 
temptation to tell you how refreshing it 
was. J have been a constant reader of 
vour splendid magazine since 1907. | 
have yet to find one to equal it for real 
stories of the human-interest 
kind. The magazine as at present con- 
stituted is ideal. 

Thanking vou for the thousands of 
happy hours I have spent in the pages 
of Tir PopuLar 


eenuine 


V. O. SAWYER, 
‘Toronto, Ont., Can. 
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An efficiency man said to me once, “Only 
when a method is right, can you chart it.” 

Three million men know that a Mennen 
Shave is right, chart or no chart. 

Mennen’s gives the same amazing results 
with any kind of water, hot or cold, hard 
or soft. A small amount of cream will hold 
such an enormous amount of water that it’s 
economical, 

Dermutation—the scientific way to mas- 
ter a beard, softens it so that it yields to the 
razor without a twitch. 

Then the tingling, peppy zip of Skin Balm, cooling, 
refreshing, wonderfully good for the skin. 

And finally, a velvety film of Talcum for Men that 
is antiseptic, protecting to sensitive skin and doesn’t 
show because it is skin color. 

All this co-ordinated shaving efficiency concen- 
trated in just a few minutes of absolutely satisfying, 
convincing operation Try the 


y evee ‘ . 
Complete Mennen Shave. wa Hem 
(Mennen Salesman) 


when answering 
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nuine Diamonds Guaran: 


CASH or CREDIT 


\\I | | G 





We fmoort Di Diamonds. Guest from Europe and eel direct to you by —— 1 
is why we to you so much more valu eft ur money. Every gem 
selected by ex ‘Srpers for for quperrer © guality. color and brilliancy. Order oF you ting 
now from ow 8. CREDIT TERMS--Pay 10% down 
and balance in weekly eer. month All goods deliv. 
epee on first payment. DIA\ Our As new 

wa — 0 ones ae So Write lay for 


ou os monty payments. 


your FREE 


rite band en- 
» Fancy wing ends. . dial. 


FY 
end wee oo 
sere a movement, $25. $2.50 . 


Wedding 
Rings 
Mo. 624-—-The ‘*Biite’’ 
18-K white gold,$7.50 
All Piatioum $25 up. With 3 Diamonds, $50; 6 Diamonds, $70; 7 
Diamonds, $80; 9 Diamonds,$100; surrounded by, Diamonds, $200. 














High Prices Paid 
for Old Books!! 


We are in the market 
editions and old books of the 
THE BOOKS 


CONDITION! 


to buy first 
tollow- 
MUST 


ing authors. 
BE IN FINE 
Herman Melville, 
Henry Wadsworth 
thaniel Hawthorne, 


Edgar Allan 
Longfellow, 
Walt Whitman, 
Oliver Wen- 


James Russell Lowell. 


Poe, 


Na- 


James Fenimore 


dell 


Cooper, 
Holmes, 
When Writing 


Books, Giving Date and Place of 


Please Describe the 
Pub- 


lication. 


PHOENIX BOOK SHOP 
21 East 61st St., New York City 














Please mention this 





magazine 
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MAKES PUMPING 
TIRES UNNECESS 


Chicago, IlL—F. E. Hughes, Suite 
424 N. Homan Ave., of this city, q 
fected a new air-tight valve cap that 
auto Owners to pump up their tires ¢ 
never touch them again until punety 
worn out. Leading tire manufacture 
thorough tests, have approved Mr. 

invention and banished the old thea 
air escapes through rubber. One inflation| 
life of a tire, and tire mileage is doubled 
caps retail for $1.25 for set of five Che 
wants agents and will send proof and samp 


Write him today.—Adv. 


What is prostate gland disorder? Wh 
to two-thirds of all men past middle age 
eause loss of vitality, sciatica, aching 
feet, back and legs? Amazing book, writ- 
ten by well known American scientist, 
answers these questions and tells how 
20,000 men have found relief without 
a ruse. surge’ ry fe soone ime y send name 

ac 33 aco” 
po as EL RCTRO THERMAL CO. 

657 Main St. , Steube ville. < Ohio. W 

76-Z, 71 


orn Office, Dept an Nuys % ldg., Los Angeles, G 





CET RID 
OF YOUR 


on request Ask for my ‘‘r 
y bave successfully reduced tho 
starvation diet or 
ften at a rapid rat et mi 
rpens¢ 
Dr. R. NEWMAN, Licensed FP 
State of New York, 286 Fifth Avenue, Nv. ¥, 


SHOWCARD WRITING 
POSTER ART =-:- 


These trade vay high ire earning @ 
it home in i pare ‘ r 
the same big che ml for tr 
plified hor r r 1 ‘ly 

WRITE FOR FREE VALUABLE BOOK (LET F, 
CENTRAL INSTITUTE, 247 . 34th Street, New Y 








Stories 


West i 
to go, j 
like when you 
you in touch witt 
the world, 
things pe 


It tells you just what the 
departme nts tell vou just where 
there, and just what it will be 
These departments also put 
not only in the West, but all over 
interested in the open life, in all 
to the great outdoors 
iportant of all 
illustrations 
the 


True Western Ss 
and stirring storie 
wonderland of the world 


tories is published month 


Mos 
filled 
truly 

True Wes 


with 
dlepiet 
tern S l 


when answering advertisements 
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ds Tire Trouble 
ets 20, OOO Miles 


taining 
ll as individual 
miles on tires prot 
t the Cofheld Tire 


largc 1umbers of cat 


motorists 


report 
hy, 


mileage 
rmation, 


he amount saved 
Write for 
and Booklet 
\gents write quick for big 
Coffield ‘Th Protector 
Davton, Ohio, 
A PERFECT EQOKING NOSE 
Can Easily Be voure 
iy Boy 


tably at hom Ro. 
i wuarante 


raat 
full inf 


make of car 





manufseturing ose 

Model 25 Junior tor 
Children. W rit ia ‘ treet ‘ " , 
M rt il s TY 





where you can keep tbh 
as _ vy them EE. 6. 


néel 
oN St ro IZ rt Corners’ ‘oe 


ate wheras The gee 


em safe an 


rti atic 
o mount 


fy 
No Fold way 
A dime pings 100 & 


lof ie -dak Prints. 
B 4 amples to 

uysS “’” “ENGEL MFG. co. 
Jept.46e 4711 N, Clark St., Chicago 


actory, to Rider 


n the Rangor Bievcle you select, 
hoice of 44 Styles, cok 


if desired. Possession and use 
on. our Liberal Easy Payment ‘yaa. 
ats often advance first pay 
quality, at y prices, ezPr » prepaid, 
ps, wheels 4 anc d opuinment, low prices. Send 


Write today for free 
Ranger Catal oo 





FREE SAMPLES 





>a typewr ter 
$1.00 
Ur 


r offer Ike 
WEEKLY aml 
Royal, .L. ¢ n or any standard 
TEN DAYS’ TRIAL very machine com- 
y g Process gest, patiatac 

i FIVE YEAR 

rplete infor. 


witover WRITE TODAY. 
Ask for Agency Offer—Agents Wanted — 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER COMPAN 
W. RANDOLPH ST., Dept. 1525, CHICAGO, HLL. 








Please mention this 





magazine 














No More 
Skidding Garters! 


AGRIPPA-WEB makes garters act in an en- 
tirely new way—and only in Bostons can this 
web be had. Even when worn very loose it will 
not slip. It cannot curl and yet it is remark- 
ably soft and light. Here in fact is the first 
practical, comfortable ventilated web garter. 


In many pleasing colors, 


GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, Makers of 
Velvet Grip Hose Supporters for All the Family. 


How Did Your Garters Look This Morning? 


50c the pair. 











when 


eapphir 


! 
+ at 
$2 on bal. $1.67 montbiv 


All transactions 
strictly confidential 
10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
Don't bay bow 
wiskt. eee dey . 
$42.50 


$3.38 Munthiy 


whe 
‘ “pe 
$2 co delivery, bal 


paymec pK ction 
saranvecd or muney 
Back ae 
“Royal Book of Gems’ 
ssandsof spec val val 
PAS -Three be orfec ctly matched biue 
ds a beautifuily 
IsKt. white 


’ $36.75 
$2.90 Monthly 
Established 1695 

ROYAL DIAMOND & WATCH Co. 


Address Dept. 1506 170 Broadway, N.Y. 








$2 on di Gelive ry, bal No red tape, No delay 
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ose : 
On Sunday afternoon 
In 1905 








Wiru the family perched high 
on the rear seat—with father 
and perhaps yourself cutting 
the wind in front, the motor- 
car in 1905 stuttered and 
staggered its way across an 
incredulouscountryside. The 
Sunday drive in those days 
was the high spot of the 
week's entertainment —the 
thrill of that distant decade. 

Many cars and many ac- 
cessories have come and gone 
in the ensuing years, but one 
name has survived them all, 
and still represents the high- 
est attainment in its field. 
That name is Prest-O-Lite. 

Today Prest-O-Lite Stor- 
age Batteries light and start 
millions of cars in all parts of 
the world—and furnish the 
power which brings in the 
finest radio programs. 

The Prest-O-Lite sign 
marks “The Oldest Service 
to Motorists” and a capable 
dealer. 

It is no longer necessary to take a 
chance on a battery of unknown 
make. Youcan buy Prest-O-Lite Au- 
tomobile Batteries from $15.50 up 
and Radio Batteries from $4.75 up. 
THE PRESTO-LITE CO., Inc 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
New York San Francisco 


In Canada: Prest-O-Lite Company of 
Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 











The oldest service to motoris 


Sreot-O: 


STORAGE BATTERIES FOR 
MOTOR-CARS AND RADIO 
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¢ Keep a Kodak story of the children 





Autographic Kodaks, $5 up 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y., Tie Kodak City 











It’s an actual fact— 


» if you are troubled 
u'll be glad to know 
cations ot Listerine, 
ind massaged in will 


lertul how it invigor- 
ind retreshe the s¢ alp. 
out that luster and 

r vant—and men 

0 elt and see.—Lambert 
bany, St Louis, S.A 


and Listerine simply do 
not get along together 





